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PREFACE 


While the present work presupposes acquaintance 
with my earlier volume Pathways Through to Space, yet it 
may be read independently. The earlier contribution is a 
record of transformation in consciousness written down 
during the actual process itself and, thus, while it 
supplies a peculiarly intimate view, yet loses thereby 
something of the objective valuation which only distance 
can contribute. In the present volume a recapitulation 
of the record, written after the fact, forms the material 
of the second chapter. The perspective in this case is 
naturally more complete. As a result, the interpretative 
thought, which follows as the implication of the transforma- 
tion, possesses a more explicit logical unity. The earlier 
writing was, of necessity, more in the form of a stream 
of ideas, composed as they welled up into the foreground 
of consciousness, rather than a systematic development. 
The writing was true to the thought of the day or the 
moment and synoptic in form in so far as it was related 
to the development of conceptions. Many problems were 
left incompletely handled, and this was done knowingly, 
with the intention subsequently to develop the thought 
more fully. The present book was planned to fill the 


gaps left in the earlier work. 
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However, despite my intention to write a logically — 
organized system, I found, somewhat to ny embarrassment, 
the thought persisted in growing in directions I had not 
foreseen. Formal systematic organization broke down again 
and again as the flow burst over the dams of precdnce ied 
structuree As a result, the present work is only somewhat 
more systematic than the Pathways but falls short of the 
requirements of a completed system. Clearly the time is 
not yet ripe for the rounding out of all parts. Some 
problems have received a clearer elucidation, but in the 
process others have arisen that remain unfinished. 

He who knows the Awakening becomes something of a 
poet, no matter how little he was a poet before. No longer 
may thought remain purely formal. The poet pioneers, while 
the intellect systematizes. The one opens the Door, while 
the other organizes command. The functions are comple- 
mentary. But in this combination there are difficulties 
as well as advantages. The thought that seeks the rounded 
system, which shall stand guarded on all sides, ever finds 
new Doors opening in unexpected places and, then, reorgani- 
zation becomes necessary. The vistas appearing through 
each new Opening are far too valuable to be ignored and , 
besides, Truth cannot be honestly denied. So the system 
is never closed. I beg the critic to indulge this flaw, 
if flaw it is. 
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In the present volume I have found it even logic- 
ally impossible to disregard the personal Henke, By 
preference I would have written as Spinoza wrote, but in 
this day we are no longer free to disregard the epistemo- 
logical problem. No longer can we take conceptions at 
their face value as carriers of Knowledge. Since the work 
of Kant we must ever question the authority of all con- 
ceptions. Always it is asked, what do the conceptions 
mean? And, in general, they mean a somewhat which is not 
itself a conception. How, then, is the acquaintance with 
this somewhat, itself, attained? When the reference is to 
ordinary experience, the problem is simple enough and may 
often be assumed, but the Way of Consciousness which be- 
comes available through the transformation is far from 
the beaten track, so it cannot be taken implicitly, if one 
would do the reader justice. For that reason a review of 
the process of transformation is introduced to provide the 
ground on which the more systematic discussion rests, 

Today it is not necessary to prove that there are 
states of mystical consciousness possessing positive in- 
dividual and social value. Too many writers of proven 
intellectual and scientific competency have given serious 
attention to the subject and demonstrated not only the 
actuality of mystical states of consciousness but have 
found the results for feeling and character development 


excellent, at least in many instances. I can list the 
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names of men like William James, John Dewey, Bertrand 
Russell, James H. Leuba, and Alexis Carrel, to say nothing 
of the great German Idealists, who have either written 
directly from the awakened mystical sense or, at least, 
know full well its actuality. But with the exception of 
William James and the German Idealists:; there is a gen- 
eral tendency among such students to claim that no true 
knowledge of reality of the "thing-in-itself" can come 
from the mystical experience. As a result, the primary 
problem of the present work is the demonstration, as far 
as may be, of the actuality of noetic value springing 

from mystical or gnostic roots. I was forced, therefore, 
to give serious attention to philosophical and psychologi- 
cal criticism and develop my thesis with an eye to the 
pitfalls indicated by such criticism. Much of this 
criticism is distinctly challenging and may not be lightly 
brushed aside. To him who has the poet's insight or the 
intuitive feeling of the unfettered religious nature, 

much of the critical part of the discussion will appear 
unnecessary and many modes of formulation unduly devious 
and recondite. To such I would say: "Be patient, and 
remember I am not writing only for those who believe 
easily. Know you not that there are men of intellectual 
power and honesty in this world who view you patronizingly 
as little, well-meaning but credulous: children? I would. 
command for you respectful attention even though there 


may be much honest disagreement." 
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PART I 
THE GROUND OF KNOWLEDGE 


Chapter 7. 


The Idea and Its Reference 


#1. The office of great philosophy is to be a Way 

of realization, and not solely a monitor of doing. This 
the ancients knew well, but in these later more sordid 
days this truth is all but forgotten. The serious citizen 
of the present-day world may well blush when he thinks of 
what must be the judgment of the future historian who, 
when he writes of our age, notes how superb genius and 
skill served mainly the mundane needs and convenience of 

a "plantigrade, featherless, biped mammal of the genus 
homo" in its adaptations to environment, or else studied 
how very intricate and technical devices might be adapted 
to the destruction of that same mammal in the most un- 
‘pleasant way conceivable. Indeed, when knowledge serves 
such ends ignorance is preferable. But though it is ill 
enough when technical knowledge finds no more worthy ob- 
jective, far worse and darker is it when the royal Queen 
of Knowledge is dragged down to the status of handmaiden 
of earthly science. Admittedly, by its very form and 
method earthly science can find its ultimate justification 
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only in doing, but it is the true office of philosophy to 
serve a more worthy and ultimate end. For the eternal 
function of the Divine Sophia is to supply the knowing 
which serves being first of all and doing only in so far 
as action is instrumental to that being. 

The present sad estate of much philosophy is 
largely the result of a critical acumen which has run 
far ahead of the unfoldment of balancing insight. Far be 
it from me to question the valid functions of the critical 
spirit, for I would be among the last who would care to 
abide in a fool's castle of illusion, but criticism by 
itself leads only to the dead-end of universal skepticism. 
To be sure, this skepticism may be variously disguised, 
as revealed in statements such as "all knowledge is only 
probable knowledge", or "knowledge is only warranted 
assertibility which is tested by how far it serves adapta- 
tion of an organism to its environment", or it may lead 
to the out-right denial that there is any such thing as 
Reality or Truth. But in any case certainty is lost with 
even the hope that certainty may ever be found. There 
are men of strange taste who seem to like the resultant 
gambler‘'s world of complete uncertainty wherein nothing 
may be trusted and only illusions are left to feed the 
yearning for belief. But for all those of deeper religious 
need the death of hope for certainty is the ultimate tragedy 
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of absolute pessimism--not the relative pessimism of a 
Buddha, a Christ, or a Schopenhauer, who each saw the 
hopeless darkness of this dark world as well as a Door 
leading to the undying Light, but rather a pessimism so 
deep that there is no hope for Light anywhere. Somewhere 
there must be certainty if the end of life is to be more 
than eternal despair. And to find this certainty something 
other than criticism is required. 

As the stream of experience passes by us we find 
no beginning and no end. With our science we slash arbi- 
trary cuts across that stream and find innumerable re- 
lations intertwining indeterminate parts that we can define 
and organize into systems with considerable skill. But 
as to the ultimate nature of the parts in relation we know. 
nothing at all. From whence the stream and whither? That 
is the question which centuries and millenia of knowledge 
grounded only in the empirically given has never been able 
to answer. Hopeless is the estate of man if the source of 
all he knows is experience and nothing more. 

But is there, mayhap, a source of knowledge other 
than experience and its (supposedly) one-parented child, 
‘the concept? The great among the ancients have affirmed 
that there is, and so have others throughout our racial 
history. I, too, affirm that there is this third organ 
of knowledge and that it may be realized by him who strives 


in the right direction. And I, also, confirm those ancients 
who say that through this other organ the resolution of 

the ultimate questions may be found and a knowledge real- 
ized that is not sterile, though its form may be most un- 
expected. But do the barricades of modern criticism leave 
room for the forgotten Door? I believe that they do once 
the structure of criticism is carefully analyzed and that 
which is sound is separated from that which is unsound. 

For philosophic criticism is no authoritarian absolute 
competent to close the door to testimony from the fount 


of immediacy. 


#2 « Kant's Critique seems to have established this 
important proposition: The pure reason by itself can 
establish judgments of possibility only and can predicate 
existence of that possibility solely as a possibility. 

In order to predicate actuality of an existence something 
more is required. In general, the predication of actual 
existence becomes possible by means of the empiric material 
given through the senses. The combination of the princi- 
ples of pure reason and the material given through the 
senses makes possible the unity of experience whereby raw 
immediacy can be incorporated in a totality organized 
under law. This establishes a basis for confidence in 
the theoretic determinations of science as such, with all 


that follows from that. But there are demands within 


human consciousness that remain unsatisfied by this 
integration. Kant was aware of this fact and tried to 
resolve the problem in his Critique of Practical Reason, 
but he failed to achieve any adequate ground for assur- 
ance. Thus we stand today in @ position where for thought 
there is no certain but only probable knowledge. 

In the present philosophic outline I do not chal- 
lenge the essential validity of the above conclusion, drawn 
from the Critique of Pure Reason. I accept the principle 
that pure thought can give only judgments of possible ex- 
istence. But I go further than Kant in maintaining that 
in the total organization of consciousness there are phases 
which are neither conceptual nor empiric-—-the latter term 
being understood as consciousness-value dependent upon the 
senses. I draw attention to such a phase which, while not 
commonly active among men, has yet been reported by a few 
individuals throughout the span of known history, and 
maintain that I have myself realized at least some measure 
of the operation of this phase. This phase has been known 
in the West under a number of designations, such as "Cosmic 
Consciousness", "Mystical Insight", "Specialism", "Trans- 
humanism", etc. In the Orient it has been given a more 
systematic treatment and designation. Thus, it is recog~ 


nizable under the terms "Samadhi", "Dhyana", and "Prajna". 


The character of this phase of consciousness, as it has 
been represented in existent discussions and as revealed 
in my own contact with it, is of the nature of immediate 
awareness of an existential content or value. This in- 
mediacy is of a far superior order as compared to that 
given through the senses, for the latter is dependent upon 
the instrumentality of sensuous organs and functions. As 
compared to experience through the senses this rarer phase 
of consciousness gives a transcendent value immediately and 
renders possible the predication of its existence ina 
judgment without violating the fundamental principles laid 
down by Kant. 

An epistemological critique of this transcendental 
phase of consciousness is possible only by one in whom it 
is operative. This is true for the reason that the episte- 
mologist, unlike the psychologist, can work only upon the 
material he actually has within his own consciousness. 

His is the inside view, while the psychologist, so long as 
he is only a psychologist, is restricted to the material 
that can be observed externally. Thus, the epistemologist 
is concerned with an analysis of the base of judgments of 
significance and value, while the method of the psycholo- 
gist confines him to the field of judgments concerning 
enpirically existent fact. As a consequence, the findings 


of the psychologist are irrelevant with respect to the more 


interior field of value and meaning. Failure to keep this 
fact in mind has produced a considerable confusion and 
heartache that were quite unnecessary. 

The problem before us at this point is largely 
outside the reach of the psychologist, as it is concerned 
with value and meaning and not with observable existences, 
save only in very incidental degree. Very likely, the 
operation of the transcendental phase of consciousness, 
which is predicated here, may have co-ordinate effects 
which can be observed by the psychologist, and perhaps 
even the physiologist. But whatever may be thus observed 
has no bearing upon the standing of the inner and directly 
realized value and meaning. Apparently, deviation from 
psychological and physiological norm may be, and indeed 
has been, noted. Often this deviation from norm has been 
interpreted as an adverse criticism of the directly 
realized meaningful content. This procedure is both un- 
scientific and unphilosophical, for it involves the blind 
assumption that the virtue of being superior attaches to 
the norm as such. By applying this same method consistent- 
ly within, say, the setting of the life and consciousness 
of the Australian bushmen, we would be forced to an adverse 
judgment relative to all the higher human culture in all 
forms. As many of our psychologists and physiologists 


do not actually maintain this consistent position, we are 


forced to the conclusion that they permit personal pre- 
judice the determinant part in their valuations. 

In current discussions it has been frequently 
noted that some concepts refer to sensuously given ex- 
istences directly while others do not. These existences 
have been called "referents". This leads to the formula- 
tion: Some concepts have referents while others do noe: 
Generally the former concepts are given the superior 
validity and the latter only such validity as they may 
acquire by leading to concepts that do have referents. 
Indeed, there are some writers who deny that there is any 
such thing as a concept, and admit only words. In any 
case, the concepts, or words, without referents, are viewed 
as mere abstractions. Now, while it may be valid to regard 
concepts as important only in so far as they lead to refer- 
ents, it is an arbitrary assumption to maintain that the 
referent must always be an empirically given fact. The 
referent may be a content given by the transcendent phase of 
consciousness immediately. In this case, the abstract con- 
cept may have as genuine reference-value as the more concrete 
ideas. It is only through the mystical awakening that this 
question can be answered positively. It is part of the thesis— 
of the present work that abstract concepts, or at any rate 
some abstract concepts, do in fact mean a content that can 


be realized immediately. Thus the most abstract phase of 
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thought can lead to meaning at least as directly as con- 
crete ideas. But this meaning is not a sensuously given 
content. 

A fundamental implication is that some conceptual 
systems may be regarded as symbols of transcendental mean- 
ing. Perhaps we may regard this symbolical form of refer- 
ence as characteristic of all concepts with respect to 
all referents, whether empiric or transcendental. Some 
of the more mature branches of modern science seem to be 
arriving at such an interpretation of their own theoretical 
constructions. Thus, in current physics the constructions 
are often spoken of as models which mean a reality or 
referent which in its own nature is not thinkable. The 
model, then, is not a mere photographic reproduction but 
a thinkable and logical pattern which corresponds to the 
observed relationships in the referent. Such a pattern 
is a symbol, though perhaps not in the special sense in 
which Dr. C. G. Jung uses this term. At any rate, in this 
case it is a symbol of relationships. In the transcend- 
ental sense the symbol would represent substantialities. 
We have here, then, the essential difference between the 
intellect as used in science and as employed in connection 
with metaphysics. In the one case it supplies a symbol 
for relationships, in the other a symbol of substantial 


realities. 


The primary value of the intellect is that it 
gives command. By means of science nature is manipulated 
and controlled in an ever widening degree. This fact is 
too well known to need elaboration. The same principle 
applies to transcendent realities. Through the power of 
thought this Domain, too, becomes one which can be navi- 
gated. Immature mystics are not navigators, and there- 
fore realize the transcendent as a Sea in which their 
boats of consciousness either drift or are propelled by 
powers which they, individually, do not control. in such 
cases, if the boats are controlled, other unseen intelli- 
gence does the work. Many mystics give this controlling 
power the blanket name of "God". The real and genuine 
reference here is to a Power beyond the individual and 
self-conscious personal self that is realized as operative 
but not understood in its character. On the other hand, 
the mystic who has control may drop the term "God", with 
its usual connotations, from his vocabulary. However, he 
knows that the term does refer to something quite real 
though very imperfectly understood by the larger number 
of mystics. This control depends upon the development of 
understanding and thought having quite a different order 
of reference from that which applies to experience through 


the senses. 
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#3 « The empirically given manifold of fact that con- 
stitutes the raw material of physical science is not 
itself the same as science, nor does it become so simply 
by being collected, recorded, and classified. To raise 
this body of fact to the status of science it must all be 
incorporated within an interpretative theory which satis- 
fies certain conditions. Two of these conditions are 
fundamental and ineluctable. First, the interpretative 
theory must be a logical and self-consistent whole from 
which deductive inferences can be drawn. This is an ab- 
solute necessity of science as such. Second, the theory 
mst in addition be so selected and formulated that the 
sequential train of inferences therefrom shall at some 
stage suggest an empirically possible experiment or obser- 
vation which can confirm or fail to confirm the inference. 
This condition is not a necessity of science in the onto- 
logical sense, but is an essential part of empiric science. 
This condition peculiarly marks the radical departure of 
modern science as contrasted to the science of the schol- 
astics and of Aristotle. It is a principle of the highest 
pragmatic importance and is the prime key to the western 

' and modern type of control of nature. Now, any organiza- 
tion of a collection of observed facts that satisfies 
these two conditions is science in the current sense of 


the worde 


te 


But while the above two principles are the only 
two necessary conditions for defining a body of knowledge 
as scientific, in the current sense, yet in practice © 
scientists demand more. There is a third condition which 
Serves convenience and even prejudice rather than logic. 
This is the requirement that the interpretative theory 
shall be congruent with already established or accepted 
scientific points of view, unless it is well proven that 
this third condition cannot be satisfied without violating 
the first or second. The long resistance to the accept- 
ance of the Hinstein dynamics was due to the fact that the 
relativity theory violated the third condition, though 
conforming to the first two. Only with reluctance could 
the body of scientists be induced to abandon the classical 
mechanics of Newton. for many years the latter was lovingly 
patched with the baling wire of ad hoc hypotheses, and 
the body of scientists~--very much like a conservative farmer 
attached to a tumble-down wagon, ancient team, and éis- 
integrating harness, held together and kept going by every 
device of ingenuity, and hating the modern truck that has 
been offered him as a present--refused to have anything 
to do with the new theory, even though it satisfied the 
first condition with exceptional beauty. But, ultimately, 
because the relativity theory met the test of the second 
condition and the Newtonian view had indubitably lost its 


logical coherence in the domain of electrodynamics, due 
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to heavy patching, the former was, perforce, accepted. 
This bit out of the history of science simply illustrates 
the fact that the third condition is merely arbitrary in 
the logical sense. However, it must be acknowledged that 
this condition does have a degree of practical and psycho- 
logical justification. It is part and parcel of the 
conservative spirit which someone has given a rather aphor- 
istic formulation in the following terms: "So long as it 
is not necessary to change it is necessary not to change." 
Change that is too rapid for adjustment and assimilation 
is not without its danger. 

The danger of change is a danger to the all too 
human nature of the scientist and not a danger to science 
itself. The third condition exists for the protection of 
the scientist because he is a human being, and is quite 
irrelevant so far as science as such is concerned. I have 
talked to scientifically oriented minds and developed 
conceptions implying or explicitly affirming the reality 
of the transcendent, to which they took no logical excep- 
tion, but they then drew the protecting robes of the third 
condition about themselves and withdrew to what they 
imagined was the safety of their enclosure. It is not wise 
to treat scared children too roughly, and, in so far as the 
third condition is used as a protective temenos for the 
fallible human nature of the scientist, it should be 
respected. But this third condition is no real part of 
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science as science and may not be properly invoked to 
discredit the truth of any interpretative construction. 

Today in the vast domain of the bio-psychological 
sciences--which include the whole of man in so far as he 
is an object for science-~and in much of philosophy, the 
predominant orientation is to Darwin. Darwinism has a 
two-fold meaning of which the lesser aspect is innocent 
and creditable enough, but the larger aspect of which is 
a sinister force--perhaps the most sinister--that seri- 
ously threatens the ultimate good of the human soul. 

In the narrower sense, Darwin gave us a major 
scientific contribution. Through the facts observed by 
Darwin the notion of organic evolution is drawn into the 
focus of consciousness with a well-nigh ineluctable 
force. So far the contribution of Darwin is positive and, 
I believe, permanent. But in the larger sense Darwinism 
involves a good deal more than this. The evolutionary 
process is interpreted as a blind and mechanical force 
operating in the primordial roots of life and responsible 
for every development including man, even the most cultured. 
The facts may, and I believe do, require some conception 
of evolution for their interpretation. But there are other 
conceptions of the nature of evolution, differing radically 
from Darwin's idea, that do interpret the facts, or may 


be adapted to such interpretation. Evolution may be con- 
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. ceived as the technique of an intelligent process, and it 
may be conceived comprehensively as the complement of an 
involutionary process. Evolution thus conceived is not 
part of Darwinism in the invidious sense. 

The first two conditions of scientific method do 
not impose the blind and mechanical view of evolution as 
a scientifically necessary interpretation. The orienta- 
tion on the part of scientists to this radically anti- 
transcendental view is merely in conformity with the arti- 
ficial third condition. Yet it must be confessed that the 
mechanistic interpretation does have certain advantages. 
To those who hate mystery it seems as though here we have 
a key for understanding life, in all its elaborations, that 
is directly and objectively understandable. Thus the 
senses and the intellect are all that is necessary for the 
conquest of life. There is much of illusion in this. for 
when the biologist falls back on the chemist to explain 
his vital phenomena, the chemist gives him cold comfort 
when he says that he does not find chemical phenomena 
adequate to meet the requirements of the biologist; and 
then when the biologist turns to the most basic physical 
science of all, i.e., physics, he finds that since 1896 phys- 
ics has laid the foundation for nysticism with a vengeance, 
and the materialistic biologist is left without fundamental 


support for his interpretative view. 
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The idea that in the purely naturalistic sense 
there is a tendency in living organism to rise in the 
scale is by no means a scientifically established fact. 
To be sure, we do find a vast difference of level in the 
hierarchy of living creatures, reaching from the mineral 
or near the mineral to the Buddhas, but it is not a 
scientifically established fact that this difference of 
elevation is not due to periodic or continuous impinge- 
ment of energy from transcendental roots. If the cause 
of rise in the scale is transcendental, then it is not 
naturalistic. Apart from this consideration--which for 
the moment I shall treat as only speculative--there is 
strong positive evidence that in the purely naturalistic 
sense all function in nature tends toward degradation. 
The physicists tell us that in all of their observation 
from the laboratory up to astro-physics they find no ex- 
ception to the second law of thermo-dynamics. In simple 
terms, this law says that all energy tends to flow down 
hill, that is, from saniers oF high concentration to 
regions of low concentration, as from the stars to the 
depths of space. And further, energy is available for 
work only while it is on this flow, and is lost in the 
final stage of dissemination. All of this simply leads 
to the view that the purely naturalistic tendency is 


toward degradation. 
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Are we not justified in viewing life as some 
kind of energy? Would not such a view be a peculiarly 
consistent application of the third condition? Because 
it constitutes an extension of an already accepted scien- 
tific viewpoint. But if natural life is to be viewed as 
an energy, is there not then a strong presumption that 
this energy does not constitute an exception to the gen- 
eral law which seems to be universally confirmed by the 
observation of the physicist? If the answer to these 
three questions is affirmative, it follows that we must 
view natural life, taken in isolation from any transcend- 
ental impingement of energy, as tending toward degradation. 
The consequences of such an altered viewpoint are far- 
reaching. For instance, the ethnologist would no longer 
find justification for viewing the culture of so-called 
primitive man as the interpretatively significant root- 
source of higher culture, since this primitive culture 
would actually be degraded culture and thus not a root but 
the near end-term of a process of degradation. We would 
no longer be justified in viewing something like the voodoo 
as the primitive form of religious consciousness, or the 
seed from which ultimately flowered the higher religious 
consciousness, but we would see in this form of religious 
practice the degraded state of religion--that which re- 
ligion becomes in the hands of a race moving toward ex- 


tinction. As another instance we would find that the 
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reductive? interpretation in analytic psychology would lose 
all really significant value. | 
Later in this volume I shall have occasion to de- 
velop more fully the line of argument sketched above in 
its relation to much current psychological interpretation 
of mystical states of consciousness. For it appears that 
most of the disparagement found in such interpretations 
develops from the prejudicial attitude growing out of a 
predeliction for the invidious extension of Darwinism. 
For the present I am concerned only with the development 
of a general orienting pre-view in relation to the general 


reference of ideas. 


Hh. The following chapter is introduced to establish 
a ground of knowledge upon which the body of subsequent 
duterpretation is largely based. This mainly descriptive- 
narrative statement is to be understood as having the same 
methodological significance that attaches to the labor- 
atory record in the development of scientific theoretical 
interpretation. But in this case the immediately given 
material is not of the objective sort studied in scientific 
laboratories; it is that which is found by a predominantly 
conscious penetration of the subjective pole of conscious- 
ness. In this case that which corresponds to the raw 
material of scientific ear qualities or states 
found by piercing into the "I" rather than by observing 
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the "not-I". A referential ground for interpretation of 
this sort is far from being a commonplace in the sense 
that all the objective material of scientific theory may 
be called commonplace, since the latter is, in principle, 
available to any so-called five~sense consciousness. Very 
few human beings have conscious familiarity with the zone 
in question, but there are a few who do, and they under- 
stand each other when they meet. This latter fact is of 
the very highest significance for it reveals that the sub- 
jective realm is not something absolutely unique in an 
individual and having nothing in common with anyone else. 
Unquestionably there are detailed features of the subject- 
ive zone which are unique as one individual is contrasted 
with another individual and as one type of individual is 
set off by another type. But these wanionte grow less and 
less with the depth of penetration, while there is a 
progressive growth in congruency of insight which in the 
end tends to become absolute. At the very center stands 
Enlightenment, which is fundamentally the same for all men. 
I must leave this statement in dogmatic form since it can 
neither be proved nor disproved in objective terms. 

The initial and most superficial stage of the sub- 
jective penetration is, admittedly, intensely personal, 
for no man can start at any point save that of himself, a 
concrete individual living at some particular point in time 


and space. An early danger of the Way is that of becoming 
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entrapped in this purely personal subjectivity for an 
indefinite period of time. But he who is caught at this 
point has scarcely taken the first step on the ladder. 

The real penetration lies beyond the personal self. 
Reaching beyond the personal stage the "I" rapidly grows 

in impersonality until it acquires the value of a Universal 
Principle. Thus the inner ground is a common wna: teak 
as truly as is the objective content of consciousness con- 
mon to all men. As empiric scientists, in general, under- 
stand each other's way of thinking, so those who know some 
measure of the impersonal "I" understand each other's 
peculiar language, at least in its primary reference. To 
be sure, there are variants here, just as there are differ- 
ences of scientific specialty, which restrict the complete- 
ness of mutual understanding. In general, a specialist in 
sub-atomic physics would not talk the specific language 

of a specialist in biology, yet with respect to the general 
determinants of empirical science as such there is mutuality 
of understanding. The analogue of this is definitely to be 
found among the mystics. And this fact is a real cause for 
confusion on the part of a non-mystical investigator of 
mystical states of consciousness. There are agreements 

and differentiations not hard for him who has Vision to 
understand, but which are hopelessly confusing to the un- 


initiated. 
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In the record given in the next chapter, part of 
the material is doubtless unique with respect to the in- 
dividual. In this respect there are several divergences 
from other records that can be found in literature. But 
very soon the content acquires a progressively universal 
character. Proof of this can be found, likewise, by 
reference to the appropriate literature. It is this more 
universally identical content that constitutes the main 
ground of reference of the later interpretation. Indeed, 
there is here a common ground for all men, but generally 
it is lost in the Unconscious, yet waiting, ever ready to 
be revealed when the Light of Consciousness turns upon 


Itself toward Its Source. 


Footnotes to Chapter I 


the Critique of Pure Reason by Immanuel Kant, the most 
important work in the whole of Western philosophical 
literature. 


"Naturalism" here is taken to mean that sensuously 
observed Nature is all that there is of Reality. 


>In analytic psychology the standpoint which views the 
reference of complexes welling up from the unconscious 
as being due to causal factors which lie in the conscious 
field of the past is called "reductive". This stands in 
contrast to the "constructive" standpoint which views 
such complexes as symbolically meaning, or also meaning, 
an end to be developed in the future. See "Definitions", 


Chapter XI in Jung's Psychological Types. 
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Chapter II 
A Mystical Unfoldment 


It was during the period when I was a student 
in the Graduate School of Philosophy of Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1912-13 that, finally, I became convinced of 
the probable existence of a iranacendeny mode of con- 
sciousness which could not be comprehended within the 
limits of our ordinary forms of knowledge. Several 
factors converged in the forming of this conviction. 
For one thing, a considerable portion of western philo- 
sophy from the Greeks to the present day seemed to imply 
some sort of insight into Reality that was not reducible 
to observation or derivable from immediate experience by 
logical deduction, however acute the course of reasoning 
might be. At the same time, the profound assurance of 
truth I had realized in my studies in pure mathematics 
did not seem to be explained satisfactorily by any of 
those philosophical interpretations which aim to show 
that mathematics is derived from the facts of the ex- 
ternal world by mere abstraction. Throughout all dis- 
cussion the feeling persisted that at the root of mathe- 
matics there lay a mystery, reaching far deeper than any- 
thing attained through the senses. In addition, for a 
period of some three years I had had a degree of contact 


with the Buddhist, Vedantist, and Theosophical phases 
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of oriental thought, and in all these the evidence of 
some sort of transcendental consciousness was peculiarly 
decisive. On the other hand, as a factor which acted 

in a sort of negative sense, the various philosophies 
which repudiated the actuality of any transcendental or 
mystical reality seemed to have the effect of barrenness 
which left them far from satisfactory. Meanwhile, acting 
beneath the surface of my consciousness, there was a more 
or less inarticulate faith which insisted that the truly 
valid interpretation of reality must be such as would 
satisfy through and through, and thus not be barren. Yet 
the dialectical and polemical processes of the various 
western schools of thought were inadequate for supplying 
the completely satisfactory solution which, while afford- 
ing the appropriate recognition of the needs of experience 
and of reason, at the same time satisfied the hunger for 
assurance and depth. However, the evidence from history 
seemed to make it clear that at least some few among 
mankind had achieved this assurance which was both reason- 
able and full. So it seemed to me to be highly probable 
that there must be a mode of consciousness or knowledge 
not yet comprehended by epistemology and psychology as 
developed in the West. 

| At that time I had no clear idea of what this 
knowledge might be, or of the methods by which one might 
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hope to attain it. I had had some brief contact with 
the oriental manuals on transformation and realized that 
they seemed to point to a kind of consciousness, which, 
while not generally realized by mankind, yet was poten-— 
tially within the range of human attainment. At first 
I attempted to interpret the material contained within 
these manuals in the conceptual forms of western thought, 
but always in these efforts I finally met failure. I 
soon found enough to know that there was something con- 
cealed within the manuals, because I noted certain subtle 
affective changes they induced within me, and there was 
aroused also a sense of something near that yet defeated 
the efforts of my understanding to comprehend. So I be- 
gan to feel sure of a hidden somewhat to which these 
manuals were related, if for no other reason than that 
their first effect was to leave me disturbed and restless. 
The desire for peace of mind sometimes counseled me to 
turn away from them, but then the realization that the 
subsequent position would be arbitrary and artificial, 
and therefore a repudiation of an honest search for 
reality, whatever that might be, always forced me to 
return to those disturbing manuals. _ | 

It soon became clear, if this search in a new 
direction was to be successful, I had to reach beyond 


anything contained within the academic circles of the 
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West. The manuals demanded a life-practice or attitude 
which involved the whole man, and thus the requirements 
were incompatible with the attitude of a tentative trying 
while part of the man stood back enclosed in a sort of 
reserve. Again and again I found the statement that, 
if a man would attain the transcendent realization, he 
must renounce all, and not merely part, of what he per- 
sonally is. I did not find this an easy step to consunm- 
mate. For years I resisted it, offering part of myself, 
yet holding back a certain reserve. During all this time 
I realized only imperfect and unsatisfactory results, and 
often regretted the experiment. But it was not long be- 
fore I found that I had gone too far to turn back. I had 
realized enough to render forever barren the old pastures, 
and yet not enough to know either peace or satisfaction. 
For some years I rested in this position of indecision, 
without achieving much visible progress. Yet meanwhile, 
as time rolled on, progressive exhaustion of the world- 
desire developed, while concomitantly there grew a greater 
willingness to abandon all that had been reserved and so 
complete the experiment. 

As the years passed, I began to form a better idea 
of the goal and of the reasons underlying the requirements 
of the manuals. All this helped to arouse a greater will 


to effort, and so I began to experiment more deliberately 
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with the various transformation-techniques that came 
before my attention. All, or nearly all, of these were 
of oriental origin, and in most cases I found them disap- 
pointing in their effectiveness. But, finally, I realized 
that there are several techniques and that these are de- 
signed to meet the needs of quite various temperaments 
-and psychical organizations. In time it became clear 
that there are important temperamental and psychical 
differences as between orientals and occidentals, and 
that this fact implied modification of methods. Sol 
began seeking for the invariable elements in the dif- 
ferent techniques with a view to finding just what was 
essential. Ultimately I found one oriental Sage with 
whose thought and temperament I felt a high degree of 
sympathetic rapport. This Sage was the Vedantic philo- 
sopher known as Shankara. I found myself in striking 
agreement with the more fundamental phases of his thought 
and quite willing to apply the highly intellectual tech- 
nique which he had charted. It was in this Sage's writ- 
ings that I finally found the means which were effective 
in producing the transformation which I sought. | 
In the meantime I had met various individuals and 
groups who offered and rendered assistance in the direc- 
tion I was seeking to go, and from all of them I must 


acknowledge having received positive values which had a 
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progressively clarifying effect upon the understanding. 
But none of them offered methods which proved decisively 
effective with me. Nearly all of these placed their 
predominant stress upon feeling-transformation and failed 
to satisfy the intellectual demands which, with me, always 
remained strong. Of all such Teachers whom I met, either 
through their living presence or their written word, 
Shankara, alone, adequately satisfied the intellectual 
side of my nature. So, while I owe much to many whom 
I have known in one way or another, it yet remained for | 
Shankara to offer the hint which proved to be decisive. 

| However, even Shankara did not supply all the 
specifications for the method which became finally ef- 
fective. Also, I had to discover adaptations which would 
satisfy the needs of an academically trained occidental 
natures. None of these adaptations violated any of the 
fundamentals of Shankara's teaching. But what I added 
as a sort of creative discovery was peculiarly decisive 
in its effect. At the present time, I am convinced that 
some such original discovery is vitally important in 
effecting a self-induced transformation. 

In the period just preceding the hour when success 

finally crowned a search which covered nearly a quarter 


of a century, certain features characteristic of the 
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transcendent consciousness had become theoretically clear. 
I had attained an intellectual grasp of the vitally im- 
portant fact that transcendent consciousness differs 
from our ordinary consciousness in the primary respect 
that it is a state of consciousness wherein the disjunc- 
tion between the subject pos consciousness and the object 
of consciousness is destroyed. It is a state wherein 
self-identity and the field of consciousness are blended 
in one indissoluble whole. This supplied the prime charac- 
teristic by which all our common suusciouaness could be 
differentiated from the transcendent. The former is all 
of the type which may be called subject-object or relative 
consciousness. 

The second fact of primary importance, that I 
now understood, was that the common denominator, as it 
were, of both kinds of consciousness lay in the subject 
or self. This fact is identical, in a significant degree, 
with the fundamental discovery of Descartes, i.e., that 
when everything is submitted to critical examination it 
still remains impossible to doubt one's own being, how- 
ever little one may be able to understand the nature of 
that being. I also discovered the essential timelessness 
of the subject or self, and that in its purity, unmixed 
with any objective element, it can never truly be an 
object of consciousness. I readily realized that if 
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pure subjectivity, or the bare power to be aware, was a 
permanent or unchanging element and therefore must, as a 
consequence, stand outside of time and be unaffected by 
any history, then it must be, of necessity, immortal. 

I saw that this kind of immortality is wholly impersonal 
and does not, by itself, imply the unlimited persistence 
of the quality of individuality which distinguishes one 
man from another. But the finding of one immortal element 
affords a definite anchorage and security, grounded in 
certainty of an order far superior to that of any kind 

of faith. When I had reached this point in the unfold- 
ment of my understanding I really had achieved the posi- 
tive value of decisive importance which, some years later, 
was to prove the effective entering wedge for opening the 
Way to the transcendent level of consciousness. 

While, in addition to the principles or facts 
just discussed, there are a number of other statements 
relative to the transcendent that can be found in litera- 
ture, yet, in my judgment, the recognition of these is 
all that is absolutely essential to prepare the under- 
standing for the Transcendental Awakening. These princi- 
ples or facts are clearly of noetic value, and they can 
be appreciated quite apart from any affective transforma- 
tion that may be associated with the arousing of trans- 


cendental apperception. In fact, it may be entirely 
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possible that a sufficiently concentrated meditation 
upon the inner significance of these principles might 
prove an efficient means for effecting the transforma- 
tion without the aid of any other subsidiary factor. 
However, they were not the sole factors that were opera- 
tive in my experience, though they occupied the position 
of first importance. - | 
Concurrently with the attainment of the prelimi- 
nary noetic adjustment certain important transformations 
were developing in the affective and conative side of 
my nature. Early in my studies I found that the manuals 
emphasized the necessity of killing out desire. This 
proved to be a difficult step to understand and far from 
easy to accomplish. Desire and sentient life are in- 
separable, and so it seemed as though this demand implied 
the equivalent of self-extinction. It was only after 
gome time that I discovered that the real meaning con- 
sisted in a changing of the polarization of desire. 
Ordinarily, desire moves towards objects and objective 
achievements, in some sense. It is necessary that this 
desire should be given another polarization so that, in- 
stead of objects and achievements in the world-field being 
sought, an eternal and all-encompassing consciousness 
should be desired. This interpretation clarified the 
meaning of the demand and rendered it intellectually 


acceptable, but did not at once effect the required re- 
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polarization. To accomplish this the wearing power of 
time proved to be necessary. As the years passed the 
outward polarization of the desire did grow weaker; and 
some months just prior to the hour when the radical transi- 
tion in consciousness was consummated, it actually had 
become transformed into a distaste for practically every- 
thing belonging to the world-field. It seemed that all 
in the world-field was drained dry of every significant 
value. Though there still remained vast quantities of 
objective secular information of which I was ignorant 
and could have acquired, and there were many experiences 
which I had never sampled, yet I realized that, as such, 
they were void of depth and had no more value than David 
Hume's game of backgammon. If there had not been @ com 
pensating polarization of desire in another direction, 
it seems highly probable that at this stage my state of 
consciousness would have had a very pessimistic and de- 
pressed coloring, but as there was at the same time a 
strong growth of the desire for transcendent conscious- 
ness, the result was that the psychical energy did have 
an outlet. However, there was a critical point at which 
the shifting polarization had attained something like a 
neutral balance!. At this point there was no decisive 
wish to go either way and the whole field of interest 
took on a very colorless quality. As I look back upon 
the whole experience I would say that this stage was the 
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only one which involved real danger. I found it necessary 
to supplement the neutral state of desire by a forcibly 
willed resolution, and thus proceed in the chosen direc- 
tion regardless of the absence of inclination“. However, 
once past the critical point, the inward polarization of 
desire developed rapidly, and presently spontaneous in- 
clination rendered the forcibly willed resolution unneces- 
Sary. 

In addition to the barrier of desire directed 
toward external objects, the manuals specify a very in- 
portant and closely related bareten to attainment. This 
is egoism. The strong feeling for, and attachment to, 
egoistic differentiation is an insurmountable barrier to 
a kind of consciousness which, instead of being discrete 
and ego-bound, is continuous, free, and impersonal. So a 
certain critical degree of dissolution or solution of the 
egoistic crystallization must be effected if the trans- 
formation of consciousness is to be successful. I did not 
find it difficult to appreciate the logic of this require- 
ment, but again, as in the case of outwardly polarized 
desire, the difficult part was the actual dissolution of 
the egoistic feeling. The ordinary technique is the prac- 
tice of practical altruism until personal self-consideration 
sinks well into the background. But this is not the only 
means which effects this result. A desire for the trans- 


cendent Self and a love of universals also tend toward the 
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required melting of the egoistic feeling. In this part 

of the discipline I found that my already established love. 
of mathematics and philosophy was an aid of radical in- 
portance that, supplemented by more tangible soientiisi. 
finally produced the requisite degree of melting. 

In my experience, the preliminary noetic adjust- 
ment required much less time and effort than the requisite 
affective and conative re-orientation. With the latter 
the wearing-down process of time proved to be necessary. 
Unquestionably, if the feelings and will could have been 
made to respond more readily to the leadership of under- 
standing, then the transformation of the consciousness 
would have been achieved in much less time. But, as human 
nature is constituted, it appears this phase of the labor 
does require much patience and the assistance of the matur- 
ing which time brings in its natural course. 

Preceding the hour of the radical transition in 
consciousness there had been two premonitory recognitions 
of substantial adjustment value. The first occurred about 
fourteen years before, and the second only about nine months 
prior to, the culminating stage. The first of these il- 
lustrates the important difference between the theoreti- 
cal appreciation of a fact or principle and a kind of 
adjustment to, or realization of, that which I have called 
‘Recognition’. For some years I had been familiar with 
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the Indian concept of Atman and understood that it meant 

a spiritual 'Self', conceived as being the irreducible 
center of consciousness on which all knowledge or con- 
sciousness in the relative sense depended. I had found 

no empiric or logical difficulty with this concept and 

had accepted it as valid. I understood quite well, as 

an immediate implication, that since I am the Self, there- 
fore, the judgment "I am Atman" is practically a tautology. 
I did not see how any idea could have greater philosophical 
clarity. But on one occasion, when a friend was outlining 
a method of systematic discrimination between the Self 

and the not-Self, finally culminating in the judgment 

"I am Atman", I recognized in this a profound truth carry- 
ing the very highest significance. With this there came 

a sense of new insight and of joy. It made a difference 

in me which the theoretical acceptance and appreciation 

of the judgment had failed to do. — 

In analyzing the difference between the recog- 
nition and the theoretical acceptance without recognition, 
it seems that in the latter instance there is a quality 
which might be called mediative distance, while in the 
case of recognition there is the closeness of immediacy. 
There is something non-logical that is added, but, while 
non-logical, it is not anti-logical. Part of the effect 


was an increased clarity in the apperception of the logi- 
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cal implications which followed. Spontaneously and with 
intellectual ease I began thinking consequences which 
were practically identical with a number of fundamental 
statements in the Bhagavad-gita. But now these thoughts 
were my thoughts in a close and intimate sense, whereas 
prior to that time they were simply ideas which I had 
touched through my reading, often not feeling very sympa- 
thetic with them. Within a considerable range of con- 
sciousness I now felt assurance, whereas previously I had 
merely believed or accepted because of theoretical con- 
siderations. lIdeas which formerly had had the effect of 
constraint upon me now had a definitely joyous and freedon- 
giving value. And it was only a momentary flash of insight 
that had made all this difference! The effect persisted 
and has never been lost at any time since, though the fresh- 
ness of the insight gradually waned and became a ‘matter of 
course’ in the background of my thinking and valuation. 
Much that had been previously obscure in a certain class 
of oriental thinking I now found myself understanding with 
a greatly increased clarity’. | 

In connection with the foregoing recognition, it 
seems clear to me that the prior theoretical acceptance 
had prepared the soil of the mind, as it were, for the 
subsequent realization. While there is something addi- 


tional in the recognition as compared to the theoretical 


acceptance, that ‘something’ is not in the nature of con- 
cepts nor of an added experience in any perceptive sense. 
It rather belongs to some other dimension of conscious- 
ness, not contained in either concepts or percepts, but 
which has a radical effect upon value. It may lead a 
train of thought to new discovery, but is not itself re- 
vealed in a subsequent analysis of that train of thought. 
Te formal relationships of the final expression of the 
thought may be quite clear and understandable to the 
trained intellect of a man who is without insight and 
they may stand up quite well under criticisn. Yet the 
insight renders possible much that is beyond the power 

of the trained intellect which lacks the insight. It 

can lead the way in radical cognitive discovery and con- 
tribute a form to the time-bound world that will have its 
effects, large or small, in the stream of time. But he 
who is blind to this dimension of consciousness that I 
have called "Value" will see only a form, a mere con- 
figuration on the surface. Tet another who is awake to 
Value will, at the same time, recognize depth in the con- 
figuration. Also, one who is not awakened may, by dwell- 
ing upon the configuration through a method that has long 
been known as meditation, find the value-dimension aroused 


to recognition in his consciousness. And it is just this 
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something additional, this somewhat that is over and 
above the concept, with all its traceable ramifications, 
which makes all the difference in the world! 

The second premonitory recognition had a markedly 
different background, since it expressed itself in a judg- 
ment for which I had not been prepared by prior theoreti- 
cal acceptance. I had been meditating upon the concept 
of 'Nirvana’ when, suddenly, it dawned upon me that I, 
in the inmost sense, am identical with Nirvana. My pre- 
vious ideas upon this subject had involved a confusion 
which, while logical analysis should have dispelled it, 
none the less persisted. Despite statements to the con- 
trary, with which I was familiar, I had been thinking of 
Nirvana as a kind of other world standing in disparate 
relation to this world of relative consciousness. Of 
course, I should have realized the hidden error in this 
view, as such an interpretation involved placing Nirvana 
dn the relative manifold. But probably through intel- 
lectual laziness I failed to carry ny thought through on 
this point. The result was that the recognition effected 
for me a new cognitive discovery as well as a deepening 
and illumining effect in the dimension of value. I readily 
saw the reason why so little had been said, and indeed | 
why so little could be said, concerning Nirvana beyond 
the assertion of its reality. The inner core of the 'I', 


like Nirvana, is not an objective existence but is, rather, 
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the 'thread' upon which the objective material of con- 
sciousness is strung. Relative consciousness deals with 
the objective material but never finds the ‘thread’ as an 
object. Yet it is that ‘thread’ which renders all else 
possible. In fact, it is the most immediate and ever- 
present reality of all. Nirvana, like the ‘I’, cannot 
be located anywhere, as in a distinct place, for it is 
at once everywhere and nowhere, both in space and time. 
Upon this 'thread', space and time are strung just as 
truly as all perceptual experience and all thought con- 
sciousness and any other mode of relative consciousness 
there may be. 

This second recognition had implications which 
actually were to become clear to me at the deepest stage 
of realization some ten months later. Presumptively, 4 
sufficiently acute thought would have developed the con- 
sequences beforehand, but I failed to do this. At any 
rate, I now see that this second recognition contained 
the seed of insight which renders clear the Buddhist doc- 
trine of anatman’, which in turn constitutes an important 
part of the central core of that philosophy, as well as 
one of its most obscure doctrines. But I shall return 
to this point at a later time when the ground for its 


discussion has been better prepared. 
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For the last two or three years prior to the cul- 
minating transition in consciousness I was aware of a de- 
crease in my intellectual capacity. The meaning of philo- 
sophic and mathematical literature that formerly had been 
within the range of ny working consciousness became obscure. 
The effort to understand much which I had formerly under- 
stood reasonably well simply produced drowsiness. At the 
time this caused me considerable concern, and I wondered 
whether it might be a sign of premature intellectual aging. 
However, it proved to be a passing phase, for shortly prior 
to the culminating point the intellectual alertness re- 
turned, and after that point it became more acute than 
it ever had been. The recognition, among other effects, 
proved to have the value of an intellectual rejuvenation. 

I mention this development since it seems to have some | 
significance. When observed retrospectively it would 

seem that there had been a withdrawal of the personal 
energy from the intellectual field into some level that 
was not consciously traceable. As yet, I have not found 
any records of an analagous experience on the part of 
others when approaching the mystical crisis. I am noting 
this development for such value as it may ultimately prove 
to have’. 

During the last few weeks just preceding the 


transformation there grew within me a strong expectation 
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and a kind of inner excitement. I felt within me an in- 
definable assurance that, at last, the culminating success 
of a long search was within reach. I felt that I was near 
the discovery of the means whereby I could surmount the 
apparently unscalable walls which seemed to lie all about. 
I had been studying and meditating upon the philosophic © 
writings of Shankara more seriously than at any prior time 
and sensed that in them was to be found the vital key. At 
the same time I had a strong desire for a period of soli- 
tude. Presently the opportunity came to satisfy this de- 
sire, and, taking a volume of Shankara's translated works 
with me, I spent several days in a wild and lonely place®. 
The study and thought of this period proved to be decisively 
effective. As a result of this effort an idea of cardinal 
importance was evolved in my mind. In this case, as in 
that of the first premonitory recognition, the value of 
the idea did not inhere in its being something new to 
thought as such. It exists in literature, and I had come 
across it in my reading, but at the time in question it 
came with the force of a new discovery in a matrix of as- 
surance and with an affective quality which I can hardly 
express in any other way than to say it was “Light”. While 
the moment of this discovery was not that of the culminat- 
ing recognition, yet I have reason to believe that it was 
the critical or turning-point which rendered the final 
recognition accessible. It altered the base of thought 
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and valuation in a profound way and in a direction con- 
firmed by the subsequent realization. Because of the 
important part this idea played, a brief elucidation of 
it seems necessary. 

It is a common and apparently quite natural habit 
with us to regard the material given through the senses 
as being something actual. Our science and philosophy 
may fail to give an adequate interpretation of this material, 
but still we generally feel sure that it is something. So 
the larger portion of the human search for Reality is in 
the field of the things given to our consciousness through 
the senses. But in my reflecting upon the idea that this 
universe of things is derived from and dependent upon a 
primordial plenum, it suddenly struck me that in the midst 
of the bare and original fullness there could be nothing 
to arouse discrete or concrete consciousness. Itis a 
familiar fact of psychology that a long-continued or un- 
changing state or quality tends to become unconscious. 
Thus, in a state of health an individual is only slightly 
conscious of his body in its organic functioning. But let 
there be some form of injury or sickness, and at once the 
individual is conscious of his organism as he was not before. 
Likewise, when a long-continued period of bodily pain has 
ceased, there is then a concrete consciousness of well- 


being such as did not exist before the pain. In such a 
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case, simply to be free of the pain has the value of an 
active joy, though the same bodily state did not have 

that value formerly. Through pain the joy-consciousness 
of health was aroused to nacoenition: Now, applying this 
principle in an ontological sense, it follows that the 
Consciousness of the original Fullness can only be aroused 
by first passing through the experience of ‘absence’ or 
‘emptiness', in some degree. Thus the active, concrete, 
and perceptual consciousness is to be viewed as an arousal 
of specific awareness through a partial blanking-out of 
the full and perfectly balanced consciousness of the 
Primordial State. As a result, the world of things, 
apparently given through the senses, is actually a domain 
of relative emptiness. We become concretely aware only 
when contacting voids. There is nothing in this to in- 
validate the positive findings of natural science. ‘Science 
studies the direct or indirect determinations of the senses 
and finds those relationships binding the various parts 
which render possible the formulation of laws. The ques- 
tion as to whether the terms or facts of science have a 
substantial base and, if so, what its nature is, is a 
metaphysical question quite beyond the range of the 
methodology of natural science. Scientific philosophy 
reveals a real critical acumen in dropping the notion of 


‘substance' as being relevant to our kind of science. It 
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says--I think correctly--that science is concerned with 
terms in various relations, and nothing else. When it 
goes further than that and says specifically or in effect 
that scientific knowledge is the only kind of real know- 
ledge peas ible to man, or possible at all, it trips on 
the very error it charges against certain other philo- 
sophies, i.e., that of “definition by initial predication". 
Now, if it is relative emptiness that arouses to 
activity concrete consciousness, then it follows that actual 
substantiality is inversely proportional to sensibility 
or ponderability. There is most substance where the senses 
find least, and vice versa. Thus the terms-in-relation of 
the sensible world are to be viewed as relative emptiness 
contained in an unseen and substantial matrix. From this 
there follows, at once, a very important consequence. 
The discrete manifoldness and apparent pluralism of sensibly 
given things are quite compatible with a continuous and 
unitary substantial matrix. The monistic tendency of 
interpretations based upon mystical insight at once be- 
comes clear, and here is afforded a reconciliation of the 
one and the many’. 
It is not my purpose at the present time to enter | 
upon an adequate philosophical defense of this interpreta- 
tion, but simply to present the idea which was of decisive 


psychological importance with me in removing a barrier to 
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nystical realization. At least, the validity of this 
idea was, and still remains, clear to me as an individual. 

The idea I had just recognized made possible an 
effective conceptual re-orientation. The totality of 
being had become divided into two phases. The higher 
phase I called the ‘substantial’ or ‘transcendental’. 

This was super-sensible and monistic, and served as the 
base in which the lower phase inhered. The latter phase 
thus became, by contrast, the sensible and phenomenal 
world, existing only through a complete dependence upon 
the super-sensible and substantial. Within the latter 
existed endless multiplicity and divisibility. 

There remained now merely the clearing up of the 
residual barriers to the complete identification of the 
self with the super-sensible and substantial world, ac- 
companied by the thorough divorcement of the self-identity 
with the phenomenal world. But a few days were required 
for the completion of this effort. Meanwhile, I had re- 
turned from physical solitude to the active concerns of 
social life, although I remained in a state of considerable 
mental detachment and continued brooding. Finally, on the 
7th of August, 1936, after having completed the reading 
of Shankara's discussion of "Liberation", as given in the 
System of the Vedanta by Paul Deussen, I entered upon a 


course of meditative reflection upon the material just 


read’, While engaged in this course of reflection, it 


suddenly dawned upon me that a common error in medita- 
tion--and one which I had been making right along--lay 

in the seeking of a subtle object or experience. Now, 

an object or an experience, no matter how subtle, remains 
a phenomenal time-space existence and therefore is other 
than the super-sensible substantiality. Thus the con- 
sciousness to be sought is the state of pure subjectivity 
without an object. This consideration rendered clear to 
me the emphasis, repeatedly stated by the manuals, upon 
the closing-out of the modifications of the mind. But I 
had never found it possible completely to silence thought. 
So it occurred to me that success might be attained simply 
by a discriminative isolation of the subjective pole of 
consciousness, with the focus of consciousness placed 
upon this aspect, but otherwise leaving the mental pro- 
cesses free to continue in their spontaneous function- 
ing--they, however, remaining in the periphery of the 
attentive consciousness. Further, I realized that pure 
subjective consciousness without an object must appear 

to the relative consciousness to have objects. Hence 
Recognition did not, of itself, imply a new experiential 
content in consciousness”. I saw that genuine Recognition 
is simply a realization of Nothing, but a Nothing that is 
absolutely substantial and identical with the SELF. This 
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was the final turn of the Key which opened the Door. 

I found myself at once identical with the Voidness, 
Darkness, and Silence, but realized them as utter, 
though ineffable, Fullness, in the sense of Substan- 
tiality, Light, in the sense of Illumination, and Sound, 
in the sense of pure formless Meaning and Value. The 
deepening of consciousness that followed at once is 
simply inconceivable and quite beyond the possibility 
of adequate representation. To suggest the Value of 
this transcendental state of consciousness requires 
concepts of the most intensive possible connotation 

and the modes of expression that indicate the most 
superlative value art can devise” Yet the result of 
the best effort seems a sorry sort of thing when con- 
pared with the immediate Actuality. All language, as 
such, is defeated when used as an instrument of portrayal 
of the transcendent. 

There are a number of implications and conse- 
quences following from such an insight that do fall with- 
in the range of formulation, and in this a man who has 
the appropriate skill can certainly do more than one 
who has little knowledge of the art of expression. But 
the immediate noetic and affective values of the insight, 
while they may be directly realized, cannot be conveyed 


by any formulation or representation whatsoever. 
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A definite line of demarcation must be drawn 


self and the precipitated effects within the relative 
consciousness. The former is not an experience, but a 
Recognition or an Awakening on a timeless level of con- 
sciousness. The latter is an effect precipitated into 
the time-world and therefore has experiential and rela- 
tive value. At the final moment, I was prepared not to 
have the personal, time-bound man share in any of the 
values that might inhere in the insight. But, very 
quickly, values began to descend into the outer conscious- 
‘ness and have continued to do so, more or less periodi- 
cally, to the present day. These precipitated values 
have much that is of definite noetic content and decided 
affective value, well within the range of expression. 

The listing and delineation of the elements that 
were precipitated into the relative consciousness from 
the first stage of insight is the next step. 

1. The first discernible effect in conscious- 
ness was something which I may call a shift in the base 
of consciousness. From the relative point of view, the 
final step may be likened to a leap into Nothing. At 
once, that Nothing was resolved into utter Fullness, 
which in turn gave the relative world a dreamlike quality 
of unreality. I felt and knew myself to have arrived, 


at last, at the Real. I was not dissipated in a sort 
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of spatial emptiness, but on the contrary was spread 
out in a Fullness beyond measure. The roots of my con- 
sciousness, which prior to this moment had been (seen- 
ingly) more or less deeply implanted in the field of 
relative consciousness, now were forcibly removed and 
instantaneously transplanted into a supernal region. | 
This sense of being thus transplanted has continued to 
the present day, and it seems to be a much more normal 
state of euplecoment than ever the old rooting had been. 
2e Closely related to the foregoing is a trans- 
formation in the meaning of the 'Self', or ‘I'. Previously, 
pure subjectivity had seemed to me to be like a zero or 
vanishing point, a somewhat which had position in con- 
sciousness but no body. So long as that which man calls 
his 'self' had body it stood within the range of analytic 
observation. Stripping off the sheaths of this body until 
none is left is the function of the discriminative tech- 
nique in meditation. At the end there remains that which 
is never an object and yet is the foundation upon which 
all relative consciousness is strung like beads upon a 
string. As a symbol to represent this ultimate and ir- 
reducible subject to all consciousness, the 'I* element, 
I know nothing better than zero or an evanescent point. 
The critical stage in the transformation is the realiza- 
tion of the 'I' as zero. But, at once, that 'I' spreads 


out into an unlimited 'thickness’. It is as though the 
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‘I' became the whole of space. The Self is no longer 

@ pole or focal point, but it sweeps outward, every- 
where, in a sort of unpolarized consciousness, which is 
at once self-identity and the objective content of con-_ 
sciousness. It is an unequivocal transcendence of the 
subject-object relationship. Herein lies the rationale 
of the inevitable ineffability of mystical insight. All 
language is grounded in the subject-object relationship, 
and so, at best, can only misrepresent transcendent con- 
sciousness when an effort is made to express its imme- 
diately given value. 

3. There is a sense of enormous depth penetration 
with two phases barely distinguishable during this first 
stage of insight. The first phase is highly noetic but 
super~conceptual*, I had awareness of a kind of thought 
of such an enormous degree of abstraction and universality 
that it was barely discernible as being of noetic charac-_ 
ter. If we were to regard our most abstract concepts as 
being of the nature of tangible bodies, containing a hid- 
den but substantial meaning, then this transcendent thought 
would be of the nature of the meaning without the con- 
ceptual embodiment. It is the compacted essence of 
thought, the 'sentences' of which would require entire life- 
times for their elaboration in objective form and yet re- 


main unexhausted at the conclusion of such effort. In ny 
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relative consciousness I knew that I was thinking such 
massive thoughts, and I felt the infiltration of value 
from them. In a curious way I knew that I KNEW in cos- 
mical proportions. However, no brain substance could be 
so refined as to be capable of attunement to the grand 
cosmical tread of those Thoughts. 

But still beyond the thoughts of cosmic propor- 
tions and illimitable abstraction there were further deeps 
transcending the furthest reaches of noetic and affective 
value. Yet, in this, the self-identity remained unbroken 
in a dimly sensed series of deeps reaching on to ever 
greater profundities of what, in one sense, was an in- 
penetrable Darkness, and yet I knew It was the very 
essence of Light itself. 

4, I knew myself to be beyond space, time, and 
causality. As the substantial, spatial, and transcendent 
'I't, I knew that I sustained the whole phenomenal universe, 
and that time, space and law are simply the Self-imposed 
forms whereby I am enabled to apprehend in the relative 
sense-, I, thus, am not dependent upon the space-time 
manifold, but, on the contrary, that manifold is dependent 
upon the Self with which I am identical. 

5, Closely associated with the foregoing reali- 
gation there is a feeling of complete freedom. I had 
broken out of the bondage to the space-time manifold and 
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the law~form governing in this manifold. This is largely 
an affective value, but one which, to me, is of the very 
highest importance. The quest for me was less a search 
for bliss than an effort to satisfy a deep yearning for 
Freedom. 





6. There is the sense of freedom from guilt. 
That feeling, which is variously called sense of sin, 
guilt, or karmic bondage, dropped completely away from 
me. The bindings of a discrete individuality no longer 
existed. The accounts were closed and the books balanced 
in one grand gesture. This came at once as an immediate 
affective value, but I realized readily the underlying 
rationale. As the individual and personal self, I was 
bound within the space-time field and necessarily in- 
curred the rebound of all actions there, but, as the 
transcendent Self, I comprehended that field in its 
entirety, instead of being comprehended by it. So it 
might be said that all action and its rebounding were 
contained within ME, but left the Self, with which I am 
identical, unaffected in its totality". 

7. I both felt and knew that, at last, I had 
found the solution of the ‘'wrongness', the sensing of 
which constitutes the underlying driving force of all 
religion and much philosophical effort. Beneath the 
surface of life, in the world-field, there is a feeling 


of loneliness which is not dissipated by objective 
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achievement or human companionship, however great the 
range and penetration of sympathetic adjustment. Reli- 
gious and other literature afford abundant testimony 

that this feeling of solitude is very widely, if not 
universally, experienced. Ll am disposed to regard it 

as the driving motif of the religious quest. In common 
with others, I felt this solitude and realized that the 
sense of incompleteness which it engenders forces the 
individual to accept one or the other of two alternatives. 
He may accept the solitude and despair of ever attaining 

a resolution of it, in which case he accepts fundamental 
pessinien as part and parcel of the very core of his life. 
But the feeling of incompleteness may drive him on to a 
hopeful quest for that which will effect its resolution. 
The more common mystical resolution is a sense of Union 
with God, wherein a companionship with a transcendent 
otherness is attained. My own recognition had more the 
value of a sort of fusion in identity, wherein the self 
and the otherness entered into an indistinguishable blend. 
Before the final moment of the transformation I was aware 
of an otherness, in some sense, which I sought, but after 
the culminating moment that otherness vanished in identity. 
Consequently, I have no real need of the term ‘God’ in | 
my vocabulary. I find it useful, at times, to employ 


this term in a literary sense, because it suggests certain 
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values I wish to convey. But its significance is psycho- 
logical rather than metaphysical. 

Through the Recognition, I attained a state where- 
in I could be at rest and contented in the most profound 
sense. For me, individually, it was not necessary to 
seek further, to achieve further, nor to express further 
in order to know full enjoyment. However, there was a 
blot on the contentment that grew out of the realization 
of the pain of the many millions who live in this world, 
and also out of the knowledge that a private solution of 
a problem is only a part of the great problem of the 
philosopher, which is the attainment of a general solution 
which shall be of the widest possible universality and 
availability. But all this is not a defect in the adequacy 
of the transformed state of consciousness itself. 

8. There is a decided increase in the realization 
of the affective qualities of calmness and serenity. In 
the immediate presence of the transcendent state the dis- 
turbing factors produced by the circumstances and forces 
of the world-field lose their effective potency. They 
are simply dissolved away as something irrelevant, or as 
something which acts so far below one as to leave him in 
his real being untouched. When in the mystical state, 
there is no need of trying to be calm and serene, but 


rather these qualities envelop the individual without his 
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putting forth any specific effort. Subsequently, when 
I have been out of the immediate presence of the state, 
it has been easier for me to remain calm and serene than 
formerly, though the more I am out of the state the 
greater is the effort required to retain these affective 
qualities. 

9. The significance and value of information 





is radically changed. Formerly, I acquired information 
very largely as part of the search for the Real. In the 
transcendent state I felt myself to be grounded in the 
Real, in a sense of the utmost intimacy; and since then 
I have continued to feel this grounding, though involving 
sometimes less and sometimes more the sense of immediate 
Presence. At the present time, knowledge, in the sense 
of information, has value chiefly as an instrument of 
expression or a means to render manifest that which is 
already known to me in the most significant sense. This 
making manifest is valuable, not alone for the reaching 
of other individuals but likewise for the enriching of 
my own personal consciousness. The abstract and super- 
conceptual knowing attains a formal and experiential 
clarification through giving it concrete embodiment in 
thought. Nevertheless, in all this, knowledge-as- 
information serves only a secondary role, quite inferior 


to the vital importance it formerly had. It seems as 


though, in an unseen and. dark sense, I already know all 
that is to be known. If I so choose, I can give a por- 
tion of this knowledge manifested form so that it is re~ 
vealed to the consciousness of others, as well as to ny 
own personal consciousness. But there is no inner neces- 
sity, at least not one of which I am conscious, which 
drives me on to express and make manifest. I feel quite 
free to choose such course as I please. 

10. The most marked affective quality precipitated 
within the relative consciousness is that of felicity. 
Joy is realized as a very definite experience. It is of 
a quality more intense and satisfying than that afforded 
by any of the experiences or achievements that I have 
known within the world-field. It is not easy to describe 
this state of felicity. It is in no sense orgiastic or 
violent in its nature; on the contrary it is quite subtle, 
though highly potent. All world-pleasures are coarse and 
repellent by contrast. All enjoyment--using this term in 
the Indian sense~-whether of a pleasurable or painful type, 
I found to be more or less distasteful by contrast. In 
particular, it is just as completely different from the 
pleasures experienced through vice as it is possible to 
imagine. The latter are foiled by a sense of guilt, and 
this guilt persists long after the pleasure-quality of 
the vicious experience has passed. The higher felicity 


seems almost, if not quite, identical with virtue itself. 
I find myself disposed to agree with Spinoza and say that 
real felicity is not simply the reward of virtue, but is 
virtue. One feels that there is nothing more right, or 
more righteous, for that matter, than to be so harmonized 
in one's consciousness as to feel the Joy at all times. 

It is a dynamic sort of Joy which seems to dissolve such 
pain as may be in the vicinity of the one hs realizes it. 
This Joy enriches rather than impoverishes others. 

I doubt that anyone could possibly appreciate the 
tremendous value of this felicity without directly ex- 
periencing it. I felt, and feel, that no cost could be 
too high as the price of its attainment, and I find that 
this testimony is repeated over and over again in mystical 
literature. It seems as though but a brief experience of 
this Joy would be worth any effort and any amount of suf- 
fering which could be packed into a lifetime that might 
prove necessary for its realization. I understand now 
why so much of mystical expression is in the form of 
rhapsody. It requires an active restraint to avoid the 
over-use of superlatives, especially as one realizes that 
all superlatives, as they are understood in the ordinary 
range of experience, are, in fact, understatements. The 
flowery expressions of the Persian and Indian mystics are 


not at all over-statements. But this mode of expression 
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is subject to the weakness that it suggests to the otis 
Mystical reader a loss of critical perspective upon the 
part of the mystical writer. It is even quite possible 
to be abandoned in the Joy, and so a real meaning does 
attach to the idea of "God intoxication". On the whole, 
it seems probable that the most extreme experience of 
this Joy is realized by those in whom the affective side 
of their nature is most developed. If the cognitive in- 
terest is of comparable or of superior development, it 
seems likely that we would find more of the restraint 
that was evident in men like Spinoza and Buddha. 

"0+ The Joy seems to be a dynamic force. If one is 
justified in saying there is such a thing as experiencing 
force, in the ordinary sense of ‘experience', then it 
certainly is true that one experiences a force either 
associated with, or identical with, the Joy derived from 
the transcendental level. In my experience, the nearest 
analogy is that afforded by a feeling of force I have 
sometimes experienced in the vicinity of a powerful elec- 
tric eT There is something about it that suggests 
a ‘flowing through', though it is impossible to determine 
any direction of flow, in terms of our ordinary spatial 
relationships. It induces a sense of physiological, as 
well as emotional and intellectual, well-being. The sheer 


joy in life of a healthy youth, who is untroubled by 
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problems, faintly suggests a phase of this sense of well- 
being. It gives a glow to life and casts a sort of sheath 
over the environment that tends towards an effect of beauty 
which at times is very strong. I have demonstrated to 

my satisfaction that this joyous force, or whatever else 
it may be called, is capable of being induced, in some 
measure, in those who may be in the vicinity. I find 
there are some who will report feeling the joyous quality, 
even though the state I might be experiencing was not an- 
nounced or otherwise noted. It is not inconceivable that 
in this ‘force’ we are dealing with something which may be 
within the range of detection by some subtle instrument. 
Clearly there are detectable physiological effects. Nervous 
tensions are reduced and the desire for ordinary physical 
food decreases. In fact, one does have a curious sense 

of feeling nourished. On the other hand, there are some 
after-effects which suggest that one's organism has been 
subjected to the action of an energetic field of too in- 
tense or high an order for the nervous organism to endure 
easily. For my part, during the past eight months I have 
experienced frequent alternations between being in this 
‘force-field’ and being more or less completely out of it. 
The latter I have come to regard as a sort of deflated 
state. Particularly in the early days and after periods 


when the 'force' and joy qualities had been especially 
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intense, I found that in the subsequent deflated states 
there was a subtle sense of fatigue throughout the whole 
body. Return of the joyous state would at once induce 
the feeling of well-being. However, I soon realized 
that a due regard for the capacities of the physical 
organism rendered necessary a discriminating restraint 
when inducing the joyous ‘force-field'. I found that 
this 'force' was subject to the will in its personal 
manifestation and could be held within the limits of 
intensity to which the organism could adapt itself. 

In the process of time it does seem that my organism is 
undergoing a progressive adjustment to the higher energy 
level. 

There are times when this 'force' seems to be of 
the nature of a flame with which I am identical’® In 
general, this flame is not accompanied with a sense of 
heat, but under certain conditions it is. Thus, if, 
while in the 'force-fiela', I permit myself to feel 
disturbing affections, I begin to feel heat in the 
organism. The effect is of such a nature as to suggest 
that the affective disturbance has a value analagous to 
resistance in an electric circuit. It is well known 
that an electric conductor of sufficiently high resist- 
ance will produce heat, and so the analogy is readily 


suggested. Further, the 'force-field' does seem, at 
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times, to produce a feeling of heat in others who are in 
the vicinity. These are objective effects, apparently 
well within the range of objective detemiination: Yet, 
the inciting cause is a state of consciousness which l 
find to be subject, in considerable degree, to conscious 
control through the intervention of purely mental control 
with no manual aids. Does this not confirm the suggestion 
of William James that there is such a thing as a penetrae- 
tion of energy into the objective field of consciousness 
from other zones of consciousness that are ordinarily in 
disparate relationship? 

Though the symbols of the electro-magnetic field 
and of fire go far in indicating the quality of this 
subtle and joy-giving ‘force’, they fall short of full 
adequacy. The ‘force’, at the same time, seems to be 
of fluidic character. There is something in it like 
breath and like water. At this point it is necessary 
in some measure to turn away from the mental habits of 
the modern chemist and physiologist and try to feel a 
meaning closer to that given by the ancients. It is 
important that the 'water' should not be thought of as 
simply H.0, and the breath as merely a pulmonary rhythm 
involving the inhalation and exhalation of air. In the 
present sense, the essence of the water and air lies in 


their being life-giving and life-sustaining fluids. The 
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chemical and physical properties of these fluids are mere 
external incidents. In a sense that still remains a 
mystery to science, these fluids are vitally necessary 

to life. The joy-giving 'force' is Life, but it is life 
in some general and universal sense of which life-as- 
living-organism is a temporary modification. Thus, to 

be consciously identical with this ‘force' is to be con- 
sciously identical with Life as a principle. It gives 

a feeling of being-alive, beside which the ordinary feel- 
ing of life is no more than a mere shadow. And just as 
the shadow-life is obviously mortal, the higher Life is 
as clearly deathless. It may be said that time is the 
child of Life in the transcendent sense, while life-as- 
living-organism is the creature of time. Right in this 
distinction lies one resolution of the whole problem of 
immortality. So long as the problem is stated in terms 
of life~as-living-organism, immortality remains incon- 
ceivable. In fact, in this sense, all life is no more 
than a 'birthing'-dying flux with no real continuity or 
duration at all. But the higher Life is identical with 
duration itself. Hence, he who has consciously realized 
himself as identical with the higher Life has at the same 
time become consciously identical with duration. Thus, 
death-as—termination becomes unthinkable, but, equally, 


birth is no beginninge 


ais 


ll. There is also associated with the deep feel- 
ing of Joy a quality of Benevolence. It seems as though 
the usual self-interest, which tends to be highly developed 
in the midst of the struggles of objective life, spontan- 
eously undergoes a weakening in force. It is not so much 
a feeling of active altruism as a being grounded in a kind 
of consciousness in which the conflict between self-interest 
and altruism is dissolved. It is more a feeling of in- 
terest in good being achieved than simply that I, as an 
individual, should realize the good. Before the attain- 
ment of the Recognition I felt a distinct desire for the 
attainment of good as something which I, individually, 
might realize, but once I became identified in conscious- 
ness with the transcendent state, the individually self- 
centered motivation began to weaken. It is as though 
there is a spreading out of interest so that attainment 
on the part of any self is my concern as truly as my own 
individual attainment had been. There is not the usual 
sense of self-sacrifice in this, but, rather, a growing 
impersonality of outlook. In such a state of conscious- 
ness one could readily accept a course of action that 
would involve personal hardship, if only it would serve 
the purpose of bringing the realization more generally 
within the range of attainment. It is not a motivation 


in which the thought of heroism, nobility, or reward plays 
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any part. It simply seems to be the appropriate and 
sensible course to follow if circumstances Voltcutn hak 
it is necessary. All this is a spontaneous affective 
state born out of the very nature of the consciousness 
itself, without thought of an ethical imperative. In 
the more deflated states of consciousness, I find the 
force of the feeling considerably weakened and then it 
becomes necessary to translate it into the form of ‘i 
moral imperative to set up a seubetancs to the old ego- 
istic habits. But on the higher level the moral impera- 
tive is replaced by a spontaneous tendency which, when 
viewed from the relative standpoint, would be called 
benevolent. | | 

The underlying rationale of this induced atti- 
tude seems clear to me. When the {I' is realized as a 
sort of universal or 'spatial' Self, synthesizing all 
selves, the distinction between the ‘me' and the ‘thou! 
simply becomes irrelevant. Thus the good of one self 
is part and parcel with the good of all selves. Con- 
sequently, altruism and self-interest come to mean es- 


sentially the same thing?’ 


12. Associated with the transcendent Life-force 
there is a very curious kind of cognition. It is not 
the more familiar analytic kind of intellection. To me 


this development has proved to be of especial interest, 
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for by temperament and training my ite aii. hereto- 
fore, has been predominantly analytic. Now analysis 
achieves its results through a laborious and painful 
dissection of given raw material from experience and a 
reintegration by means of invented concepts applied hypo- 
thetically. This gives only external relations and defi- 
nitely involves ‘distance’ between the concept and the 
Object it denotes. But there is another kind of intel- 
lection in which the concept is born spontaneously and 
has a curious identity with its object. The Life-force 
either brings to birth in the mind the concepts without 
conscious intellectual labor or moves in parallelyYism with 
such birth. Subsequently, when these concepts are viewed 
analytically and critically, I find them almost invariably 
peculiarly correct. In fact, they generally suggest cor- 
relations that are remarkably clarifying and have enabled 
me to check my insight with the recognition of others. 
Undoubtedly, this cognitive process is a phase of 
wheat has been called ‘intuition’ by many. For my part, 
however, I do not find this term wholly satisfactory, be- 
cause 'intuition' has been given a number of meanings 
which are not opisieavie to this kind of cognition. 
Accordingly, I have invented a term which seems much 


more satisfactory. I call it ‘Knowledge through Identity’. 
As it is immediate knowledge, it is intuitive in the broad 
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sense, but as it is highly noetic it is to be distinguished 
from other forms of immediate awareness that are largely, 
if not wholly, non-cognitive. There are intuitive types 
of awareness that are quite alogical and, therefore, such 
that they do not lead to logical development from out their 
own nature. In contrast, Knowledge through Identity is 
potentially capable of expansive development of the type 
characteristic of pure mathematics. Knowledge through 
Identity may give the fundamental propositions or ‘inde- 
finables' from which systems can grow at once by pure de- 
ductive process. Knowledge through Identity is not to be 
regarded as an analytic extraction from experience, but 
rather as a Knowledge which is original and co-extensive 
with a Recognizable, but non-experiential, Reality. It 
is capable of rendering experience intelligible, but is 
not itself dependent upon experience. 

A realization of Knowledge through Identity does 
not seem to be an invariable, or even usual, consequence 
| of mystical unfoldment. My studies of the record have 
led me to the tentative conclusion that it occurs in the 
case of certain types of mystical unfoldment, of which 
Spinoza, Plotinus, and Shankara afford instances. In 
such cases the cognitive interest and capacity is peculiar- 
ly notable. But the larger class of cases in which the 


mystical sense is well developed seems to be of quite a 
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different type. The well known Persian mystics, presump- 
tively the larger number of the Indian mystics, most of 
the Christian mystics, and naturalistic mystics such as 
Whitman, seem quite clearly to fall into some other class- 
ification or classifications. With all of these the af- 
fective consciousness is dominant and the cognitive in- 
terest and capacity may be--though not necessarily--but 
poorly developed. With them, expression is almost wholly 
in terms of art or way of life, rather than in terms of 
philosophical systems. Apparently, the noetic quality of 
their mystical consciousness is quite subordinate to the 
affective, and, in some cases, even to the sensuous, values. 
13. Atypical features. There are certain respects 
in which the precipitated effects from the transcendent 
consciousness, as experienced by me, differ from typical 
mystical experience. I have not known the so-called auto- 
matisms, a class of psychical manifestations which are so 
commonly reported. My psychical organization does not 
seem to be of the type requisite for this kind of ex- 
perience. I have never heard words coming as though ut- 
tered on another level of being and having the seeming of 
objective sound. ven the thought has not seemed to come 
from a gource extraneous to myself. I have thought more 
deeply and more trenchantly than has hitherto been possible 


for me as personal man, but the sense of intimate union 
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with the thought has been greater than was ever true of 
the former personal thinking. Never has my thought been 
less mediumistic. Formerly, my personal thought has 
often been a reflection of a thought originated by some- 
one else and not fully made my own before I used it. 
There is a certain kind of mediumship in this, although 
in this sense practically everybody is a medium part of 
the time and many all the time. The thought which I have 
found born in the Recognition is non-mediumistic in the 
strictest sense, since it is MY thought but more than ny 
personal thought. | 

There never has been at any time a writing through 
my hand in an automatic sense. What I have written has 
been my own conscious thought, with full consciousness 
of the problems of word selection and grammatical con- 
struction. The effective words and the correct construc- 
tions I find myself able to produce much more easily than 
formerly, but there is a conscious selective effort re- 
quired at all times. | 

When in the field of the 'Life-force' the action 
of the understanding is both more profound and more 
trenchant than when in the 'deflated' state, but the 
difference is one of degree and not of two radically 
separated and discontinuous states of consciousness of 
such a nature that the inferior consciousness is quite 


incapable of understanding what is written under the 
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guidance of the higher. The inferior phase of conscious- 
ness, when operating by itself, does not understand as 
easily nor does it have as wide a grasp of the bearings 
of the thought. But, in some degree, the inferior phase 
readily becomes more or less infused with the superior 
by the simple application of effort to understand. The 
effect is analagous to the superposition of two rays of 
light, with both of which 1 am identical, the resultant 
being an intensified consciousness which is at the same 
time relative and transcendent, in some way that is not 
wholly clear to introspective analysis. 

These states of Recognition have never been asso- 
ciated with the so-called photisms. They most certainly 
had Light-value, and I frequently have occasion to use 
the word ‘Light' to express an important quality of the 
higher consciousness, but this is ‘Light’ as an illumi- 
nating force in consciousness and not a sensible light 
apparently seen as with the eyes. There have been a 
very few of these so-called photisms when in a kind of 
dreaming state when half asleep, but these have not 
occurred at times close to the periods of the deeper 
Recognitions. 

Never have I had experience of the type commonly 
called psychical clairvoyance. It is possible that the 


strength of my intellectual interest operates as a bar- 
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rier to this kind of experience. I admit having an 
interest in such experience and would consider it a 
valuable object of study if it came my way, But I 
would not tolerate such a capacity for experience if 
the price exacted was a growth of confusion in under~ 
standing. On the whole, psychical clairvoyance seems 
to be quite frequently associated with mystical unfold- 
ment, perhaps more the rule than the exception. There 
even seems to be some tendency to confuse this clair- 
voyance with genuine mystical value. However, the two 
are by no means identical, nor are they necessarily 
associated. 

I have found that there is a very important 
difference between psychical experience and noetic 
Recognition. The transcendent Consciousness is highly 
noetic, but on its own level is quite impersonal. In 
order that a correlation may be established between 
| the personal consciousness and the transcendental state 
there must be an active and conscious intermediating 
agent. The evidence is that this intermediating agent 
may be, and apparently generally is, an irrational psyche 
of which the individual is more or less conscious. But 
the intermediation may be intellectual with little or no 
conscious correlation with the irrational psyche. It 


seems practically certain that the precipitated effects 
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within the personal consciousness by the two routes 
should not be congruent in form. 

14. If ecstasy is to be regarded as a state 
of consciousness always involving a condition of trance, 
then that state of consciousness which I have realized 
and called “transcendental Recognition" is not one of 
ecstasy. However, there is considerable reason for be- 
Lieving that ecstasy, or Samadhi--the Indian equivalent-- 
abe not necessarily associated with trance2? It becomes 
very largely a question of the basis of classification. 
If the externally discernible marks or symptoms of a 
state are to be regarded as determinate, then ecstasy, 
as ordinarily conceived, is a trance or trance-like 
condition. But if the inner consciousness-value is to 
be the ground of classification, then there is excellent 
evidence that Ecstasy or Samadhi may be realized without 
ian The latter basis of classification seems to me 
to be of far more significance, for the external symptoms 
of trance mark widely different inner states of conscious- 
ness, such as those of hysteria, mediumship, and hypnosis, 
as well as Ecstasy in the higher sense. 

By subsequent comparison it appears that the 
noetic and consciousness values which I have realized 
have a very great deal in common with those reported by 


Plotinus as characteristic of the state of Ecstasy. I 
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find a marked congruency between my present outlook and 
that given in the teachings of Buddha and in the writings 
of Shankara. But neither of these men regarded the state 
of trance as necessary for the realization of the states 
they called Dhyana or Samadhi, although Buddha seemed to 
have no objection in principle to the use of trance as a 
means of attaining the higher state of consciousness. It 
seems rather clear that the state of the personal organism 
is a matter of only secondary importance, while other 
factors are primarily determinant. 

For ny own part, never in my life have I lost 
objective consciousness, save in normal sleep. At the 
time of the Recognition on August 7, I was at all times 
aware of my physical environment and could move the body 
freely at will. Further, I did not attempt to stop the 
activity of the mind, but simply very largely ignored the 
stream of thought. There was, however, a ‘fading down' 
of the objective consciousness, analagous to that of a 
dimming of a lamp without complete extinguishment. The 
result was that I was in a sort of compound state wherein 
I was both here and 'There', with the objective conscious- 
ness less acute than normal. It is very probable that 
the concentrated inward state would have been fuller and 
more acute had the objective stream of consciousness been 
stopped entirely as in a trance, but with regard to this 


I cannot speak from personal experience”, 
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The literature on the subject of mystical states 
very clearly reveals their transciency. Often the state 
is only momentary and, it is said, rarely exceeds two 
hours in duration. Of course, the only phase of such 
states that affords a basis for time-measurement is that 
part which overlaps the objective consciousness. The in- 
most content of the state does not lend itself to time- 
measurement at all. Its value, therefore, is not a func-— 
tion of time. But if we take the perspective of the 
personal consciousness, it is possible to isolate a 
period during which the recognition was more or less 
full, and this can be measured. In my own experience 
I am unable to give definite data with respect to this 
feature. For the first ten days following the awakening 
I was far too greatly occupied with the contemplation of 
the values unfolding in my consciousness to think of the 
question of time-measurement, and, in addition, at that 
time I had not been familiar with psychological studies 
of the subject and so knew nothing about duration norms. 
As I look at the whole period retrospectively, I do not 
see how a very definite time measurement could have been 
made. There was a sharply defined moment at which the 
state was initiated, but there was no moment at which I 
could say it definitely closed. A series of alternate 


phases and variable degrees of depth of consciousness 
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are discernible, so that at times I have been more trans- 
cendentally conscious and at others less so. A different 
base of life and valuation has become normal, so that, in 
one sense, the recognition has remained as a persistent 
state. Yet there are notable differences of phases. 
During the first ten days 1 was repeatedly in and 
out, or more in and more out--I am not sure which is the 
more correct statement--of what I have called the 'Life- 
force' field. I soon found that the stronger intensity 
of the field was a real strain upon the organiem and so 
I consciously imposed a certain restraint upon the ten- 
dency of the states to deepen until I finally achieved a 
certain adjustment and adaptation with respect to the 
nervous organism. After the close of the first ten days 
it was suggested to me that it would be well to keep a 
record of the effects of the transformation, and so at 
that time I began to write and continued to do so for 
about four months. While the effort at formulation was 
a little difficult at first, the writing soon acquired 
momentum, and presently I found ideas developing in my 
consciousness faster than I could give them expression. 
During this whole period there were many times when the 
consciousness was dominantly on the noetic level, with 
more objective intervals interspersed. At first the range 


of oscillation was more notable than toward the end. In 


the course of time, it seems, the personal consciousness 
has gradually adapted itself to @ higher level, so that 
the periods of inward penetration do not afford the same 
contrast as formerly. The first period of a little more 
than one month constitutes a phase which stands out by 
itself, with a fairly sharp dividing line at its culmina- 
tion between the 8th and 9th of September. During this 
time the prime focus of my consciousness was toward the 
transcendent, while in the subsequent phase, continuing 

to the present, I have rather taken this transcendent 
consciousness as a base and focused more toward the rela- 
tive world. The consequence is that there is a sense in 
which I look back to those first thirty odd days as a sort 
of high point in consciousness, a seed-sowing period, from 
which various fruitings have followed ever since. Frankly, 
these thirty odd days constitute a period which I view as 
the best I have ever known. Referring to a symbol that | 
Plato has made immortal, I would say that this was a time 
when I stepped outside the 'cave' and realized directly 
the glory of the 'sun-illumined' world, after which I 
turned back again to the life in the ‘cave’, but with 

this permanent difference in outlook--that I could never 
again regard the 'cave-life' with the same seriousness 
that I had once given it. Thus, in this cycle, there is 
something to be differentiated from all the rest. 


During that first month the current of bodily 
life was definitely weaker than during the preceding and 
following phases. The desire for sentient existence was 
decidedly below normal. The spontaneous inclination was 
all in the direction of the transcendent consciousness. 
Physical life was clearly a burden, a sort of blinder 
superimposed upon consciousness. I even felt a distaste 
for physical food. I am convinced that if I had not sup- 
plemented the weakened desire for physical existence by 
a definite and conscious will-to-live, the body would have 
started into a decline. I became hypersensitive and found 
it very difficult to drive an automobile in traffic. I 
had to exert the will consciously, where formerly I had 
acted through automatic habit. But, on the other hand, 
I found the will more effective than previously, so I was 
enabled adequately to replace spontaneous inclination with 
conscious control. Fortunately, my earlier studies had 
prepared me for this state of feeling and I knew that I 
was facing a temptation that others had faced before me. 
For there is such a thing as a world-duty which remains 
even after the desire for sentient existence has disappeared. 
But this did not keep me from thinking of how delightful 
it would be to abandon all to the transcendent conscious-— 
nesse 

Concomitantly with the loss of desire for sentient 


life there was a growth in the sense of power. I felt Il 
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had a certain power of conscious control over forces that 
ordinarily operate beneath the level of consciousness, 
and my subsequent experience has tended to confirm this. 
It is a sort of raw power without the detailed knowledge 
of how to apply it. Im other words, the knowledge of 
effective practical use has had to be developed through 
experiment. But I have found, very clearly, that I pos- 
sess a power which formerly I did not know. I can choose 
and will consciously, where formerly the current of un- 
conscious forces was determinant. 

Before the close of the first month the decision 
to continue as an active factor in the world-field had 
become definite, despite the distaste I felt for this 
domain. It felt like turning one's back upon a rich mine 
of jewels after gathering but a handful, and then march- 
ing back into the dreary domain of iron and brass. How- 
ever, I found that it could be done, and then I accepted 
what I thought would be a future in which the best would 
always be a memory. JI had found what I sought during many 
years and could see nothing but anti-climax thereafter, 
so far as the immediately realized consciousness values 
were concerned. So the further Recognition, which closed 
the first cycle, came as a complete surprise, for not only 
did I not seek it, I did not even know that such a state 


existed, or, if it existed, that it was within the range 
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of human consciousness. I had now already known a state 
of consciousness that certainly had the value of Liber- 
ation. A subsequent search through mystical literature 
revealed that it was substantially congruent with mystical 
experience as such and was distinctly more comprehensive 
than many of the mystical unfoldments. So far as I was 
familiar with it, the Brahmanical literature always repre- 
sented the Liberated State as the end-term of all attain- 
ment. In this literature I had found nothing requiring 
more depth of insight than I now had glimpsed, although 
there was a vast mass of psychic detail quite foreign to 
my experience. So I was quite unprepared to find that 
there were even deeper levels of transcendence. However, 
had I understood a few obscure references in Buddhist 
literature I would have been warned. 

In order to reach some understanding of the cul- 
minating phase of the Recognition, certain contrasting 
facts concerning the first phase must be given emphasis. 
As I have already affirmed, there is sufficient evidence 
of the fact of mystical recognition, together with re- 
ported affective value, to render it an object of pos- 
sible desire. Long ago I had learned enough to realize 
that it was desirable and had set forth in search of it. 
There also exists a sufficient statement of the reasons 


why an individual who has attained this Recognition 
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should turn his back upon it, as it were, to show that 
such a course was desirable in its social bearings. But 
there does not seem to be anything further which could 

be conceived as an object of desire. Now, the culminating 
effect of the present Realization with respect to desire 
is that the latter has fulfilled its office in the indi- 
vidual sense, and there is nothing more to wish for. I 
certainly felt in the transcendent state abundant com- 
pletion and vastly more than I had anticipated. So, 

what more could there be? 

I see now that there was a defect in this com- 
pletion that kept it from being a full state of equili- 
prium. It consisted preeminently of the positive end- 
terms of the best in human consciousness. Thus it was 
a state of superlative Joy, Peace, Rest, Freedom, and 
Knowledge, and all of this stands in contrast to the 
world-field as fullness contrasts to emptiness“ Hence 
there did exist a tension in the sense of attractiveness 
that was incompatible with the perfection of balance. 
There was a distinction between being bound to embodied 
consciousness and not being so bound that made a differ- 
ence to me. I had to resist the inclination toward the 
latter state in order to continue existence in the former. 
In other words, there are in this earlier phase of Recog- 


nition certain tensions that call for a higher resolution. 
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But it was the perspective of the culminating Recognition 
that rendered all of this clear. The first stage did not, 
of itself, disclose any further possibility of conceivable 
attainment, and so I was disposed to give it a greater 
terminal value than it really possessed. 

So far I have outlined three progressively compre- 
hensive Secognitions. Bach was realized after a period of 
conscious effort in the appropriate direction. In each 
case I had some reason to believe that there was a goal 
to be sought. In the first two instances I was aware that 
there was something more remaining to be realized, because 
the sense of incompleteness was only partly liquidated. 

In the third instance this liquidation seemed to be conm- 
plete, and then I simply turned my back upon the full in- 
dividual enjoyment of it for such period of time as might 
be necessary to fulfil some more comprehensive purpose 
reaching beyond individual concerns. In contrast, the 
culminating Recognition came with the force of an unex- 
pected bestowal without my having put forth any conscious 
personal effort toward the attainment of ite Thus, in 
this case, ny personal relationship or attitude was pas- 
sive in a deep sense. 

During the day preceding the final Recognition I 


had been busy writing and my mind was exceptionally clear 
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and acute. In fact, the intellectual energy was of an 
unusual degree of intensity. The mood was decidedly one 
of intellectual assertion and dominance. This feature is 
interesting for the reason that it is precisely the state 
of mind that ordinarily would be regarded as least favor- 
able for the 'breaking through" to mystical modes of 
consciousness. The rule seems to be that the thought 
must be silenced or at least reduced in intensity and 
ignored in the meditation“ In the records of mystical 
awakening it is almost always made evident that preceding 
the state of illumination there is at least a brief period 
of quiescence of conscious activity. Sometimes this appears 
as though there were a momentary standing still of all 
nature. For ny part I had previously been aware of a 
kind of antecedent stillness before each of the critical 
moments, though it was not translated as stillness of 
nature. But in the case of the fourth Recognition the 
foreground was one of intense mental tension and excep- 
tional intellectual activity. It was not now a question 
of capturing something of extreme subtlety which might be 
dispersed by a breath of mental or affective activity. 

Tt was more a case of facing an overwhelming power which 
required all of the active phase of the resources of con- 


sciousness to face ite 
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The Event came after retiring. I became aware 
of a deepening effect in consciousness that presently 
acquired or manifested a dominant affective quality. 

It was a state of utter Satisfaction. But here there 
enters a strange and almost weird feature. meneaare: 
considered as standing in a representative relationship 
to something other than the terms of the language, ceased 
to have any validity at this level of consciousness. in 
a sense, the words and that which they mean are inter- 
blended in a kind of identity. Abstract ideas cease to 
be artificial derivatives from a particularized experi- 
ence, but are transformed into a sort of universal sub- 
stantiality. The relative theories of knowledge simply 
do not apply at this level. So 'Satisfaction' and the 
state of satisfaction possess a substantial and largely 
inexpressible identity. Further, this ‘Satisfaction’, 
along with its substantiality, possesses a universal 
character. It is the value of all possible satisfactions 
at once and yet like a 'thick' substance interpenetrating 
everywhere. I know how weird this effort at formulation 
must sound, but unless I abandon the attempt to interpret 
I must constrain language to serve a purpose quite out- 


side normal usage. 
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This state of 'Satisfaction' is a kind of integra- 
tion of all previous values. It is the culminating ful- 
fillment of all desires and thus renders the desire- 
tension, as such, impossible. One can desire only when 
there is in some sense a lack, an incompleteness, which 
needs to be fulfilled, or a sensed goal that remains to 
be attained. When in every conceivable or felt sense all 
is attained, desire simply has to drop out The result 
is a profound balance in consciousness, a state of thor- 
ough repose with no drawing or inclining in any direction. 
Hence, in the sum total, such a state is passive. Now, 
while this state is, in one sense, an integration of 
previous values, it also proved preliminary to a still 
deeper state. Gradually the ‘Satisfaction’ faded into 
the background and by insensible gradation became trans- 
formed into a state of ‘Indifference '—, For while satis- 
faction carries the fullness of active affective and 
conative value, indifference is really affective-conative 
silence. It is the superior terminus of the affective- 
conative mode of human consciousness. There is another 
kind of indifference where this mode of consciousness has 
bogged down into a kind of death. This is to be found in 
deeply depressed states of human consciousness. The ‘High 


Indifference', however, is the superior or opposite pole 
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beyond which motivation and feeling in the familiar human 
sense cannot reach. But, most emphatically, it is nota 
state of reduced life or consciousness, On the contrary, 
it is both life and consciousness of an order of superior- 
ity quite beyond imagination. The concepts of relative 
consciousness simply cannot bound it. In one sense, it 
is a terminal state, but at the same time, in another 
sense, it is initial. Everything can be predicated of 
it so long as the predication is not privative, for in 
the privative sense nothing can be predicated of it. It 
is at once rest and action, and the same may be said with 
respect to all other polar qualities. I know of only one 
concept which would suggest its noetic value as a whole 
and this is the concept of ‘Equilibrium', yet even this 
is a concession to the needs of relative thinking. It is 
both the culmination and beginning of all possibilities. 
In contrast with the preceding Recognition, this 
state is not characterized by an intensive or active 
feeling of felicity. It could be called blissful only 
in the sense that there is an absence of all pain in any 
respect whatsoever. But I felt myself to be on a level 
of consciousness where there is no need of an active joy. 
Felicity, together with all other qualities, are part of 
the blended whole and by the appropriate focusing of in- 
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dividual attention can be isolated from the rest and thus 
actively realized, if one so desired. But for me there 
seemed to be no need of such isolation. The conscious- 
ness was so utterly whole that it was unnecessary to ad- 
minister any affective quality to give it a greater rich- 
ness. I was superior to all affective modes, as such, 
and thus could command and manifest any of them that I 
might choose. J could bless with beneficent qualities 
| or impose the negative ones as a curse. Still the state 
itself was too thoroughly void of the element of desire 
for me to feel any reason why I should bless or curse. 
For within that perfection there is no need for any aug- 
mentation or diminution. | 

While within this state I recalled the basis of 
my previous motivation and realized that if this state 
had been outlined to me then as an abstract idea it could 
not by a possibility have seemed attractive. But while 
fused with the state, all other states that could for- 
merly have been objects of desire seemed flaccid by com- 
parison. The highest conceivable human aspiration en- 
visages a goal inevitably marred by the defects of in- 
mature imagination. Unavoidably, to the relative sone 
sciousness the complete balance of the perfect conscious— 
ness must seem like a void, and thus the negation of every 


conceivable possible value. But to be identified with 
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this supernal State implies abandonment of the very base 
of relative consciousness, and thus is a transcendence 
of all relative valuation. To reach back to that rela- 
tive base involves a contraction and blinding of con- 
sciousness, an acceptance of an immeasurable lessness. 
In the months following the Recognition, when I had once 
again resumed the drama in the relative field, I have 
looked back to that Transcendent State as to a conscious- 
ness of a most superior and desirable excellence. All 
other values have become thin and shallow by contrast. 
Nevertheless I carry with me always the memory, and more 
than a memory, of the immediate knowledge of it, and this 
is something quite different from a mediately conveyed 
and abstract portrayal of it as a merely possible con- 
sciousness. 

As an intimate part of that supernal conscious- 
ness there is a sense of power and authority literally 
of cosmic proportions”. By contrast, the marchings of 
the Caesars and the conquests of science are but the 
games of children. For these achievements, which seem 
so portentous and commanding upon the pages of human 
history, all inhere in a field of consciousness that in 
its very roots is subject to that Higher Power and Author- 
ity. Before mere cataclysms of nature, if they are on 


sufficiently large a scale, the resources of our nightiest 
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rulers and of our science stand impotent. Yet those very 
forces of nature rest dependent upon that transcendent 
and seeming Void in order that they may have any existence 
whatsoever. The mystery before birth and after death lies 
encompassed within it. All of this, all this play of 
visible and invisible forces seem no more than a drean- 
drama during a moment's sleep in the illimitable vastness 
of Eternity. And so, from out that Eternity speaks the 
Voice of the never-sleeping Consciousness, and before the 
commanding Authority and irresistible Power of that Voice, 
all dreams, though of cosmic proportions, dissolve. 

Now, as I write, there returns once again an adum— 
brative Presence of that awful Majesty. This time, as I 
am focused upon the problem of objective formulation, I 
am less blended in the Identity, and sense IT as ‘Presence’. 
This mind, which once carved its way through the mysteries 
of the functions of the complex variable and the Kantian 
transcendental deduction of the categories, fairly 
trembles at its daring to apprehend THAT which threatens 
momentarily to dissolve the very power of apprehension 
itself. Fain would the intellect retreat into the preg- 
nant and all-encompassing Silence, where the ‘Word-without— 
form' alone is true. This personal being trembles upon 
the brink of the illimitable Abyss of irrelevance that 


dissolves inevitably the mightiest worlds and suns. But 
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there remains a task to be done and there may be no dis- 
embarking yet. 

At the time of the culminating Recognition I found 
nyself spreading everywhere and identical with a kind of 
'Space' which embraced not merely the visible forms and 
worlds but ell modes and qualities of consciousness as 
well. However, all these are not There as disparate and 
objective existences; they are blended, as it were, in a 
sort of primordial and culminating totality. It seemed 
that the various aspects and modes that are revealed to 
the analysis of relative consciousness could have been 
projected into differentiated manifestation, if I chose 
- go to will it, but all such projection would have left 
unaffected the perfect balance of that totality, and 
whether or not the projecting effort was made was conm- 
pletely a matter of indifference. That totality was, 
and is, not other than myself, so that the study of things 
and qualities was resolved into simple self-examination. 
Yet it would be a mistake to regard the state as purely 
sapaee tive: The preceding Recognition had been definitely 
a subjective penetration, and during the following month 
I found myself inwardly polarized in an exceptional degree. 
-In contrast, the final Recognition seemed like a movement. 
in consciousness toward objectivity, but not in the sense 


of a movement toward the relative world-field. The final 
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State is, at once, as much objective as subjective, and 
also as much a state of action as of rest. But since it 
is all co-existent on a timeless level, the objectivity 

is not discrete and differentiated, and consequently is 
quite unlike the relative world. The Godless secular 
universe vanishes, and in its place there remains none 
other than the living and all~enveloping Presence of 
Divinity itself. So, speaking in the subjective sense, 

I am all there is, yet at the same time, objectively con- 
sidered, there is nought but Divinity spreading everywhere. 
Thus the level Of the High Indifference may be regarded 

as the terminal Value reached by delving into that which, 
in the relative world, man calls his ‘'I', and yet, equally, 
the final culmination of all that appears objective. But, 
this objectivity, in the final sense, is simply pure Divinity. 
So the sublimated object and the sublimated self are one 
and the same Reality, and this may be represented by the 
judgment: "I am the Divinity." The Self is not of in- 
ferior dignity to the Divine, nor that Divinity subordinate 
to the Self. And it is only through the realization of 
this equality that it is possible for the individual to 
retain his integration before that tremendous all- 
encompassing Presence. In any case, the dissolving force 


is stupendous, and there is no inclination to resist it. 
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Throughout the whole period of this supreme state 
of consciousness I was self-consciously awake in the 
physical body and quite aware of my environment. The 
thought-activity was not depressed, but, on the contrary, 
alert and acute. I was continuously conscious of my self- 
identity, in two distinct senses. In one sense, I was, 
and am, the primordial Self and co-termingus with an un- 
limited and abstract Space, while at the same time the 
subject-object and self-analysing consciousness was a sort 
of point-presence within that Space. An illustration is 
afforded by thinking of the former as being of the nature 
of an original Light, in itself substantial, spreading 
throughout, but not derived from any center, while the 
latter is a point-centered and reflected light, such as 
that of a search-light. The search-light of the self- 
analysing consciousness can be directed anywhere within 
the primordial Light, and thus serves to render chosen 
zones self-conscious. Through the latter process I was 
enabled to capture values within the framework of the 
relative consciousness and thus am enabled to remember 
not merely a dimly sensed fact of an inchoate transcendence 
but, as well, all that I am now writing and a vastly more 
significant conscious integration which defeats all efforts 


at formulation. The primordial consciousness is tineless, 
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but the self-analysing action was a process occurring in 
time. And so that which I have been enabled to carry 
with me in the relative state is just és much as I could 
think into the mind during the interval of penetration. 
Naturally, I centered my attention on the features which 
to me as an individual appeared to be of the greater sig- 
nificance. 

It seems to me that this which I have called the 
Primordial Consciousness must be identical with von Hart- 
mann's 'Unconscious'. For what is the difference between 
‘consciousness’ and ‘unconsciousness’ if there is no self- 
consciousness present? Sheer consciousness which is not 
aware of itself, by reason of that very fact, would not 
know that it was conscious. Thus, an individual who has 
never known ill health or pain remains largely unconscious 
of his organism. But with the coming of pain he is at. 
once aware of that organism in a sense that was not true 
before. Then, later, with the passing of the pain, par- 
ticularly if it has been of protracted duration, he be- 
comes conscious of well-being in his organism. Well- 
being has taken on a new conscious value. It is at once 
suggested that self-consciousness is aroused through re- 
sistance in some sense, an interference with the free flow 
of the stream of consciousness. When this occurs, a dis- 


tinction between consciousness and unconsciousness is 
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produced that had no meaning before. Now this line of 
reflection has suggested to me that the real distinction 
should not be made between consciousness and unconscious-— 
ness but rather between self-consciousness and the absence 
of self-consciousness. When there is no se1f-consciousness 
in a given zone there is then no more valid basis for 
predicating sheer unconsciousness than there is for saying 
that it is a zone of consciousness that is not self-conscious. 
On the basis of such a view, would not the problem of in- 
terpreting how the so-called ‘unconscious' enters into 
consciousness become greatly simplified? 

The Primordial Consciousness cannot be described 
as conceptual, affective, or perceptual. It seeme that 
all these functions are potentially There, but the Con- 
sciousness as a whole is a blend of all these and something 
more. It is a deep, substantial, and vital sort of con- 
sciousness, the matter, form, and awareness functions of 
consciousness all at once. It is not a consciousness or 
knowledge ‘about', and thus is not a field of relation- 
ships. The substantiality and the consciousness do not 
exist as two separable actualities, but rather it would 
be more nearly correct to say that the consciousness is 
substance and the substance is consciousness, and thus 
that these are two interpenetrating modes of the whole. 


It is certainly a richly ‘thick!=? consciousness and quite 
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other than an absolutely 'thin' series of terms in rela- 
tion. 

While in the State I was particularly impressed 
with the fact that the logical principle of contradiction 
simply had no relevancye It would not be correct to say 
that this principle was violated, but, rather, that it 
had no application. For to isolate any phase of the State 
was to be immediately aware of the opposite phase as the 
necessary complementary part of the first. Thus the 
attempt of self-conscious thought to isolate anything 
resulted in the immediate initiation of a sort of flow 
in the very essence of consciousness itself so that the 
nascent isolation was transformed into its opposite as 
co-partner in a timeless reality. Every attempt I made 
to capture the State within the categories of relative 
knowledge was defeated by this flow effect. Yet there 
was no sense of being in a strange world. JI have never 
known another state of consciousness that seemed so natural, 
normal, and proper. I seemed to know that this was the 
nature which Reality must possess, and, somehow, I had 
always known it. It rather seemed strange that for so 
many years I had been self-conscious in another form and 
imagined myself a stranger to this. It seemed to be the 
real underlying fact of all consciousness of all creatures. 

I remembered my former belief in the reality of 


suffering in the world. It had no more force than the 
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memory of a dream. I saw that, in reality, there is no 
suffering anywhere, that there is no creature in need of 
an aiding hand. The essential consciousness and life of 
all beings are already in that State, and both never had 
been, and could not be, divorced from it. The world- 
field with all its striving and pain, seemingly lasting 
through milliards of years, actually is, or seems to be, 
a dream occurring during a passing wink of sleep. I 
simply could not feel any need or duty that would call 
me back to action in the world-field. There was no 
question of departing from or deserting anybody or any 
duty, for I found myself so identical with all, that the 
last most infinitesimal element of distance was dissolved. 
I remembered that it had been said that there were offices 
of compassion to be performed in the world, but this idea 
had no reality in the State because none there was or ever 
could be who had need for ought, although those who were 
playing with the dream of life in form might delude then- 
selves with imagining that a need existed. But I knew 
there was no reality in this dream.°° 

The imperative of the moral law no longer existed, 
for there was not, and is not, either good or evil. It 
seemed I could invoke power, even in potentially unlimited 
degree. I soni choose action or rest. If I acted, then 


I could proceed in any direction I might select. fYet, 
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whether I acted or did not act, or whether I acted in 

one way or another, it all had absolutely the same sig- 
nificance. It was neither right nor wrong to choose any- 
thing, or, putting it otherwise, there was neither merit 
nor demerit in any choice. It was as though any choice 
whatsoever became immediately Divinely ordained and 
Superior to the review of any lesser tribunal. 

To me, individually, the State was supremely at- 
tractive, and, as the period continued, I seemed to be 
rising into an irrevocable blending with it. I recalled 
that if in the sei feconsolous sense I never returned from 
this state there would be some in this world who would 
miss me and would seem, in their relative consciousness, 
to suffer. Yet it was only with effort that I could give 
this thought any effective force. For many years I had 
known from my studies that reports existed of realizable 
states of consciousness such that the relative state could 
be completely and finally abandoned. I had also been 
impressed with the teaching that it was a wiser course 
to resist that tendency and hold correlation with the 
relative form of consciousness. I had been convinced 
by the reasoning supporting the latter course and had for 
some time resolved to follow it, if ever the opportunity 
to choose came to me. This doubtless established a habit- 


form in the personal consciousness, and, so far as I can 


see, that habit alone, or at least mainly, was the de- 
cisive factor. For while in the State there simply is 
no basis for forming any kind of decision, unless that 
ground is already well established in the individual 
consciousness out of the life that has gone before. As 
a result, there was a real conflict between the attrac-— 
tion the State had for me, as a center of individual 
consciousness, and the impress of the earlier-formed 
choice, but I, in my inmost nature, was not a party 

to this conflict, rather standing back indifferent to 
the outcome, knowing quite well that any outcome was 
Divinely right. The issue seemed to be a closely drawn 
one, for as time went on--from the relative standpoint-— 
the organized man appeared to be vanishing, but not in 
the sense of the disappearance of a visually apparent 
object. It was more a vanishing as irrelevance may 
cause an issue or a consideration to disappear. It was 
as though Space were progressively consuming the whole 
peesonei dnd thinking entity in a wholeness-comprehension, 
beside which all particularities are as nought. Per- 
sonally, I seemed powerless in the process, not because 
I lacked command of potential power, but simply because 
there was no reason--—no desire--for rendering the potential 
kinetic. In the end, I fell asleep, to awaken the next 


morning in full command of my relative faculties, and 
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clearly the issue had been decided. Was it a victory? 
From certain points of view, yes. Yet, as I recall the 
profounder State of Consciousness, which has continued 
ever since to seem close in the deeper recesses of my 
private consciousness, I cannot say that in the ultimate 
sense there was : either victory :or defeat. The choice 


was right, for no choice could possibly be wrong. 





The full cycle of this final Recognition lasted 
for some hours, with the self-consciousness alert through- 
out the period. But the depth of the State developed 
progressively, and at the final stage entered a peculiarly 
significant phase which strained my self-conscious re- 
sources to the utmost. There finally arrived a stage 
wherein both that which I have called the Self and that 
which had the value of Divinity were dissolved in a Some- 
what, still more transcendent. There now remained nought 
but pure Being which could netenes be called the Self nor 
God. No longer was 'I' spreading everywhere through the 
whole of an illimitable and conscious Space, nor was there 
a Divine Presence all about me , but everywhere only Con- 
sciousness with no subjective nor objective element. Here, 
both symbols and concepts fail. But now I know that with- 
in and surrounding all there is a Core or Matrix within 


which are rooted all selves and all Gods, and that from 
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this lofty Peak, veiled in the mists of timeless obscurity 
and surrounded by thick, impenetrable Silence, all worlds 
and beings, all spaces and all times lie suspended in 
utter dependence. On that highest Peak I could Know no 
more, for the Deeps of the deepest Darkness, and the 
SILENCE enshrouded in manifold sheaths of Silence rolled 
over me, and self-consciousness was blown-out. But o'er 
this I heard as the faintest shadow of a breath of con- 
sciousness a Voice, as it were, from out a still vaster 
BEYOND» 

* * * * * 

There remain to be considered the effects of 
these Recognitions upon me as an individual center of 
consciousness, thinking, feeling, and acting within the 
relative world. Of course, in this, my own statement 
is necessarily incomplete, since it is confined to an 
introspective analysis, and lacks the objective valu- 
ation which only a witness could supply. But it can 
render explicit that which no one else could know,. since 
it reveals, as far as it goes, the immediate conscious 
values. 

The Recognition of September 8th and 9th initi- 
ated a radical change of phase in the individual con- 
sciousness as compared to the cycle of the preceding 


month. As already noted, the latter was very largely 


an indrawn state of consciousness, and the physical 
organism tended to become overly sensitive to the con- 
ditions of physical life. It was more difficult than 
it had been to meet the ordinary problems arising from 
the circumstances of the environment. ‘The tumultous 
forces of the modern city seemed far too violent to be 
endured. Even though living in the relative isolation 
of a suburban somma oy there still remained the irri- 
tations of a mechanical age and subtle impingements of a 
nature very hard to define. My natural inclination was 
to seek the wilds where the competitions of objective 
life-pressures would be at a minimum. It was a real 
problem of endurance. In contrast, after the final Recog- 
nition I noted a distinct growth of organic ruggedness. 
And, although I have never come to enjoy the harsh dis-—- 
sonances and regimented existence of modern town life, 
yet I find I have a definitely increased strength for 
the making of the various needed adjustments. There is 
an increased capacity to assert command with respect to 
the various environmental factors. I seem to have the 
capacity to will embodied existence, regardless of in- 
clinations 

On the intellectual side, I have noted a definite 
revitalization. I have found myself able to sustain 
creative and analytic thought activity at a higher level 
than formerly and for longer periods of time. Difficult 
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concepts have become easier of comprehension. The seen-— 
ing aging effect in the mind, that had been troubling me 
for some time, passed, and in its place there came a very 
definite increase of intellectual vitality, and this has 
remained to the present hour as a persistent asset. 

The affective changes are in the direction of a 
greater degree of impersonality. There is certainly less 
personal emotional dependence, and, as far as I can detect, 
a practical unconsciousness of anything like personal 
slights, if there has been anything of that sort. I do 
care deeply for the growth of durable well-being, especially 
for those who come within my orbit, but also in the sense 
of a general social growth. Yet I find myself considerably 
indifferent to, when not disgusted with, the rather trivial 
foibles which make up so large a part of the day to day 
life of most human beings. I am not yet superior to the 
feeling of indignation, but this feeling is mainly aroused 
when noting the rapid growth of wilful and violent irration- 
alism which has so rapidly engulfed most of the present 
world. However, I recognize this as a defect due to in- 
sufficient personal detachment. For, philosophically, I 
do realize that men have the right to learn the lessons 
that folly has to teach, and it is but natural that a cer- 
tain class of leaders should make capital of this fact. 


Still, it remains hard to reconcile current morally deca— 
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dent tendencies with the decades and centuries of rela- 
tive enlightenment that have been so recent. F find that 
I had had too high an opinion of the intelligence of the 
average man, and that the individual who is capable of 
understanding the wisdom contained in the fable of the 
goose that laid the golden egg is really quite above the 
average in his level of intelligence. Frankly, I have 
not yet completely adjusted myself to the disillusionment 
which comes with a more objective and realistic appreci- 
ation of what the average human being is, when considered 
as a relative entity. This comes partly from an increased 
clarification of insight, and while I am much more cer- 
tainly aware of the Jewel hidden within the mud of the 
personal man, yet I see more clearly also the fact of the 
mud and its mwwholesome composition. It is not a pretty 
sight and not such as to increase one's regard for this 
world-field. All in all, the more objective my under- 
standing of the actualities of this relative life, the 
more attractive the Transcendent World becomes. 

Frobably the most important permanent effect of 
the whole group of Recognitions is the grounding of know- 
ledge, affection, and the sense of assurance on a base 
that is neither empirical nor intellectual. This base 
is supersensible, super-affective, and super-conceptual, 


yet it is both conscious and substantial and of unlimited 
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dynamic potentiality. I feel myself closer to universals 
than to the particulars given through experience, the 
latter occupying an essentially derivative position and 

being only of instrumental value, significant solely as 
implements for the arousing of self-consciousness. As 

a consequence, my ultimate philosophic outlook cannot 

be comprehended within the forms that assume time, the 
subject-object relationship, and experience as original 
and irreducible constants of consciousness or reality. 

At the same time, although I find the Self to be an 
element of consciousness of more fundamental importance 

. than the foregoing three, yet in the end it, also, is 

reduced to a derivative position in a more ultimate 
Reality. So my outlook must deviate from those forms 

of Idealism that represent the Self as the final Reality. 
In certain fundamental respects, at least, the formulation 
must accord with the anatmic doctrine of Buddha, and 
therefore differ in important respects from any extant 
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western system. 
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Footnotes to Chapter II 


tin the symbolical language so commonly employed for 
portraying the stages on the Way this ‘critical point' 
is represented by the desert symbolism. The field of 
consciousness is watered by the stream of libido (the 
term of analytic psychology), and when this stream is 
turned off, the garden or jungle which filled that field 
withers, leaving a desert. Between the turning off of 
the libido-stream and its subsequent break-through on 
another course there is a lapse of more or less time, 
or at least so I found it. The resultant state is one 
of aridity with no interest anywhere. Mystical litera- 
ture is full of references to this stage. 


at this stage, encouragement from a Sage whom I knew 
was an important, perhaps decisive, help. But while 
this Sage encouraged and stimulated flagging interest, 
he would not tell me what to do, leaving me to my own 
devices. 


>In the contrast between the theoretical acceptance and 
the recognition I did not find any addition or diminu- 
tion of thinkable content. But in the case of the 
recognition the effect upon the mind was something like 
an insemination--a vitalizing force. In addition to 
the unseen inward deepening of value, there was an 
objective effect, in that the thought flowed more 
spontaneously, more acutely, and with much greater 
assurance. The thought developed of itself, in high 
degree, without the sense of conscious labor. At the 
same time I knew the truth of the thought and did not 
merely believe in it. Yet, everything that I could 
think and say might very well have been worked out by 
the ordinary methods of conscious intellectual labor. 
But in the latter case the sense of assurance is lack- 
ing, as well as the sense of supernal value. With these 
recognitions there is, in addition to the transcendental 
values, a genuine rejuvenation and vitalization of the 
mind. This fact became extremely notable at the time 
of the later radical transformation. 


time Goctrine of the non-existence of the atman. This 


is equivalent to the denial of the reality of the self, . 
either in the sense of the personal ego or in that more 
comprehensive sense of denial of substantive self- 
existence of the subject, whether pragmatic or trans- 
cendental. 
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About two months prior to the ‘break through’, while 
occupied with a course of lectures in a middle western 
city, I experienced a three-week period of heavy drowsi- 
ness. Except when actually on the platform, I desired 
to sleep practically all the time. I simply had to 
give way to this inclination a good many hours of each 
day, but it did not seem that I could ever get enough 
Sleep. The condition broke very suddenly, and then 

my mind became more alert than it had been for some 
years. Iwas aware of a great inner excitement and 
somehow seemed to know that I was near the day of final 
success. In later studies of Dr. C. G Jung's contri- 
bution to the psychology of the transformation process, 
at least something of the meaning of this stage seemed 
to be clarified. In the language of analytic psychology, 
the transformation is preceded by a strong introversion 
of the libido, followed by a sort of brooding incubation. 
Normal sleep itself is manifestly an introversion, and 
so it is quite understandable that protracted introver- 
sion of psychical energy should produce a state of con- 
tinuous drowsiness. From the standpoint of analytic 
psychology the introversion of the libido and the in- 
cubation are the prior conditions of animation of con- 
tents of the unconscious depths of the psyche. I do 
not think that either von Hartmann or Jung has seen 
into the nature of the Unconscious as fully as is pos- 
sible, since their views are limited by the methodology 
of objective empirical research, aided by intuition, 
but, judging by the content of their contributions, 
lack the perspective of direct mystical realization. 
None the less, I would judge the recorded studies of 
these two men as lying on the highest level of Western 
literature. I would rate Dr. Jung, by far, as the 
greatest Western psychologist, and von Hartmann as a 
philosopher deserving much higher valuation than he has 
yet received. 


Oat the time of writing Pathways Through to Space, one 

of the purposes was the keeping of a record, not only 
of the inner processes as far as they lay within the 
field of consciousness, but as well to note external 
circumstances that might conceivably have some rele- 
vance. I had been acquainted with this as a standard 
practice of the psychological laboratory where subjects, 
or human reagents, were required to note bodily and 
psychical states of themselves, as well as more objective 
facts as state of weather, external sounds, etc. This 
data might or might not have a bearing upon the outcome 
of a specific experiment, but the fact of its relevance 
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or irrelevance could not be determined until the re- 
sults of experiment were later analyzed by the experi- 
menter. J followed this rule of procedure in my record, 
not necessarily implying that every noted circumstance 
was Significant, but rather aiming to record all that I 
could think of which might subsequently prove to be 
significant, although it might seem to have no bearing 
at the time. One noted circumstance of this sort has 
proved to be surprisingly significant. At the time of 
the period of solitude, I was engaged part of the time 
in the exploration of a gold prospect in the region of 
the Mother Lode country of California. This entailed 
considerable periods underground, and, while my thought 
was necessarily engaged a good deal of the time with the 
concrete details of what I was doing, yet my mind would 
repeatedly return to reflection upon the material in 
Shankara's work, which I was reading much of the time 
when not actually otherwise occupied. At that time I 
did not know that it was a standard practice in the 
Orient to place candidates for the transformation in- 
side caves at certain periods, and often for very long 
periods. It does, indeed, appear that there is some 
relation between the transformation or "rebirth" and 
the entering into the earth. 


Jung's researches have shown that in the symbolism of 
the Unconscious the Unconscious itself is often repre- 
sented by water and the earth, as well as by other 
symbols, so that a dream or hypnagogic vision wherein 
an individual appears to enter water or the earth carries 
the meaning of introversion of the libido into the Un- 
conscious. In connection with the transformation this 
has the value of entering the womb of the Great Mother 
Unconscious, preliminary to the Rebirth. Now, there is 
some mysterious interconnection between the physical 
ritualistic reproduction of the processes of transforn- 
ation in dreams and hypna@gogic visions and those dreams 
and visions themselves. That such is the case is at 
least a tentative conclusion which is forced upon one 

as he studies the Indian and Tibetan Tantric literature, 
and the study of Western ritualism simply tends to re- 
inforce this conclusion. As I, myself, have never been 
oriented to ritualism and have never sought from it a 
personal value, the conclusion forced upon me that it does 
have important transformation value is quite objective, 
all the more so as I find in retrospect that I actually 
performed an exercise, unconscious of what I was doing, 
which is a conscious practice in the Orient. 
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That entering the earth, literally, would have a sug- 
gestive value to the non-intellectual part of the 

psyche is at once evident. But I cannot escape the 
conclusion that more than suggestion is involved. In 
some manner, actual life springs from the earth and 

the sea and so there is a sense, more than figurative, 
that the earth is, indeed, the Mother. Now, anyone who 
has real acquaintance with the transformation literature 
from the ancients to our day is bound to be impressed 
with the widely current rebirth symbolism. Jesus, him- 
self, said, "Ye must be born again". But all life comes 
from the womb. Nicodemus partly understood Jesus' dictun, 
but, being a materialist, he could derive only a stupidly 
literal interpretation. The real gestation of the new 
Birth is in the womb of the Unconscious, and for this 

the literal entering of the earth facilitates the pro- 
cess. To find a rationale for this, one must turn to 

the recurring content of mystical thought. The mystic 
ever finds the world in complete correspondential rela- 
tionship with inner psychical realities. Hence, objective 
relations are not irrelevant, though the degree to which 
they are determinant varies from individual to individual. 
With some, slight contact with these objective factors 

is enough; for others, protracted discipline is necessary. 


"It has come to my mind that the reader might be inclined 
to question whether the above account may be called a 
narrative description, as I did call it in the last 
chapter, since so much of the writing is manifestly 
discursive. However, it really is narrative descrip- 
tion, on the whole, since it is a record of a process 
of thought which took place and had vitally determinant 
effects in the past. Only in subsidiary degree is this 
autobiographical material related to the objective life of 
a physical personality. In much higher degree is it an 
autobiography of intellectual steps and processes. Thus 
the discursive material which appears here is primarily 
not interpretative after fact, but rather part of a 
process in which interpretative factors were traceably 
determinant in my own consciousness as it became more 
and more oriented to the transformation. These inter- 
pretations were pragmatically effective agents. Whether 
or not they have a larger objective truth-value is not 
the question that is before us at present. Later, l 
shall return to this larger problem. 


Sat the time I was seated out of doors, a fact which may 


prove to be of some significance. References to a value 
attained by being under the sky with nothing intervening 
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are to be found in mystical literature. Edward Carpenter 
has said that he could not write in the vein of Towards 
Democracy except when he was out of doors under the sky. 
t is significant that the Sanskrit word Akasha means 
"sky" as well as "space", “primordial matter", and, in 
a certain sense, the "higher mind". The sky is the 
matrix of Light. Thus the sun, the moon, and the stars 
are embedded in the sky, and the whole sky, from the 
perspective of the earth, is luminous. Thus, coming 
from underground out to under the sky is symbolical of 
leaving the dark place of gestation and entering the 
Light-world of new birth. That which was hidden becomes 
revealed; that which was unconscious becomes conscious. 


* The final thought before the “break through" was the very 
clear realization that there was nothing to be attained. 
For attainment implied acquisition and acquisition implied 
change of content in consciousness. But the Goal is not 
change of content but divorcement from content. Thus 
Recognition has nothing to do with anything that happens. 
I am already That which I seek and, therefore, there is 
nothing to be sought. By the very seeking I hide Myself 
from myself. Therefore, abandon the search and expect 
nothing. This was the end of the long search. I died, 
and in the same instant was born again. Spontaneity 
took over in place of the old self—determined effort. 
After that I knew directly the Consciousness possessing 
the characteristics reported by the mystics again and 
again. Instead of this process being irrational it is 
the very apogee of logic. It is reasoned thought car- 
ried to the end with mathematical completeness. 


10m ¢ Indian and Persian mystics have developed a sensuous 
poetic imagery for suggesting supernal Value, which 
reaches far beyond that of the representatives of any 
Western race. To the Western mind these portrayals 
seem extravagant. Actually, however, they are very 
inadequate, since sensuous imagination is crippled at 
its root by its medium. Mathematical imagination by 
being freed from sensuous limitation soars much higher, 
but nearly everybody fails to have an appreciation of 
what has happened. As the reader may be interested in 
a sample of the Indian imagery, I shall quote a few 
lines from the opening part of the Mahanirvana Tantra 
(translated by Arthur Avalon): 
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"The enchanting summit of the Lord of Mountains, 
resplendent with all its various jewels, clad 
with many a tree and many a creeper, melodious 
with the song of many a bird, scented with the 
fragrance of all the season's flowers, most 
beautiful, fanned by soft, cool, and perfumed 
breezes, shadowed by the still shade of stately 
trees; where cool groves resound with the sweet- 
voiced songs of troops of Aspara, and in the 
forest depths flocks of kokila maddened with 
passion sing; where (Spring) Lord of the 
Seasons with his followers ever abide (the Lord 
of Mountains, Kailasa). ... " 


The "Lord of the Mountains" is the Door to the Transcendent. 


lltme reader is warned that this is still part of the 
record, and not the more systematic interpretation 
after fact. The contents precipitated into the rela- 
tive consciousness as a result of the first insight 
had a more or less determinant part in preparing the 
ground for the culminating Recognition which came 
later, and thus are part of the aetiology of the process. 


1lép, "super—conceptual" I mean beyond the form of all 


possible concepts that can be clothed in words. How-~ 
ever, the nature of this knowledge is nearer to that 
of our purest concepts than it is to perceptual con- 
sciousness. | 


l3gurely no one will be so clumsy as to suppose this 
‘universe sustaining I' is any more the personal 'I* 
than the reflection of the sun in water is the real 
sun itself. 


l4tHe residual personality continues to exist by karma, 
and continues to pay prices and reap rewards. But all 
this lies below the new base of reference. 


loin my reading some years subsequent to writing the 
above, I was particularly impressed by a reference to 
the 'fire' in C. G. Jung's Integration of the Personality. 
Dr. Jung quotes an uncanonical saying attributed to the 
Christ, which runs as follows: "Whoever is near unto 
me, is near unto the fire." (p. 141) Here, also, 
identification with the 'fire' is implied, as well as 
effects upon those who are near. Fire is that which 
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burns up and so transforms (sublimates) everything 
except the ash. To understand these mystical uses 
of words one must isolate and idealize the essential 
functions of the corresponding literal or physical 
procesSe 


1644, the time of the transformation I called this joy- 
filled 'force' the "Current". The latter term broke 
into my mind spontaneously and was not the result of 
an objective reflective search for a descriptive tern. 
A 'sense of flow' is an immediate fact of the state, 
to be distinguished from the objective interpretative 
judgment: ‘it is a flow.' The step from the imme- 
diately given to the conceptual interpretation in- 
volves the problem of criticism which I shall have 
to face later. But this much I may say here--there are 
interpretations which one feels at once are substantially 
true to the sense of the immediate value, while others 
falsify it. True, in this spirit, was the description 
I gave of the seeming of the Flow. I said it was a Flow 
which did not proceed from the past to the future, but, 
rather, turned upon itself so that there was continuous 
motion with no progress or decline. I later found that 
this conception evoked no intelligible meaning in minds 
that were mystically blind. Certainly, in the sense 
of objective reference it is meaningless, nonetheless 
I must still affirm its substantial truth with respect 
to the sense of the immediate realization. At the time 
I was not familiar with analagous references in mystical 
literature, but I have found them since. Thus, in the 
Secret of the Golden Flower the “circulation of the Light" 
stands as the critical accomplishment of the 'Great Work'. 
in this, among other effects, immortality is accomplished. 
Now analysis of the symbols helps a good deal. Thus the 
"circulation" suggests self-containedness, while the 
straight line of chronological time has direction and 
is therefore dogged by the pairs of opposites. The 
time-line does not progress any more than it degrades. 
It gives life and takes it away. Hence, the philosophic 
pessimist is the one who has seen deeply. Only through 
the “circulation of the Light" is the tragedy of world- 
life mastered. | 


1? te first time I experienced the consciousness of bene- 
volence, certain consequences were striking. At the 
time, I was sitting in a very humble shack, quite alone, 
located on one of the creeks of the Mother Lode country 
of east central California. Insects and other creatures 
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were rather over-familiar companions. Spiders, scorpions, 
daddy-long-legs (in great numbers), centipedes, slugs, 
gnats, and rattlesnakes were creatures one could never 
safely forget. But when the state of benevolence was 
superimposed upon my own private consciousness, it in- 
cluded all these creatures as much as any other. My 
good will included them equally with more evolved beings, 
and there was nothing forced in the attitude. It was 

no conscious moral victory, but just a state of natural 
feeling. This state of immediate feeling is transient 
just as is true of other phases of mystical states of 
consciousness. But it leaves a permanent effect upon 

the moral judgment. One can no longer kill anything, 

no matter how repulsive or destructive it may seen, 
without a feeling of guilt. This definitely increases 
the difficulty of objective life. For when the individual 
sees the objective realities clearly he finds that there 
is no embodied living in this world which does not imply 
killing, and, therefore, guilt. The farmer must destroy 
the enemies of his plants and stock, or have the latter 
destroyed, and without the farmer no man has food. And 
then, within our blood there is constant war, with tiny 
creatures being killed and devoured all the time. Hence, 
all life here depends upon the taking of life. Itisa 
very ugly world that comes into view when the blinders 
are removed from the eyes. Saints (who continue to live) 
and vegetarians share the guilt with all the rest. The 
anount of guilt does se® vary, of course, but difference 
of degree is not a difference of principle. All men who 
live in this world inevitably share guilt, and thus there 
are none who may cast the first stone. There are none 
who may sit in judgment upon others, unless at the same 
time they judge themselves and accept sentence along with 
the others. Release from guilt lies only in the Beyond. 


18there is at times a spontaneous up-welling which leads 
to the most effective production, but at the same time 
there is conscious selection and judging upon the part 
of the mind that was trained in the schools. The re- 
sultant product is thus a joint product of deeper and 
more superficial levels, both part of myself. I might 
suggest this compound action by a figure. If we were 
to think of the mental accumulations of a life-time as 
being filed away in a sort of hall of records in which 
there is only a dim illumination so that, ordinarily, 
much of the material is hard to locate, and therefore 
not easily used, the state of illumination is like a 
brilliant light suddenly appearing in that hall which 
renders everything filed, at once available. The light 
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has the additional effect of leading well nigh un- 
erringly to the most appropriate selection of the 
material which is pertinent to the problem in hand. 
The once known and forgotten tends to become known 
again, and all this without laborious trying. 


1° Tmus, according to the handed-down record, Gautama 
Buddha discouraged the practicing of the trance-state, 
though He did not repudiate it as a possible means. 
Yet, Samadhi is a fundamental part of the Buddhist 
Way. The implication is that bodily condition is 
essentially irrelevant. 


20y study of the word “ecstasy” in an adequate dictionary 
clarifies a good deal that is confusing about the word 
as it is employed in literature, particularly that of 
a medical sort. As the term is of high importance in 
relation to mysticisn, this study is very helpful. 
The dictionary gives four uses which cover a wide range 
of meanings, and I shall quote these in full. 


Eestasy is defined (See Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia) 


as: 


ae "A state in which the mind is exalted or 
liberated, as it were, from the body; a state in which 
the functions of the senses are suspended by the con- 
templation of some extraordinary or supernatural object, 
or by absorption in some overpowering idea, most fre- 
quently of a religious nature; entrancing rapture or 
transporte | 

be "“Overpowering emotion or exaltation, in which 
the mind is absorbed and the actions are controlled by 
the exciting subject; a sudden access of intense feeling. 

ce "In medicine, a morbid state of the nervous 
system, allied to catalepsy or trance, in which the 
patient assumes the attitude and expression of rapture. 
('Ecstasis' is a synon¥m for this usage.) 

d. "Insanity; madness." 


Etymologically, the word carries the meaning of "any 
displacement or removal from the proper place, a stand- 
ing aside" 


From the external point of view all of the four meanings 
are consistent with the etymological sense of the word. 
But in the intensive sense the difference of meaning is 
as great as the difference between a snake and an eel, 
which are only analagous but not homologous. In the sense 
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of the first meaning the "displacement from the proper 
place" is true only on the assumption that personal 
egoism is the proper place. It is a prime thesis of 
mystical philosophy that this assumption is a funda- 
mental error. The primary meaning of the Sanskrit 

word "Samadhi" reveals a much more profound insight 
into the real meaning of mystical Ecstasy. "Samadhi" 
has the significance of "putting together, joining 
with; union; combination; performance; adjustment, 
settlement; justification of a statement; proof; 
attention, intentness on; deep meditation on the 
supreme soul, profound devotion." Thus the prime 
meaning is that of ‘bringing together of that which 

is improperly separated’. This gives a value that is 
highly positive and superior, while the etymology of 
‘ecstasy’ is depreciatory. It is a difference of 
viewpoint that parallels that between the Ptolemaic 

and the Copernican systems, with the profounder Indian 
view corresponding to placing the center in the sun. 
The typically ancient Greek orientation was not spiritual 
but sensuous-materialistic, the philosophers of the 
type of Plato and Plotinus being the exceptions. The 
Greeks realized bodies rather than space. Hence a 
consciousness which stood disassociated from bodies 
appeared as not in the proper place. The general Greek 
insight is not as profound as supposed. It is the 
great exceptions who have lived to our day, just because 
they have seen more truly, and while these have deserved 
the honor we have given them, they have not justified 
us in extending that honor to the Greek civilization 

as a whole. Our own spatially oriented mathematics is 
nearer to the feeling of the Indian than the typical 
Greek. 


So long as there is contrast and not indifference to 
the contrasting elements the state is not nirdvandva-- 
freed from the pairs of opposites. The feeling of 
superlative value is, after all, a dualistic state. 

In a genuinely absolute state there is not, and could 
not be, any preference whatsoever. A consciousness 

of Bliss, of All Knowledge, or of Compassion is thus 
colored with something relative, so long as it is felt 
or known that there is anything else with different 
value. Any possible report of the state of nirdvandva 
inevitably seems to the relative consciousness as 
nothing at all. This adequately explains why the un- 
illumined psychologists view the highest of mystical 
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states of consciousness as idéntical with unconscious- 
ness. There is a serious error in this interpretation, 
but only he who has known the actuality immediately _ 
can know, and he cannot tell what he knows to one who 
does not also know. One can only categorically affirm: 
"It is not unconscious." However, it is as little like 
what is ordinarily understood to be consciousness as 

to be indistinguishable from unconsciousness as viewed 
from the relative perspective. 


-ethe manuals are generally, if not universally, insistent 
upon mental quiescence and emotional calmness. I am 
not here developing a critique of the manuals but simply 
reporting what actually happened. But there may be a 
valid need of such a critique. 


othe reader must have patience with these unusual combi- 
nations of conceptions if he would acquire any under- 
standing at all. There is no word-combination that is 
strictly true to the meaning intended, and so the common 
medium is strained to suggest a most uncommon content. 
In any case, there is mystery enough in the relation of 
idea to its referent, even in ordinary usage. Habit has 
caused most of us to neglect this mystery, but it has 
led to the production of many volumes out of the minds 
of philosophers. 


efmen to wish for is to have immediately, it is impossible 
to isolate desire from possession. The awareness of 
desire necessarily vanishes. Ordinarily we desire and 
achieve the object only imperfectly after much effort. 
Thus we are highly conscious of desire. If there were 
absolutely no barrier to complete fulfillment, there 
could be no more consciousness of desiring. 


2-This is clearly a case of dialectic flow paralleling 
the thesis, antithesis, and synthesis of Hegelian logic. 
Corresponding to the thesis is consciousness conditioned 
by desire, to the antithesis is the State of Satisfaction, 
and to the synthesis the State of High Indifference. 
Hegel is correct in viewing the process as autonomous. 
However, I think we can trace the vital logic a little 
more in detail. There could be no satisfaction without 
an antecedent felt lack, from which desire grows. But 
at the moment lack vanishes satisfaction withers as 
does a tree of which the roots are cut. Then the dualism 
is dissolved, leaving a non-dual state, which, affectively 
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and conatively considered, is Indifference. 


26a this point I must take radical exception with the 
thesis of Dr. Jung given in the first chapter of 
The Integration of the Personality. There Jung says: 
"In the end, consciousness becomes vast but dim... " 
It is no more dim than acute. It is really nirdvandva, 
and no contrasting description is really valid. | 


"surely, no one would be so stupid as to imagine that 
this is a personal power. The great power of the sun 
is not wholly manifested in the image of the sun re- 
flected in the drop of water. Inwardly, I am the Sun, 
but as a personal ego I am the image of the Sun lying 
in the drop. 


28r4 was some time after writing the above that I became 
acquainted with the one figure in Western history who 
reveals something of the great Buddha's depth of pene- 
tration. I refer to Meister Eckhart, recognized by 
some as the greatest mystic of the middle ages, and in 
my judgment one of the greatest in Western history. He 
is the only instance I have found in the West, so far, 
who reveals acquaintance with what I have called the 
High Indifference. In other words than mine he has 
expressed the same meaning as that given above, thus: 
"For man is truly God, and God truly man." Also, in 
the same spirit some centuries later the poet Angelus 
Silesius (Johann Scheffler) wrote in beautiful sin- 
plicity: 


"I am as great as God, 
And He is small like me; 
He cannot be above, , 
Nor I below Him be." 


There are always to be found witnesses of the Eternal 
Truth. (Quotations taken from Jung's Psychological 


Types.) 


2oSee James' use of the terms 'thick' and 'thin' in the 
Pluralistic Universe. 


06 are throughout all this presentation confronted with 
the old philosophic problem of Illusion and Reality. 
It is involved in all the great monistic philosophies. 
It appears that William James, at one stage in his 
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philosophic life, earnestly strived to resolve certain 
fundamental difficulties inherent in such philosophies, 
at least in their Western form. His effort failed and 
he gave Up monism entirely, advancing in its place a 
frankly pluralistic philosophy. While he did not dog- 
matically close the door to the possibility of a specu- 
lative resolution of the problem, he left the impression 
of grave doubt that such resolution existed. James saw 
quite clearly that there are different states of con- 
sciousness which are ineluctable facts. If these are 
represented by the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, 
then the unity of them all would not be simply one fact, 
but the twenty~-seventh fact. Thus there is no resolution 
of many-ness into unity. 


James' critical analysis is acute and is probably sound 
if we restrict ourselves to the limitations of Aristo- 
telian logic. But this is not the whole of logic, as 

is evidenced by the development of the logic of relatives, 
not to mention the dialectic of Hegel. There is no good 
reason to suppose that current Western knowledge of logic 
is the whole of logic. Now there is a logical principle 
which, I believe, so far clarifies the problem as to 
render the speculative resolution much more probable. 

I shall introduce the principle by reference to a very 
common oriental figure. 


People who live in a country where venemous serpents are 
a serious hazard are familiar with the delusion of see- 
ing a snake that is not there. We who have been much 

in the wilds of the far West know this delusion quite 
well. One early learns to be everlastingly on guard, 

so that near the surface of his mind he is always watch- 
ing for snakes. Often it happens that a stick, piece 

of rope, or other long slim object will be perceived, 
half unconsciously, and lead to a reaction of the organ- 
ism before rational recognition of the object is possible. 
One seems to see a snake, feels the shock, pauses, and 
perhaps jumps, before a rational judgment is possible. 

A moment later he sees his error. I have had this ex- 
perience many times, and on analysis find that it reveals 
a great deal. The snake, at first seemingly seen, a 
moment later is a stick, rope, or such other material 
object as it may be. The question then is, what hap- 
pened to the snake? Did a snake become a stick, ete.? 
The final practical judgment is that the snake did not 
become a stick, but never was there. Yet there is no 
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doubt that, in a psychical sense, experience of snake 
was there. Well, then, what is the nature of its 
existence? We certainly do not attribute to it sub- 
stantial reality. It assuredly cannot bite or other- 
wise be dangerous in an objective sense. The moment 
after the rational recognition and judgment, there 
simply is no snake. Further--and this subtle point 
is the very crux of the matter--the snake ceases to 
have ever been. I know that the process works this 
way since I have observed it again and again. It 
remains true that there had been a state of psychical 
delusion, yet there is a vitally important sense in 
which the snake ceases to be, both as a present and 
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NoW, the |speculative resolution of the monist's problem 
is found by applying the above principle of interpre- 
tation to the whole of relative experience. The latter 


x 
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differs from the snake experience in that it is massively 


collective and is generally not at once corrected by 

a rational recognition and judgment. It is to be viewed 
as like unto a vast delusional insanity and is to be 
corrected as a dream-problem is corrected, simply by 
waking up. Human suffering is of like nature to the 
suffering of the delusionally insane, and there is no 
real cure in terms of the premise of the insane state. 


But what is the difference between reality and delusion, 
since the delusion is a psychical fact? Simply this. 
The reality is substantial, while the delusion is empty. 
In Buddhist terms, the only actuality in the delusional 
modification of consciousness lies in its being of one 
sameness with the essence of mind, but there is no 
actuality of content. All experience is simply the 
revelry of mind and has no substance in itself. 


% * * 


The adequacy of the snake-rope analogy has been ably 
challenged by Shri Aurobindo Ghose in his The Life 
Divine, with the consequent introduction of doubt as 

to the objective validity of the figure. However, the 
analogy does seem to be subjectively valid since the 
relative consciousness tends to vanish, like the snake 
into the rope, while the self-consciousness is immersed 
in the Transcendent. It appears that Aurobindo has 
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past fact. The delusion neither added anything to sedans 
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made necessary a re-examination of the classical 
metaphysical theories grounded upon realizations of 
the above sort. This subject will be considered 
later in the present work, 


31itne main text of this chapter was written and conm- 
pleted toward the end of March 1937, just after 
finishing the text Pathways Through to Space. The 
footnotes were added seven years later. he latter 
reflect the expanded perspective afforded by a quite 
considerable study of the transfamation-problem, both 
in Western psychological sources and in Buddhist 
sources which had not been available for me prior to 
the cycle reported. Though the problem has not had 
a wide consideration, it has attracted the attention 
of some of the best minds the world has ever known. 
I know now that although the ground covered has only 
rarely been traversed as far, to judge by the mystical 
records, yet all the Way has been pioneered long ago. 


This simply reveals the fundamental universality of 
the problem. 
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PART II 
THE APHORISMS ON CONSCIOUSNESS-WITHOUT-~AN-OBJECT 


Chapter Ps tee, 
The Levels of Thought 


pe In the semi-esoteric psychology of Buddhisn, 
Vedantism, and Theosophy, there is to be found a division 
of Mind into two parts or facets.‘ While it is affirmed 
that the essence of mind is unitary, yet in the process 

of manifestation mind becomes like a two-faced mirror, 

one face oriented to the objective, the other to the 
subjective. Since the mind functions in considerable 
measure like a mirror, it takes on the appearance of that 
which it reflects, and thus its own essential nature tends 
to become hidden. The objectively oriented facet reflects 
the world and is colored by the conative-affective nature 
of the personal man. The inwardly directed facet, like 
that which it reflects, is marked by the undistorting 
poioniessicss of dispassion.“ But since both facets are 
of one and the same essence there is a native affinity 
between them. Because of this, the consciousness of man, 
by the appropriate means, is enabled to cross what would 
otherwise be an impassible gulf of unconsciousness. This 
is not to say that the empiric or personal man, if un- 


possessed of mind, would actually have no connection with 
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his roots, but it would mean that the relation is un- 
conscious in the strict sense. Through the doubly 
reflecting mind of one essence it becomes possible, in 
principle, for the personally integrated consciousness 
to know the roots. Thus there is a Way whereby man may 
know the transcendent. 

For Western psychology and much of Western philos- 
ophy the acquaintance with mind is restricted to the out- 
wardly oriented facet of the oriental conception. This 
is true for the reason that the exclusively objective 
methods of occidental science, at the outset, exclude the 
possibility of direct acquaintance with the more hidden 
facet. There would be little or no harm in this if it 
were realized that only a facet, and not the whole, was 
the real object of study, but all too commonly it is 
inferred that the method employed can provide conclusions 
justifying privative judgments. Thus we have the widely 
held attitude that the total possibilities of human con- 


sciousness are exclusively of the type that are true - --. | 


enough of the objective facet of mind. This standpoint 
simply is unsound, and this unsoundness can be verified 
by the appropriate means. Here science, in the familiar 
Western sense, does not mean "to know fully", but rather 
"to know restrictedly", and therefore does not justify 


privative judgments. SCIENCE, in the sense of knowing 
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fully, cannot be restricted to objective material, but 
must, as well, be open to other possibilities of aware- 
nesse Western peyanelory is limited in its possibilities 
through a restriction imposed at its roots by methodologi- 
cal presuppositions. Accordingly, mind can never be 

known in its totality by this means. 

As it appears through the Western method of re- 
search the mind tends to appear as quite lacking in self-— 
determination. Thinking seems to be entrained behind 
wishing and unable long to continue on its own momentum. 
Thus the conception has grown that thinking is only in- 
strumental to action, the latter being the direct out- 
growth of the conative factor in consciousness. Clearly, 
such a view greatly restricts the supposedly valid zone 
of the judgments of thought. Among other consequences 
it excludes the possibility of a genuine knowledge of the 
transcendent which is just the center of focus in the 
present work. 

It is a tribute to the relative competency of 
Western psychologic methodology that the derived inter- 
pretation of mind-functioning is in substantial agreement 
with the oriental psychology with respect to the lower 
facet. This latter is often designated kama manas, but 
since kama is the Sanskrit equivalent of ‘desire', we 


derive the meaning of ‘desire mind', and this is very 
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easily identified with thinking led by wishfulness. Wish- 
fulness in thinking is undoubtedly a part truth, but it 
is not the whole truth. 

No one may validly affirm the truth of a read or 
spoken statement merely because he has read it or heard 
it. Western science is by no means more insistent upon 
this than was the great Buddha himself. Indeed, the latter 
was the more exacting of the two. The individual must 
verify for himself, or at least be able to do so, before 
he may justifiably accept, save as possibility. Thus 
we cannot affirm the actuality of the inner facet of 
mind until we know it directly, as no more is ignorance 
competent to deny its actuality. I affirm the actuality 
of the inner facet on the ground of direct acquaintance, 
and further affirm that it may be known directly through 
the transformation process by any one who fulfills the 
conditions. 

There is ane ther kind of thought, dispassionate 
and self-directing, that stands in contrast with the 
thought that is guided by wishing. It may be said that 
this thought thinks itself, or tends to do so, depending 
upon the degree of its purity. It is not concerned with 
the preconceptions of the relative consciousness nor with 
the pragmatic interest of man. It tends to be authoritar- 


ianih its form, and, while possessed of its own logic, 
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yet ignores or tends to ignore that part of logical 
process oriented to objective referents. Most readily 

it expresses itself in aphoristic form, with more or less 
dissociation of statement from statement. But this 
dissociation is a surface appearance only. An analogous 
form is to be noted in the groups of postulates which 
form the bases of formally developed systems of math- 
ematics that by themselves do not give an explicit 
logical whole, but rather provide the components from 
which a logical whole may be developed. However, the 
genuine aphorism differs from most groups of mathematical 
postulates in that the latter are generally inventions 

of the unillumined mind, while the aphorism is a spon- 
taneous production out of an illumined state. They could 
well serve as postulates from which systematic logical 
development could be constructed, in which case they might 
well be conceived as authentic axioms and not merely as 
fundamental assumptions. Something of the character of 
this thought I have been able to isolate, and thus have 
been enabled to see somewhat of the root whence springs 


the aphoristic thought. 


xe. There are certainly four kinds of thought which 
I find discernible, with various gradations and inter- 
mixtures. Of these, three employ or can employ verbal 


concepts with more or less adequacy. The fourth has no 
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relation whatsoever with any possible word-concept, as 
far as its inner content is concerned. Thus the latter 
is not related to communication as between different 
centers of consciousness. The other three serve communi- 
cation in some sense. 

In its most lowly form thought is inextricably en- 
tangled with bodily existence. Here thought serves organic 
need and relation. It is the commonest thought of every- 
body and is not wholly beyond the comprehension of animals. 
This is the thought in absolute bondage to desire, which 
has no value save as it serves organisms. Obviously it 
has no eternal worth. Its language may be just as well 
the grunt or the gesture as the more highly developed word. 

| Above this is a thought well known to cultured man. 
It is the thought of the liberated or partly liberated 
concept, and is thus the thought for which the word is the 
peculiarly adapted vehicle. This is the thought out of 
which grows science, philosophy, mathematics, and much 
of art. It is extremely articulate. In some manifesta- 
tions it attains a high order of purity, but may be more 
or less contaminated with the inferior kind of thought. 
Most actual human thinking is such a contamination. lven 
those who have known this thought on its levels of greater 
oats cannot maintain themselves at the requisite pitch 


of discipline during a large proportion of waking con- 
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sciousness. It is consciously directed thinking and is 
achieved at the price of fatiguing labor. The writing 
here, at this moment, is of this class. | 

At the deepest level of discernible thought there 
is a thinking that flows of itself. In its purity it 
employs none of the concepts which could be captured in 
definable words. It is fluidic rather than granular. 
It never isolates a definitive divided part but ever- 
lastingly interblends with all. Every thought includes 
the whole of Eternity, and yet there are distinguishable 
thoughts. The unbroken Eternal flows before the mind, 
yet is endlessly colored anew with unlimited possibility. 
There is no labor in this thought. It simply is. It is 
unrelated to all desiring, all images, and all symbols. 

Between the deepest level of thought and the 
conscious and laborious thought there is a fourth kind 
which, in a sense, is the child of these two. In high 
degree, this thought flows of itself, yet blends with verbal 
concepts. Here the conceptual thought and the transcendent 
thought combine in mutual action. But the lowly thought © 
of the organic being has no part in this. It is a thought 
that is sweet and true, but fully clear only to him who 
has Vision. | 

The best of poetry has much of this kind of thought. 
It is the poetry that stirs the souls rather than the 
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senses of men. It is the poetry of content rather than 
of form. But most of all from this level of thought are 
born the aphorisms, that strange kind of thought which is 
both poetry and something more. For it stirs the think- 
ing as well as the feeling and thus integrates the best 

of the whole man. Mystery is an inextricable part of this 


thought. 


#3 It should not be hard to eeccaniae in the trans- 
cendental thought and the organic thought the purest 
forms of the superior and inferior facets of mind. The 
conceptual and aphoristic thinking are derivatives from 
these. 

It is a misconception that conceptual thought is 
exclusively a child of the organic kind of thinking -- 
something which developed solely to serve the adaptation 
of a living organism to its environment as the diffi- 
culties became more complex. It has possibilities of 
detachment that could never have been born out of organic 
life. At its best, it is more than lightly colored with 
the dispassionate other-worldliness of the transcendental 
thought. Something of both the transcendental and the 
organic is in it, sometimes more of one, at other times 
more of the other. 

It is in the realm of this kind of thought that 
the West has sitoietenced the East. It is peculiarly a 
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Western power. Its potential office in the transformation 
process is not to be found in the oriental manuals. Here 
we face new possibilities. 

The aphoristic thought is the child of the trans- 
cendental and the conceptual. This is the iienest form 
of articulate thought. He who would understand cannot do 
so with his conceptual powers alone. He must also let the 


understanding grow up from within hin. 


Footnotes to Chapter I 


lin this instance I am using 'mind' as a synonym of 'manas'. 
While this practice is quite common it is far from being 
strictly correct. The Western definition and usage of 
"mind" is a good deal wider than that of 'manas', which 
has a specifically restricted meaning. For fuller dis- 
cussion of this see Pathways Through to Space, p. 193. 


the distinction between the two facets of the mind seems 


to be approximately, if not identically, that given by 
Sri Aurobindo in his The Life Divine in his usage of 
the conceptions of "surface mind” and "subliminal mind". 
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Chapter ITI 


Aphorisms on Consciousness—without—-an—-Object 


L 
Consciousness—without-an-object is. 
2 
Before objects were, Consciousness-without-an- 
object is. 
y 
Though objects seem to exist, CJonsciousness-— 
without-an-object is. 
rT 
When objects vanish, yet remaining through all 
unaffected, Consciousness-without—an-object is. 
5 
Outside of Consciousness-without-—an-object nothing 
is. 
6 
Within the bosom of Consciousness-without-an-object 
lies the power of awareness which projects objects. 
7 
When objects are projected the power of awareness 
as subject is presupposed, yet Consciousness—without—an- 


object remains unchanged. 
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8 
When consciousness of objects is born then like~ 
wise consciousness of absence of objects arises. 
2 
. Consciousness of objects is the Universe. 
10 
Consciousness of absence of objects is Nirvana. 
11 
Within Consciousness-without—an-object lie both 
the Universe and Nirvana, yet to Consciousness-without— 
an-object these two are the Bailes 
12 
Within Consciousness-without-an-object lies the 
seed of Time. 
13 
When awareness cognizes Time then knowledge of 
Timelessness is born. 
14 
To be aware of Time is to be aware of the Universe, 
and to be aware of the Universe is to be aware of Time. 
15 
To realize Timelessness is to attain Nirvana. 
16 
But for Consciousness-without—an-object there is 


no difference between Time and Timelessness. 
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17 
Within Consciousness-without—-an-object lies the 
seed of the world-containing Space. 
18 
When awareness cognizes the world-containing Space 
then knowledge of the Spatial Void is born. 
19 
To be aware of the world-containing Space is to 
be aware of the Universe of Objects. 
| 20 
To realize the Spatial Void is to awaken to Nirvanie 
Consciousness. 
21 
But for Consciousness—-without-—-an-object there is 
no difference between the world-containing Space and the 
Spatial Void. 
22 
Within Consciousness-without-an-object lies the 
Seed of Law. 
23 
When consciousness of objects is born the Law is 
invoked as a Force tending ever toward Equilibrium. 
24 
All objects exist as tensions within Consciousness- 
without-an-object that tend ever to flow into their own 


complements or others. 
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2> 
The ultimate effect of the flow of all objects 
into their complements is mutual cancellation in complete 
Hquilibrium. | 
26 


Consciousness of the field of tensions is the 


Universe. 
27 
Consciousness of Equilibrium is Nirvana. 
28 | 


But for Consciousness-without—-an-object there are 


neither tension nor Bquilibrium. 


29 

The state of tensions is the state of ever-becoming. 
30 

Ever-becoming is endless—dying. 
31 | 


So the state of consciousness-of-objects is a 
state of ever-renewing promises that pass into death at 
the moment of fulfillment. 

32 

Thus when consciousness is attached to objects: 

the agony of birth and death never ceasese 
53 

In the state of Equilibrium where birth cancels 

death the deathless Bliss of Nirvana is realized. 
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But Consciousness-without-an-object is neither 
agony nor bliss. | | | | 
| 35 | 

Out of the Great Void, which is Consciousness— 
ee ere the Universe is ereauavery projected. 

36 

The Universe as experienced is the created negation 

that ever resists. | 
37 

The creative act is bliss, the resistance unending 
pain. 

38 

Endless resistance is the Universe of experience; 
the agony of crucifixion. 

39 

Ceaseless creativeness is Nirvana; the Bliss be- 
yond human conceivinge | 

40 

But for Conaciousneas-without-an-object there is 

neither creativeness nor resistance. 
41 

Ever-becoming and sgonceons nastoebe is endless 
action. 

42 


When ever-becoming cancels the ever-ceasing-to—be 
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then Rest is realized. 
43 
Ceaseless action is the Universe. 
4h 
Unending Rest is Nirvana. 
49 
But Consciousness—without—an-object is neither 
Action nox Rest. 
46 
When consciousness is attached to objects it is 
restricted through the forms imposed by the world~contain- 
ing Space, by Time, and by Law. 
40 
When consciousness is disengaged from objects 
Liberation from the forms of the world-containing Space, 
of Time, and of Law is attained. 
48 
Attachment to objects is consciousness bound with- 
in the Universe. | 
49 
Liberation from such attachment is the State of 
unlimited Nirvanic Freedom. 
50 
But Consciousness-without-an-object is neither 


bondage nor freedom. 


a ee le 


51 
Consciousness-without-an-object may be symbolized 
by SPACE which is unaffected by the presence or absence 
of objects; for which there is neither Time nor Timeless- 
ness; neither a world-containing Space nor a Spatial Void; 
neither tension nor Equilibrium; neither Resistance nor 
€reativeness; neither Agony nor Bliss; neither Action nor 
Rest; and neither restriction nor Freedom. 
52 
As the GREAT SPACE is not to be identified with 
the Universe, so neither is It to be identified with any 
Self. 
22 
The GREAT SPACE is not God, but the comprehender 
of all Gods, as well as of all lesser creatures. 
4 
The GREAT SPACE, or Consciousness-without—an-ob ject, 
is the Sole Reality upon which all objects and all selves 
depend and derive their existence. 
55 | 
The GREAT SPACE comprehends both the Path of the 
Universe and the Path to Nirvana. | 
56 
Beside the GREAT SPACE there is none other. 
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Chapter Efi 


General Discussion of Consciousness-without-—an-ob ject 


I - The aphorisms which constitute the material of 
the preceding chapter are to be regarded as a symbolic 
representation of the culminating stage of the Recognition 
reported in the second chapter of Part I. The direct 
value of that Recognition is inexpressible and incon- 
ceivable in the sense of concepts meaning just what they 
are defined to mean and no more. Of necessity, all con- 
cepts deal with content in some sense, as they are born in 
the tension of a subject aware of objects and refer to 
situate Consciousness-without—-an-object is not an object 
on the level where it is realized. But just as soon as 
words are employed to refer to it we have in place of the 
actuality a sort of shadowy reflection. This reflection 
may be useful as a symbol pointing toward the Reality, but 
becomes a deception just as soon as it is regarded as a 
comprehensive concept. Conceivable conclusions may be 
derived from the original symbol, but the full realization 
of That which is symbolized requires the dissolving of the 
very power of representation itself. 

There are two lines of approach to, and employment 


of, the aphorisms. They may be regarded as seeds to be 
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taken into the meditative state, in which case they will 
tend to arouse the essentially inexpressible Meaning and 
Realization which they symbolize. This we may call their 
mystical value. On the other hand, they may be regarded 
| as primary indefinables upon which a systematic philosophy 
of the universe ena: dite negation, Nirvana, may be developed. 
In this case, they may be viewed as a base of reference 
from which all thought and experience may be evaluated. 
From the standpoint of strict logic, they would have to 
be regarded as arbitrary in the same sense as the funda- 
mental assumptions of any system of mathematics are logi- 
cally arbitrary. For any individual to determine whether 
they are more than arbitrary would require a direct Gnostic 
Realization of the Truth symbolized by them, but, for the 
_individual lacking such a Realization, they may be evalu- 
ated as any system of pure mathematics or work of art is 
commonly evaluated. In the latter case they are justified 
if they enrich the consciousness of man, entirely apart 
from any determination of their ontological validity. I 
offer the aphorisms to the reader in this sense, if he is 


unable to find any more fundamental justification for then. 


RO It is a fundamental principle of this philosophy 
that the aphorisms are not derived from experience. In 
its employment here I have restricted the term "experi- 


ence" to the meaning formulated in Baldwin's Dictionary 
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of Philosophy and Psychology. This rules out definitely 
any state of consciousness which may have an absolute or 
timeless character as being properly regarded as experi- 
ence. It is a primary consideration that experience 
should be defined as a time-conditioned state of con- 
sciousness in which events or processes transpire. 
Whether or not thought with its products may be regarded 
as a part of experience, and likewise whether “experience" 
is to be restricted to the "raw immediacy" of phenomena | 
before it is analysed by reflective thought is unimportant 
for my present purposes. It is important, simply, that 
"experience" should be understood as time-conditioned. 
This seems to be sufficiently consonant with the meaning 
of the term as it is employed in the various empiric 
philosophies. So, when it is predicated that the aphor- 
isms are not derived from experience, it is meant that 
they are derivative from a consciousness which is not 
conditioned by time. Of course, their formulation was 
an event and a process in time, but it is only as symbols 
that they are time-conditioned. Their meaning and author- 
ity inhere in that which is beyond experience. 

I am well aware that several philosophies affirm 
or imply that all consciousness is of necessity time- 
conditioned. But since this is undemonstrable it has 


only the value of arbitrary assertion which is countered 
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by simple denial. This affirmation or implication is 
incompatible with the basis realized or assumed here ~- 
whichever way it may be taken. At this point I simply 
deny the validity of the affirmation and assert that 

there is a Root Consciousness which is not time-conditioned. 
It may be valid enough to assert that human consciousness 
qua human is always time-conditioned, but that would 

amount merely to a partial definition of what is meant 

by human consciousness. In that case, the consciousness 
which is not time-conditioned would be something that is 
trans-human or non-human. I am entirely willing to accept 
this view, but would add that it is in the power of man 

to transcend the limits of human consciousness and thus 
come to a more or less complete understanding of the factors 
which limit the range of human consciousness qua human. 

The term “human" would thus define a certain range in the 
scale of consciousness-—~something like an octave in the 
scale of electro-magnetic waves. In that case, the present 
system implies that it is, in principle, possible for a 
conscious being to shift his field of consciousness up and 
down the scale. When such an entity is focused within the 
human octave it might be agreed to call him human, but 
something other than human when focused in other octaves. 


Logically, this is simply a matter of definition of terms, 
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and I am more than willing to regard the human as merely 
a stage in consciousness, provided it is not asserted 

dogmatically that it is impossible for consciousness and 
self-identity to flow from stage to stage. On the basis 
of such a definition this philosophy would not be a con- 


tribution to Humanism but to Trans—-humanisn. 


of The Critique of Pure Reason I regard as a philo- 
sophical work of very high importance. The most signifi- 
cant conclusion of that work seems to be that the pure 
reason, acting by itself, cannot solve the ontological 
problems. The reason can work upon a material that is 
given, but cannot, itself, supply the original material. 
If material is given through experience, then the reason 
can derive consequences that are also valid within: ene 
field of experience. However, the reason operates within 
the matrix of a transcendental base, and thus is something 
more than experience, though it be ever so impossible to 
recognize and isolate reason before the conscious being 
has had experience. The transcendental base is a pre- 
existence determined after the fact of experience. Now, 
if we regard Kant's criticism as a sort of circumscription 
of a certain field of consciousness, his work may well 

be permanently valid in its main outlines. I am disposed 


to think that it is. But I question whether his analysis 
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was broad enough to cover the whole field of human con- 
sciousness. It would seem to fit more especially that 
particular phase of human consciousness in which lies 
Western scientific knowledge. In any case, it is not an 
analysis of sub-human consciousness, such as that of the 
animal, nor is it competent as a study of the forms of 
consciousness realized in the various mystical states. 
For my own part, I do not. contend that the pure 
reason, either acting in a strictly formal sense or upon 
a material given by experience, can demonstrate a trane- 
scendental reality. On the contrary, this reality must 
be realized immediately, if it is to have more than a 
liypothetical existence. But assuming that a given in- 
dividual has awakened to a transcendental realization, 
it is possible for him to reflect the transcendent through 
concepts, when the latter are taken in a symbolic sense. 
Such concepts may then serve as original material upon 
which the reason can operate and derive consequences. 
Some or all of these consequences may well prove to have 
value within the range of relative consciousness, includ- 
ing experience. I do not suggest that such a system will 
necessarily prove competent to render experience, as such. 
unnecessary. It may only supply that which experience, 
by itself, cannot supply, iee., an integrative framework 


capable of comprehending all possible experience however 
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unpredictable its specific quale may be. Experience as 
raw immediacy does not define its own meaning. A given 
"raw immediacy" cast in the framework of traditional 
Christian theology arouses a meaning that is quite dif- 
ferent from that afforded when the base of reference is 
such as is assumed by physical science. Neither of these 
frameworks are derived from nor proved by experience. 
Logically, they are simply presuppositions from which 
observation, analysis, and interpretation proceed. 
Historically, each has supplied human consciousness with © 
positive values, and for that reason has persisted over 
considerable periods of time. But today we know that both 
are inadequate. Our science has given command over ex=- 
ternal nature that the older theology failed to achieve, 
but in turn it leaves a very important part of the demands 
of human consciousness unsatisfied--a fact which is ex- 


emplified by the growth of psychosis and parapsychosis. 


Fai A transcendental reality cannot be proved by logic 
nor can it be experienced in the time-bound sense, but it 
may be realized mystically. It is impossible to prove 

the actuality of God, freedom, immortality, or any other 
supposed metaphysical reality, in the scientific sense of 
proof. With respect to these matters, either to affirm 


or to deny is unscientific. The competency of any scientist 
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qua scientist need not be affected by either an attitude 
of belief or of disbelief. But an attitude of belief or 
disbelief may make a lot of difference to him as a complete 
human being. There is an enormous divergence between a 
human consciousness which is rich and filled with assurance 
compared to one which is starved and uncertain, and this 
difference is important to relative life itself even though 
not affecting technical scientific competency. Practically, 
men assume much which they do not know and which cannot 
be known within the limits of the methodology of physical 
science. In spite of themselves, men do act upon tran- 
scendental assumptions, even when the assumption is in 
the form of a denial of the possibility of a transcendental 
reality. And all this does make a difference for life 
as actually lived. 

The man who has not realized the transcendental, 
in the mystical sense of realization, is not freed from 
the necessity of acting "as if" with respect to some 
transcendental base which forms his outlook on life. 
Barring mystic certainty, the relative merits of one "as 
if" when compared to others is to be judged by the values 
afforded for life as actually lived. No dogmatist, 
whether ecclesiastical or scientific, has any right to 


challenge the freedom of any man in the selection of his 
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purely transcendental "as if". Such an "as if" can never 
contradict the raw immediacy of experience, since the 
former is related to value or meaning, which is another 
dimension of consciousness entirely. For instance, a 
scientific determination that the secretions of the duct- 
less glands, in the case of a given individual, diffeng 
from the norm, proves nothing concerning the value of the 
consciousness enjoyed by the individual. The deviation 
from the norm may or may not be favorable for a iene life, 
but in any case this is irrelevant when we measure the 
value of the consciousness in question. We are simply 
dealing with another dimension of consciousness altogether. 
The aphorisms may be regarded as affording a par- 
ticular "as if" basis for integrating in terms of value 
the totality of relative consciousness. In this case, it 
is unnecessary to raise the question as to wether they are 
true or false in the scientific sense. In fact, they are 
neither true nor false when these judgments are employed 
as they are in physical science. They stand simply as the 
basis for the integration of relative consciousness. They 
may be viewed as of only psychological significance, though 
for me there is no doubt concerning their positive meta- 
physical rooting. They are not a mere “as if" for me, 


though I am quite willing to assume the "as if" status for 
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them as a minimal basis for the purpose of discourse, 
However, entirely apart from the question of metaphysical 
actuality, it remains true that there is an enormous 
practical difference between a self which is out of harmony 
with the not-self and a self which has attained harmonious 
integration with the not-self. The steps toward such 
harmonious integration in their less comprehensive phases 
are known as "conversion", and when more profoundly de- 
veloped, as "mystical awakening". That these aphorisms 
have the power to produce such transformations I have © 
already demonstrated empirically in connection with others 
than myself. This fact, signe, is sufficient to vindicate 
their use as an "as if" basis, at least in principle. 

In his Dance of Life Havelock Ellis has developed 
the thesis that both science and philosophy are arts and 
therefore have the same justification as any other art, 
at the very least. This is to say that both are creative 
constructions, whatever else they . may be. In this respect 
Havelock Ellis' position is consonant with my own. It 
simply means that a real philosophy is a Way of Life, how- 
ever much it may also be a system of notions. I regard 
the aphorisms as affording a basé that is valid in both 
senses. However, criticism may give them quite different 
evaluation depending upon the sense taken. In any case, 


I insist upon their value in determining a Way of Life. 
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That is to say, that before and above all other ways, they 
determine a religious attitude. But for me, individually, 
no religious attitude is satisfactory which is not, at 
least, philosophically and mathematically adequate and, 
ultimately, justly comprehensive of all phases of con- 
sciousness. However, I ask the reader to view, and, if 
possible, accept this philosophy as he would a work of 


art, even though he can go no farther. 


HF The basis of integration afforded by the aphorisms 
is that of the radical assertion of the primacy of Con- 
sciousness. In this respect the present thesis stands 

in a position counter to that of the so-called scientific 
philosophies. In the case of the latter, matter, things, 
or relations are assumed as original, and then conscious-— 
ness is approached as a problem. "How did consciousness 
spring up in the universal machine?" This becomes the 

most baffling of mysteries. I affirm that this mystery 

is purely artificial and grows out of assuming an in- 
adequate base of reference. For 'matter', 'thing', and 
'relation' are creatively constructed notions and by no 
means originally given material. On the contrary, conscious-— 
ness is original and is presupposed in the very power to 
recognize and formulate a problem. There is something 
sterile in speculation concerning that which is eternally 


outside consciousness. Just as light can never comprehend 
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darkness, for the simple reason that darkness vahienee 
as light penetrates it, so too the unconscious vanishes 
as consciousness pierces it. Thus every element that is 
brought into any speculation is, of necessity, within the 
field of consciousness. The eternally unconscious is in~ 
distinguishable, at any rate, from absolute nothingness, 
if it is not identical with it. It simply is not for any 
practical or valid theoretical purpose. This: much we know, 
even though we know nothing else, "Consciousness is". For 
it is presupposed even in the acknowledgment of ignorance 
and in the agnostical and skeptical attitudes. But while 
every man is a living demonstration to himself that "con~ 
sciousness is", not every man has realized that "conscious— 
ness-without-an-object is". The radical element in ny 
philosophic departure inheres in the "without-an-object". 
Herein lies precisely the difference between a state of 
consciousness that is only relative or saturated in raw 
 dmmeaiacy and no more, and one which involved profound 
mInystical realization. However, consciousness is the com- 
mon denominator underlying the possibility of any philos- 
ophy, world view: religious attitude, art, or science. I, 
therefore, affirm the systematic primacy of consciousness 
as such. 
As soon as consciousness is concerned with objects, 


interpretations and other complexities are introduced, 


vaber relations 
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and, accordingly, all sorts of divergencies. Deleting 
content, only Consciousness-without—an-object remains as 
the common denominator. ‘Ir approached in a purely theoret- 
ical spirit, this might have merely the value of an ab- 
straction. I have demonstrated its actuality as a direct 
realization, but found it the most difficult of all things 
to attain when starting from the basis of reflective con- 
sciousnesse However, when realized, it is the simplest 

of all things. When I say that Consciousness-—without-—an- 
object is, I imply its independence and self-existence. 
Everything else may be only a symbol. Problems concerning 
the genesis of specific symbols may become very difficult 
and require all the resources of highly trained capacity. 
But Consciousness—-without-an-object is an unshakable base, 
and thus is an assurance transcending both unverifiable 
faith and relative knowledge. 

As I assert the dependency of all contents upon 
Consciousness-without-an-object, so likewise do I affirm 
the concomitant dependency of the Self and all selves, 
because the existence of a self implies the existence of 
objects, whether subtle or gross, and, as well, the exist- 
ence of objects implies the presence of a self which is 
aware of them. The object and the self are polar exist-— 
ences which are interdependent. The notion of a self that 


is conscious without being conscious of anything does not 
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correspond to any possible actuality. The object may be 
very abstract, such as a bare field of consciousness viewed 
as an object, but analysis will always reveal a polar 
relationship. The subject is the inverse or complement 

of the object, or, in other words, its 'other'. Thus, for 
example, the object is the totality of all possible ex- 
perience, and this is manifestly multiform and hetero- 
geneous. In contrast, the pure self, conceived as the 
polarized power to be aware, is unitary and homogeneous. 
Taken in abstraction, the object, as such, is not a uni- 
verse, but simply a multitude without interconnection and 
therefore not even a collection. The universe is the 
resultant of the interaction of the self and its object——- 
that is, a disconnected multiplicity integrated through 
the unity of the self. 


For The technique of the higher Yoga would seem to 
imply the isolation of bare subjectivity as Self-conscious- 
ness totally devoid of content. The real meaning of this 
technique is, however, a shifting of the focus of con- 
sciousness toward bare subjectivity and away from objectiv- 
ity, with the goal being in the nature of a limit which 
tay be approached with unrestricted closeness of approxi- 
mation, but which is never actually attained so long as 
any self remains. Fully to attain the goal is to destroy 


the subject as well as the object, and then there remains 
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pure Consciousness-without-—-an-object--a state which is 
equally pure Consciousness—without-assubject. But so 

long as the movement is toward pure subjectivity the goal 
is unattainable, just as the last term of an infinite con- 
verging series is never reached through a step by step 
process. 

The aspirant to Yoga starts with consciousness 
operating in the universe of experience and thought, and 
in a state of a self entangled with objects. This is the 
familiar state of human consciousness. The entanglement 
with objects leads to the superposition upon the self of 
qualities properly belonging to the objects alone. This 
state is akin to that of hypnosis, and is real bondage-~ 
the great cause of suffering. The first steps in Yoga- 
technique have the significance of progressive disentangle- 
ment of the self and of dehypnotizing the consciousness, 
The process is one of radical dissociation of the self 
from objects. At the completion of the first stage the 
self stands opposed to and other than the universe of 
objects. Objects, now, are simply witnessed as something 
outside, and the identification is dissolved. This stage 
may be represented by the judgment, "I am other than that"-- 
the "that" referring to all possible objects. The second 
stage is ushered in by a radical readjustment in which the 


self shifts to another plane or base, where relations vanish 
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and the self is realized as identical with content of 
consciousness. Superficially, this may seem like a re- 
currence of the original participation or entanglement, 
but such is not the case as there has been a shift of 
basee The content of consciousness now is the inverse 
of that with which the aspirant originally steesed. The 
difference may be suggested by conceiving all spaeets in 
the original state as being vortices or voids ina super- 
sensuous and continuous plenum. The consciousness with 
which the Yoga-process starts is exclusively aware of the 
vortices or voids--—the whole world of supposed things-- 
while the culminating consciousness, thus far, functions 
in the supersensuous plenum. That plenum is realized as 
the Self identical with content of consciousness-~-the state 
consistently reported by the mystics. It is as though the 
"TJ", which in the original state was like a bare point 
within the universe and circumscribed by objects, had 
suddenly transformed itself into a space that comprehended 
all objects. But there still remains a self that is aware, 
that maintains its own identity, and may be said to have a 
content that is the inverse of experience; for such a self 
certainly realizes values such as bliss, peace, and freedon. 
The more familiar name for this State is Nirvana. 

Most of the literature on the subject represents 


Nirvana as the final culmination, but this is an error. 
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Nirvana is simply the inverse of the universe--thus not 
the ultimate transcendence of the pairs of opposites. 
There is a still more advanced stage in Yoga. To facili- 
tate understanding of this stage it may help if we review 
the significance of the first step, considered as an affec- 
tive transformation. In affective terms, the first step 
is frequently called a renunciation of the universe, i.e., 
the breaking of all attachment to objects. The successful 
accomplishment of the first step brings a very great re- 
ward, that is, consciousness operative in a subjective or 
inverse sense. The realization here is extremely attractive, 
but attractiveness implies a self that remains identical 
and which is still influenced by valuation. Now, the 
final stage of Yoga involves the renunciation of Nirvana, 
and that means the renunciation of all attractiveness and 
reward. Such a renunciation implies the final annulment 
of all claims of a self which remains in any sense unique. 
Both consciousness as object and consciousness as subject 
are now annulled. There remains simply Consciousness- 
without~-an-object which, in turn, comprehends both the 
universe and Nirvana as potentialities. This stage is 


the culmination of Yogae 


#. Modern physics and astronomy have developed a 
speculative conception which is, in some respects, an in- 


verse reflection of the view elaborated here. This inter- 
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pretation is derived from certain facts which have come 

to light in recent decades, partly as the result of the 
development of instrumental aids to observation and partly 
as the result of progress in interpretative theory. It 
now appears, quite clearly, that the older sonecerien of 
matter as being composed of unchanging and indestructible 
atoms does not faithfully interpret the facts derived 
through experience’. It has become necessary to conceive 
of the atom as composed of still finer units, such as 
electrons, protons, positrons, etc., and these in turn 

as being subject to transformation under the appropriate 
conditions. When the transformation takes place it appears 
that ponderable matter assumes a state of radiant energy. 
This process, seemingly, is proceeding in the stars con- 
tinuously and is the source of the energy derived from 
them upon the stipface of the earth. Apparently, then, 

the stars are disintegrating in the sense that matter con- 
centrated in bodies at widely separated points in space is 
being transformed into radiant energy which spreads through- 
out all space. All of this suggests that the various 
systems of stars will ultimately disappear as masses of 
ponderable matter, and in their place will be a space 
uniformly filled with radiant energy. On the other hand, 


observation of numerous extra-galactic nebulae suggests, 
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very convincingly, that both stars and systems of stars 
are generated by an ceemauatiee of more or less homogereas 
and amorphous matter into concentrated and more or less 
organized form. These various facts from observation, 
combined with theory, suggest the following conclusions: 

a, That if the history of the stellar universe 
were traced back far enough in time we would find a stage 
wherein there were no stars, but only a more or less homo- 
geneous matter and radiation spread uniformly throughout 
space“. 

be That if we could follow the life of the systems 
of stars far enough into the future, we would come to a 
time when most matter, if not all, would be reduced or 
transformed into radiation extending throughout space. 

ce. That the two notions of conservation of mass 
and of energy must be united into the conception of a per- 
sistent Energy which may appear in the forms either of 
ponderable mass or of field energy, the latter including 
that which is termed radiation. 

The above conceptions leave us with but one constant 
or "invariant", i.e., Energy,” which may appear at certain 
times as ponderable matter, and at others as transformed 
into the state of radiant energy. If now we substitute 


for "Consciousness—without-an-object" the notion of "Energy"; 
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for the "Universe"--in the sense of all objects--the notion 
of "ponderable matter"; and for "Nirvana", the notion of 
"state of radiation"; we can restate our first aphorisms 


as follows: 


Energy is. 
2 
Before ponderable matter was, Energy is. 
oy 
Though ponderable matter seems to exist, Energy is. 
4 
When ponderable matter vanishes, yet remaining 
through all unaffected, Energy is. 
5 
Outside of Energy there is no matter. 
Ll 
Within Energy lie both ponderable matter and radiant) 


energy, yet for Energy these two are the same’. 


This physical conception has a high order of 
theoretical beauty, and I regard it as one of the finer 
products of scientific art. It effects a very great con- 
ceptual simplification, and enables us to picture a wide 


range of transformation in nature as experienced within 
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the organization of an essentially simply unifying concept. 
However, what we have is a construction of the creative 
intellect, in part operating upon a material given through | 
observation, and in part conditioning the observation. We 
have no right to say that this theory, or any modification 
which may take place in the future, is nature as it is 
apart from the consciousness of all thinkers. Any question 
of the truth or reality-value of the theory must be judged 
in relationship to a conscious thinker. Further, we have 
no right to assert dogmatically that, even though for our 
science this theory should prove to be ultimately valid, 
then it must necessarily be valid for any competent thinker 
whatsoever. In fact, it is entirely possible, nay more, 
quite probable, that the scientists of an entirely different 
culture, although of comparable capacity and supplied with 
comparable resources for investigation, would none the less 
construct an entirely different theoretical structure for 
the organization of their corresponding experience. ‘Yet, 
this would not discredit the relative validity of the fore- 


going theory for our present culture. 


Ef The value of a theory or of any conceptual formula- 
tion lies in the fact that it gives the intelligent con- 
sciousness a basis for orienting itself and for achieving 
either purposive control of, or intelligent understanding 


in, the sea of existences. In the strictly metaphysical 
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sense, iee., in the sense that is not related to any con~ 
crete thinker, no conceptual formulation is either true 
or false. It is simply irrelevant. Nor, on the other 
hand, can experience prove the truth or falsity of any 
fundamental theory, though it can check the various deriv- 
ative theories”. | 

If we regard the fundamental theories--the orig- 
inal bases or starting points--as only assumptions, then 
the whole of science is grounded in uncertainty and affords 
no security. But if the fundamental theories are grounded 
in insight--a mystical function--then it is valid for 
science to proceed with a basic assurance which is essen- 
tially of the same type as that attained through mystical 
awakening. All of which simply means that science completely 
divorced from the religious spirit is no more than sterile 
formalism. In point of fact, much of our science is far 
from sterile, but then there is actually much real religion 
in it. This factor should be given a larger theoretical 
recognition and its significance should be more adequately 


appreciated. 


I It is not difficult to see that the fundamental 
theories of science are of the nature of consciousness, 
since their existence is, for us, in thought alone--and 
a conscious thought at that. But such theories contain 
terms pointing to referents which in some sense have an 


objective existence. At first, one may be disposed to 
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think that these referents must lie outside conscious-— 
ness. However, it can easily be shown that even here 
we have actually drawn upon no material from beyond con- 
sciousness, though it lies or rests in another compart-— 
ment of consciousness as contrasted to that of the inter- 
pretative theory. We can illustrate this by reference to 
what is one of the most objective notions of all physical 
science. This is the notion of "mass".© 

When we ask, "What is mass?" we find that it is, 
in effect, defined in two ways, as follows: 

1. Mass is measured by inertia in the field of 
a force. 

2e Mass is measured by weight in the gravita- 
tional field of a standard piece of matter, i.e., the earth. 

"Inertia" is the name given to the resistance which 
a body opposes to an effort ("force") to speed up its motion 
or to retard its motion. "Weight" is the name for the 
effort ("force") required to hold a body against the so- 
called force of gravity. But what do we mean by resistance 
and effort? Here we step out of the conceptual system into 
the realm of data from experience. Resistance and effort 
are sensory experiences, particularly involving the kin- 
esthetic sense. Thus, at least insofar as man is concerned, 


poth of these ‘forces! are existences in consciousness. 
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To predicate that they correspond to existences outside 
of, and independent of, consciousness in every sense is 

to create a speculative dogma which in the very nature of 
the case can never be verified. For verification operates 
only within the field of consciousness. This is simply 
another instance of the principle that consciousness can 
never know absolute unconsciousness, for where conscious- 
ness is, unconsciousness is not. Undoubtedly, speculative 
theory can proceed upon the assumption that there are 
existences outside consciousness in every sense, put this 
is the assumption of an "as if" which can never be verified, 
either mystically or in any other way. The assumption may 
have a relative value, but it lacks all authority, and, 
properly, may not be invoked to oppose the rational right 
of anybody to refuse to accept it. 

We know immediately that consciousness is; but we 
do not know that mass is, immediately. All that we do 
know concerning the latter is that systematic construc- 
tions involving the concept of mass can be produced that 
give to man a greater command over nature and establish a 
greater harmony between conscious man and the apparent 
environment in which he finds himself. Yet both of these 
are values within consciousness.’ 

From the basis of Consciousness~-without-an-object 


there is no necessity of predicating absolutely unconscious 
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existences. There would remain a distinction to be: drawn 
between different kinds and levels of consciousness, and, 
in particular, the distinction between consciousness which 
is not conscious of itself and consciousness which is 
conscious of itself. This leaves plenty of room for the 
existence of something beyond 'consciousness-—which-is- 
conscious-of-itself', or 'self-consciousness', and thus 
there can be a flow into anYout of the field of reflective 
consciousness. This, I submit, is all that science needs 
to interpret the fractional character of the data from 
experience. In addition, the view I am offering eliminates 
the question: How is it possible for that which is wholly 
outside consciousness, in every sense, to enter conscious- 
ness? Primeval Consciousness is the all in all, and only 
self-consciousness grows.e 

While it is a theoretical impossibility for con- 
sciousness to comprehend that which is absolutely outside 
consciousness, in every sense, there is no theoretical 
barrier which stands in the way of self-consciousness 
spreading out in Primeval Consciousness without limit, 
for self-consciousness is composed of the very stuff of 
consciousness itself. An extending comprehension of 
Primeval Consciousness by self-consciousness is simply a 
case of light assimilating Light. The light cannot know 


darkness, because where light goes the darkness vanishes, 
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but light can, in principle, know the light as it is of 
its own nature. 

| Opposed to consciousness as the only existence 
there stands the counter notion of voidness. In this 
sense the void is a somewhat which is not, or has no sub- 
stance. Now, without voids there would be nothing within 
the Primeval Plenum of Consciousness to arouse self-con- 
sciousness into action. The voids may be regarded as 
zones of tension wherein consciousness negates itself 
and thus blanks itself out in greater or less degree. 
Such voids have the value of disturbance in the primeval 
equilibrium. We may regard this disturbance as acting 
like an irritant which tends to arouse consciousness to 
an awareness of itself. It is an instance of absence 
arousing the power to be aware of presence. Here, then, 
we have a basis afforded for interpreting evolutionary. 
development. Instead of that development being a means 
whereby consciousness is finally evolved out of the 
mechanical processes of dead nature, we have a progressive 
unfoldment of self-consciousness within a matrix of Pri- 
meval Consciousness. The play and interplay of voids, 
instead of atoms of an external and dead matter, are the 
background of the universe of objects. The voids arouse 
attention within consciousness simply because of their 


pain-value. The focusing power aroused by attention in 
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time becomes self-—consciousness, or the power to be con- 
scious of consciousness. The multiform combinations of 
the voids produce all the configurations of experience 
and thought, and these in turn have the value of symbols, 
which in the last analysis are of instrumental value only. 
The symbols indicate a pre-existent and formless Meaning. 
When, for any individual center of consciousness, © the 
Meaning can be assimilated directly without the instru- 
mentality of the symbols, then for that individual the 
evolution of consciousness within the field of conscious- 
ness of objects has been completed. But until that time 
symbols are necessary. 

Now we are in a position to see the metaphysical 
function of science. It is concerned with the progressive 
development of a system of symbols, the raw material of 
which is given through experience. Science--at any rate 
in the sense of physical science--is not concerned with a 
study of actual existences. Its raw material consists of 
voids or absences. These are formed into a system of 
relations that has value in expanding self-consciousness 
and in forming a symbol of hidden Meaning. So, from the 
standpoint of this philosophy, the work of the scientists 
is quite valid, regardless of the form of the working 
hypotheses employed. The only point where this view could 
come into conflict with the thought of any individual 


scientist would arise in the case where the latter super- 
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imposes an extra-scientific interpretation upon the | 
material with which he works and upon his conclusions. 
The technical functions of science do not require that 
its materials should be a substantial existence. They 
only require that that material should fit into an intel- 


ligible system of relations. 


#10. The most fundamental principle of this philosophy 
is that consciousness, as such, is original and primary, 
and thus not merely an attribute of something else. But 
as here understood, "consciousness" is not a synonym of 
Sspirit", since, generally, the spiritual or idealistic 
philosophies have regarded "spirit" as primary and represent- 
ed consciousness as an attribute of spirit. This leaves 
the possibility that spirit, in some phase of its total 
character, may be unconscious, so that consciousness is 
reduced to a pamenal and derivative aspect. Let this be 
clear, that here it is not predicated that any spiritual 
or other kind of being is primary. On the contrary, Con- 
sciousness is, before any being became. Thus “God", 
whether considered as an existence or simply as an in- 
tegrating concept, is, in any case, derivative. We may 
very properly view certain levels of consciousness, which 
transcend the human form of consciousness, as Divine. All 


terms derived from the notion of Divinity certainly have 
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a very high order of psychological significance, at the 
very least, and I do make use of them. But I do not re- 
gard them as corresponding to the most ultimate values. 

It seems to be in accord with well established 
philosophical usage to regard "spirit" as having the same 
connotation as either the "Self" or "God". Following 
this custom, we may say, when consciousness of objects is 
born, spirit also is born as the complemental or subjective 
principle. Objects being taken as the equivalent of mat- 
ter, then spirit and matter stand as interdependent notions. 
Neither of these is possible without the other, though 


spirit may be regarded as positive, while matter is negative. 


gil. To predicate that consciousness is original and 
self-existent does not imply that Being is dependent upon 
being known. For while cognition is a mode of conscious-— 
ness, it is not identical with consciousness. Thus affective 
and conative states are essentially non-cognitive, though 
they are part and parcel of consciousness. I predicate 
that pure consciousness is the self-existent antecedent of 
all these modes of ordinary states of consciousness, also 
of the less familiar mystical states, and likewise of the 
forms of consciousness characteristic of non-human beings. 
On the other hand, "to know" does imply being, but the 


implication is of an antecedent, not of a consequent. To 
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become aware of knowing is to become aware of the reality-- 
in this case relative reality--of Being. The awareness 
of this reality is something achieved, but the achievement 
has not made the reality. However, to be known is to exist, 
and this is a true sequential or derivative existence. 
Being is antecedent, existence derivative. 

To be known is to be an object. Since by "universe" 
I mean the totality of all possible objects, it then follows 
that the universe is dependent upon being known for its 
existence. The universe exists for one who experiences or 
thinks, but for none other. Even the Naturalist, who 
predicates the existence of things apart from all conscious-— 
ness, actually is dealing with a notion that exists only 
in his consciousness. He has not arrived at something which 
lies outside consciousness, and only fools himself when 
he imagines that he has done so. Knowing is a Light which 
drives away the darkness, and thus forever fails to compre- 
hend darkness. It is useless to predicate existence in 
the darkness of total and unresolvable unconsciousness, 
in every sense, for it is an absolute impossibility to 
verify any such predication. Such a predication is not 
only unphilosophic, it is, as well, unscientific, for 
science requires of all hypotheses that they shall be cap- 


able of verification. In fact, science even goes further 
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than the mystic and requires that the verification must 
be of a type that falls within the range of the modes of 
consciousness of the ordinary non-mystical man. Thus the 
scientist who blossoms as a naturalistic philosopher vio- 
lates his own scientific canons in the most violent manner. 
It is at this point that the Idealist is rigorous in his 
methodology, and not the so-called scientific philosopher. 
All things exist as objects, and only so. lEspe- 
cially is this inne for him who experiences or thinks. To 
anesthetize the powers of experiencing and thinking is to 
destroy the universe, but this does not imply the annihila- 
tion of consciousness in the Gnostic sense. Consciousness 
remains in the Nirvanic State. If self-consciousness has 
been developed to that degree of strength, such that it can 
persist in the face of the process of anesthetizing, then 
the resultant is an awakening to realization of the Nirvanic 
State, otherwise this State is like dreamless sleep. But 
dreamless sleep is to be regarded siupiy as a state of 
consciousness where self-consciousness~--that is, conscious- 
ness that is conscious of itself--is unawakened. All men 
are in Nirvana in the hinterland of their consciousness. 
The Nirvani, in the technical sense, differs essentially 
from the ordinary man only in that he has carried self- 


consciousness over into the hinterland. 
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Here I am introducing nothing that cannot be veri- 
fied, for, by taking the appropriate steps, men can actually 
take self-consciousness across into the hinterland. Ad- 
mittedly, this is not easy to do. It involves a good deal 
more than the process of verification adequate for the 
checking of ordinary scientific hypotheses. But it has 
been done. I have done it, and I find there is an abundant 
literature furnishing the testimony of others who have 
claimed to have done so. This literature springs up at 
all periods, as far as we have historic records, and through 
it all there is a common thread of meaning underlying a 
wide range of more or less incompatible over-belief. Repre- 
sentative men of all cultures, races, and creeds have 
supplied this common testimony. They agree with respect 
to a certain consciousness—quale and that the basis of this 
consciousness was direct, individual realization, transcend- 
ing both faith and authority. Thus, in the present thesis, 
there is no violation of the scientific demand that a 
judgment of actuality or reality must be capable of veri- 
fication. But the verification does require going beyond 
the ordinary modes of consciousness, and thus does tran- 
scend the secondary requirement of Western physical eediente. 

However, this secondary requirement restricts our wience 
to a delimited field and is of only pragmatic value so long 


as it cannot be proved that the ordinary modes of human 
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consciousness are the only modes there possibly can be. 
No sich proof exists, nor can it be made, for the most 
that any man could possibly say is that, so far, he, 
individually, has found no other ways of consciousness; . 


and that proves nothing concerning consciousness per Se. 


#12. Modern psychology distinguishes between objects 
which it calls real and objects which it calls hallucina- 
tions. From the standpoint of Consciousness-without-—an- 
object there is no important difference between these two 
sets of objects. The so-called real objects are experi- 
enced by groups of men in common, while the hallucinations 
are generally private. This is merely a social criterion 
of reality and has no logical force. Essentially it is 

as meaningless as determining physical laws by popular 
vote. Doubtless, if a Newton, with all his insight and 
intellectual power unimpaired, were transplanted to the 
environment of a primitive society and judged by his 
milieu, he would be regarded as a fool whose consciousness 
was filled with hallucinations. The social judgment of 
reality would be against him. Our society has reached a 
level where it can verify the insight of Newton, in consider- 
able seeree. but the validity of that insight exists in- 
dependently of the social power to verify it. All of which 


simply means that the fact that objects exist for a given 
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individual privately is not sufficient either to credit 
them with reality or to discredit them by calling them 
unreal hallucinations. The problem of reality is not to 

be handled in any such simple offhand manner. In fact, 
such a method is sheer intellectual tyranny. It is entire- 
ly possible that society, and not the individual man, is 
the greater fool. I am inclined to think so. 

Objects, whether of the common social type or the 
so-called hallucinations, exist for the powers of experi- 
encing and thinking, and thus both are derivative. If by 
"Reality" we mean the non-derivative, then both types of 
objects are unreal. In the narrower or pragmatic sense, 
the one type of object may be more real than the other, 
when taken in relation to a given purpose. It may well be 
that in the narrow sense of the suenose of Western physical 
science, the social object is more real, but from the 
religious standpoint, in certain instances at any rate, 
the reverse valuation is far more likely to be true. But 
here we have no more than valuation with respect to specific 
purpose. 

Some mystical states, probably the greater number, 
involve the experiencing of subtle objects of the type 
which the psychologist calls hallucination. Practically, 
this has the effect of classifying the mystic with the 
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psychotic, apparently with the intent of common deprecia- 
tion. Such a course involves both intellectual laziness 
and a failure in discrimination. Since "hallucination" 
merely means private experience as opposed to social ex- 
perience, it constitutes no true judgment of value. There 
is often a world of difference between one and another so~ 
called hallucination. The difference between the state of 
consciousness of a drunkard, enjoying delirium tremens, 
and that of a seer like Swedenborg, is as far apart as 

the poles. All too often the psychologist calls both 
merely states of hallucination, and acts as though he 
thought that by giving a name he had solved the whole 
problem. As a matter of fact, the real problem here is 
one of valuation, just as it is with the social objects. 
The vital question in either case is: How far and on 
what level do the objects arouse the realization of Mean- 
ing? The objects which do this in higher degree and on a 
higher level may properly be regarded as possessing the 
greater relative reality. Thus, in a given case, the so- 
called hallucination may far outreach any social object 

in the relative reality. In any case, the type of the 
object, qnethen-sootel or private, is not, by itself, any 
measure of its value or reality. Neither type has non- 


derivative Reality or Meaning. 


#13. That in some sense the Object exists cannot be 


denied, for it is unquestionably a datum for immediate 
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experience. But to affirm further that the Thing exists 
is to add an over-belief which is not necessary for either 
experience or reason. As these terms are here employed, 
the "Object" is to be regarded as always a content of 
consciousness, and thus implies a relationship to or with- 
in consciousness. In contrast, the "Thing" is that which 
is supposed to exist, quite independently of any relation- 
ship to or within consciousness. Thus the Thing is to be 
regarded as a sort of thing-in-itself which stands apart 
from any dependent relationship to consciousness as a 
source of its existence. It is not the present purpose 
to attempt to prove that a self-existent thing is impos- 
sible, but simply that the supposition of its existence 
is neither practically nor theoretically necessary, and 
also that its existence cannot be demonstrated. 

That the existence of the Thing cannot be demon- 
strated is very easily shown. For demonstration never 

gives us anything but an existence, a relationship, a 

value, etc., for consciousness. Hence, that which is 
demonstrated to be is already a content for conscious— 
ness, and, therefore, an object. Unquestionably, new 
and unpredictable contents can enter empiric conscious— 
ness. To assume that the sudden arising of the new con- 
tents implies an existence wholly independent of conscious— 
ness, in every sense, that merely happened to enter into 


relationship with consciousness, may be natural enough. 
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But for logic this assumption is not necessary, and, by 
hypothesis, it cannot be empirically verified. For, so 
far as experience and logic can determine to the contrary, 
it is as readily thinkable that when the new content of 
consciousness arose it actually, then, came into existence 
for the first time. No doubt, the notion of the birth of 
an existence quite de novo or ex nihilo is repugnant to 
the deep-seated conviction that all existences are trace-_ 
able to causal antecedents. But, whatever validity may 
attach to this conviction, it yet remains something other 
than a derivation from either experience or logic. That 
it is not a derivation from experience has already been 
well established by the critical analysis of David Hume, 
and, accordingly, further discussion of this point is not 
necessary here. That it is not a derivation from pure 
logic is also clear, as we now understand quite well that 
logic supplies only the formal implications of the given 
material upon which it operates. The innate material of 
logic, itself, consists only of the original logical con- 
stants, and, since the notion that every existence must 
have a causal antecedent is not one of these, it follows 
that this notion is neither a prerequisite of logic nor 


a consequence to be derived from logical process alone. 
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There remains the question of the claim imposed 
by the conviction that there is no existence which does 
not have an adequate causal antecedent, dees, that no ex- 
istence can be ex nihilo or de novo. I assume the validity 
of the claim of this conviction as a component part of. 
consciousness, which is not derived either from logic or 
experience. The question then arises: Does this con- 
viction require that the antecedent of a newly arisen 
object in relative consciousness shall be a thing existing 
independently of consciousness in every sense? The answer 
is 'no', since another adequate source is thinkable, and, 
in addition, has already become a working hypothesis of 
Analytic Psychology. We can conceive of the antecedent 

of the newly saeen object as lying in the psychologic 
unconscious. This interpretation is already commonly 
employed in Analytic Psychology in the exposition of the 
aetiology of the phantasy products of introversion. (In 
the case of the phantasy function, objects do appear sud— 
denly from a hidden matrix, either in ideal or sensible 
form. Analytic Psychology has found it unnecessary to 
assume a causal antecedent of such objects in terms of 
things existing independently of the psyche in every sense. 
To extend this aetiology to the objects of the objective 
senses involves no logical or empiric difficulty, and 
merely extends a principle of explanation with radical 


consistencye 
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It may be objected that in introducing the notion 
of the psychological unconscious as the causal antecedent 
of the newly arisen object we have merely substituted a 
logical equivalent of the Thing, existing independently 
of consciousness in every sense. But this is not so. 

For, as has been shown already at some length, the psycho- 
logical unconscious does not imply unconsciousness in 
every sense. It is merely that which is unconscious to 
ordinary waking consciousness, which is quite different 
from saying that it is unconscious with respect to con- 
sciousness in every sense. For it is clear that conscious- 
ness which is not conscious of itself is indistinguishable 
from unconsciousness. Philosophically, then, it is possible 
to affirm the exclusive existence of all objects and their 
antecedents in consciousness and yet employ the notion of 
the unconscious in the psychological sense. 

From the foregoing it should be clear that the 
demonstration of the existence of the independent Thing 
is impossible. At the same time, in the latter part of 
the above argument, it has been shbwn that its existence 
is not a necessary assumption for logic, experience, or 
the conviction that every existence must have an adequate 
causal antecedent. For I have suggested a thinkable 


aetiology which supplies what is necessary, and, yet, 
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dispenses with the notion of a thing existing independently 
of consciousness, in every sense. This completes the formal 
argument. Let us now examine the extra-logical consider- 
ations which may bear upon this meopoeed aetiology. 

The requirements of a physical science are funda- 
mentally simple. Chief among these are the following: 
(a) The objective content of the science must be of such 
a nature that it can be perceived by the objective senses, 
either directly or indirectly, through the intervention of 
instruments; and these senses must be exclusively those 
that are active in the typical representative of our cul- 
ture, or of the human race. (b) This material becomes a 
science when, and only when, it ee become organized into 
a rationally thinkable system which possesses internal 
coherence and which, in addition, makes possible the predic-— 
tion of future objective events in such a way as to render 
either observational or experimental checking possible. 
These are the two principal requirements of a pure physical 
science. Applied science requires, in addition, that the 
gerenivacien of the raw material of a science shall be such 
that, at least, some degree of practical control of the 
object is achieved. <Any theory asto the real nature of 
the objects which form the content of a science, that does. 
not interfere with the action of these fundamental require- 


ments of science, leaves to science the full freedom which 
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science qua science can claim. If the behavior of the 
Object were wholly arbitrary or irrational in every sense, 
no science, pure or applied, could ever be possible. A 
science is possible only to the extent that the perceived 
object can enter into some relationship with a rationally 
thinkable system. It is not necessary that such a system 
shall be the only: conceivable one or that it shall be the 
ultimately true or complete system. The objective of 
physical science is partial. (a) It does not aim to 
comprehend the totality of all possible knowledge. This 
is evidént from the fact that it arbitrarily excludes all 
material which cannot be perceived directly or indirectly 
through the objective senses of the typical representative 
of our culture or our humanity. Thus, such material of 
consciousness as there may be which is available only 
through other doors or by other modes of consciousness 
is extra-scientific--in the Western sense--however much 
such material may be an object for knowledge. (b) It 
does not include in its structure those modes or aspects 
of consciousness which are not to be classed as knowledge 
of objective content. Thus Self-Knowledge or the feeling 
of Love are not part of the structure of any physical science. 
In contrast to the specialized demands of a physical 
science, philosophy has for its field all possible aspects 


of consciousness. It is concerned with the religious, 
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| ethical, and aesthetic values, just as truly as with the 
general problems which are vital to the existence of 
Science. Further, its concern with the general problems 
of physical science is not greater than with the similar 
problems of any other possible type of science. That the 
existence of sciences other than physical science is more 
than an academic possibility is revealed by the develop-~ 
ment of the psychologies with a psyche”s However, philos- 
ophy overlaps the motif of physical science in that it 
seeks a systematic objective.e 

All philosophies fail that do not take into account 
every conceivable possibility of consciousness and also 
grant to every possibility full freedom in its proper 
domain. ‘The current schools of philosophy, known as 
Naturalism, Neorealism, and Pragmatism, have granted to 
natural science full recognition. Insofar as the ethical 
problem is conceived as a matter of social relationship, 
Pragmatism has made valuable contributions to ethical 
theory and interpretation. But all these philosophies 
fail--some of them completely--to give adequate recognition 
to the necessities of the religious and mystical states of 
consciousness. They are, therefore, valuable only as 
partial philosophies. Much of consciousness-value they 
either ignore or treat with an unacceptable coercion. 


They are all psychologically one-sided. They represent, 


~ 
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either exclusively or predominantly, the extraverted 
attitude in individual or social psychology. They either 
neglect entirely the values that are immediately apparent 
to the introverted attitude, or they treat such values 
with the condescension of extraverted pride that is quite 
unacceptable to any well developed introvert. On the 

other hand, the systems of philosophy classified under 
Idealism, while they give with greater or less adequacy 
recognition of the introvert and the religious and mysti- 
cal values, yet they have failed with respect to the extra- 
wextea standpoint. Since these four types of philosophic 
system cover the ground of Western philosophic contribution, 
we must conclude that the West has not yet produced the 
adequate philosophic statement. 

Why is it that the Western mind so predominantly 
attributes the reality-value to the material which is the 
peculiar concern of physical science? It is not simply 
because that material is given as: objectively sensible. 
Ordinary phantasy often produces Sects that are sensibly 
esuarent: yet commonly these objects are considered to be 
unreal. It is not due to the fact that the material of 
science lends itself to a logically systematic statement. 
There are mathematical systems grounded upon freely cre- 
ated fundamental assumptions that have the character of 


logically coherent, systematic wholes. However, these 
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are not commonly considered to be possessed of reality- 
value. It does not inhere in a positive demonstration 

that science deals with a knowledge of existent things 
independent of all consciousness as such, as has already 
been shown. There seems to be but one fact of experience 
that affords the explanation of this attribution of reality- 
value to the material of physical science and that is that 
this material is relatively common and constant with respect 
to the vast majority of observers, and that, so far as is 
commonly known, no individual can successfully act as 

though this material were not. Here there seems to be 

an objective somewhat with which the conscious being must 
come to terms if he is so to adapt his life as to live 
successfully. 

Certainly, there is something or somewhat, in some 
sense, with which the individual must make terms. But 
this fact by no means implies that that something or some-— 
what is an independent self-existent reality. For we can 
give it an interpretation which, while independent self-. 
existence is denied of it, yet retains for it its con- 
ditioning character with respect to the functioning of 
conscious beings. We may regard it as a collective phan- 
tasy projected from the collective unconscious and posses- 
sing a relatively frozen or fixed form, which, in turn, 


is but a measure of the stability of the collective un- 
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conscious. This would give to the projected phantasy 
the characteristic of being an objective determinant, 
and thus it is easy to undersvand why it should have 

acquired the seeming of primary reality-value. 

Is there any respect in which the above inter- 
pretation of the objective somewhat would be incompatible 
with the facts of experience? There seems to be no 
objection which will stand after examination. The 
objective material of consciousness is given through 
the senses and only through the senses. But the senses 
supply merely the forms of one of the functions of con- 
sciousness, namely, that of sensation. Here we are for- 
ever confined to material which is reducible to sensation, 
save insofar as material from other functions of conscious-— 
ness are added to it. Much material which has an objective 
appearance is given in ordinary phantasy, even though it 
is the general judgment that such appearance is not an 
objective existence-in-itself. By the technique of hyp- 
notisn, similar appearances have been produced in the 
consciousness of the subject through suggestion. Here, 
again, there is no question of a corresponding objective 
thing which is an independent existence-in-itself. Give 
to such an hypnoidal appearance the character of being a 
collective component of all human consciousness, and then 
we may ask: In what way would it be distinguisheble from 


the material acquired by ordinary extraverted observation? 
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It would seem that every possibility of natural science 
which now exists would still remain. The significance 
of the scientific product, alone, would be changed. But 
this level of significance-evaluation lies outside the 
domain of scientific determination, as such, and thus 
there would be no interference with the freedom of nat- 
ural science in the field or sector of consciousness 
available to it. 

We should be forced to interpret the facts and 
laws of science as being purely psychical existences, 
though of an ordér of relative stability. The laws, as 
well as the facts, would have their real abiding place 
in the psychological collective unconscious. 

| I believe this philosophy allows to science all 
requisite freedom to develop in its own dimension. The 
interpretation of the significance of its facts, processes, 
and products, alone, is changed. I merely challenge the 
pretended right of the scientist to hypostatize the mate- 
rial of his science into a supposedly substantial and 
independent Thing. With the abandonment of this hypos- 
tasis, there falls all right to the claim of any peculiar 
reality-value attaching to the object of science or of 
sensation in general. There remains a relative or prag- 


matic reality-value which has validity within the restricted 
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sector of consciousness involved, but only that. Ina 
word, the accusation that a given content of conscious- 
ness has a phantasy-origin would no longer, by itself, 

be sufficient to establish inferior reality-value, as 
compared with the products of physical science, since 
this too rests upon essentially the same ground. fThus 
the argument which serves to undermine the reality of 
religious or nystical hypostasis would be a two-edged 
sword which likewise undermines the reality of scientific 
or sensuous hypostasis. Thus far, the content of mysti- 
cal insight would have a right to claim reality-value 
which is not inferior to that which the scientist or 
extraverted consciousness may claim for his material. 

In a word, the extravert must renounce his arrogant claim 
to peculiar possession of the sensefor reality. He is 
oriented to a sector of relative reality, and only that. 
It is by no means evident that this sector ultimately re- 
leases the greater power. At any rate, this question 
becomes an open one. 

A vital consequence of the present thesis is that, 
if there is any power which can consciously operate upon 
the psychological collective unconscious, then that power 
would be superior to any of the products of phantasy, 
whether religious or scientific. For it would be a power 


acting upon the root-source of all contents of conscious— 
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ness of whatever nature. Theoretically, such a power 
would have the capacity of causing all the material of 
objective perception, as well as of religious phantasy, 
to vanish or to be transformed through processes which 
could not be objectively traced. Such a power, it must 
be understood, does not imply the capacity to destroy 
consciousness as such, but simply to destroy, or, rather, 
transform, all content. It should also be clear that 
such a power would lie closer to ultimate Reality than 
any of the content of consciousness over which it has 
mastery. 

The practical question is: Does such a power 
exist? So far, at least, I do not find it possible to 
give an objectively satisfactory answer to this question. 
To my own satisfaction I have verified its existence, but 
I do not find it possible to do more than build a more or 
less satisfactory presumption for its existence, with 
respect to empiric centers of consciousness other than 
my own. It seems that there is a Transcendent Somewhat 
which must be sampled, at least, to be known. While I do 
affirm the reality of this Transcendent Somewhat and the 
existence of a conscious Power which can operate upon the 
collective unconscious of psychology, I do not claim the 


capacity to coerce recognition of either. 


#74, The term "Universe" is here employed with the con- 


notation of the Buddhist term "Sangsara". Thus I do not 
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confine the meaning of "Universe" to the totality of all 
objects of ordinary waking consciousness. It includes, 

as well, the so-called hallucinations, dream states, and 
any other possible states of consciousness during physical 
life or after death in which there is consciousness of 
objects. Opposed to this is the Nirvanic state of con- 
sciousness in which there are no objects for the simple 
reason that in that State there is no subject-object re- 
lationship. Thus, Nirvanic Consciousness is not identical 
with the totality of all mystical states of consciousness, 
put, on the contrary is the culminating point of the mysti- 
cal Path into the subjective pole of consciousness. Only a 
few, even among the mystics, have gone this far, to judge 
from the available records. It follows that there are 
mystical states which do not transcend Sangsara, and., in 
peneval, such are the more undérstandable to objective 
consciousness. 

But the further the mystic goes in his penetration 
to subjective deeps, the less he can say in terms that are 
intelligible to ordinary consciousness, when trying to re- 
port the value of his realization. The higher the point 
of attainment, the less effective does concrete sensuous 
imagery become as a symbol of its value. Abstract concepts 
remain as effective symbols longer, but in any case all 


that can be said is of value only as a symbol. This is 
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necessarily 80, Since the representation must be in terms 

of objects, whether sensory or conceptual, whereas the 
actuality is not an object. A so-called hallucination 

or phantasy may, in a given case, supply a truer symbol 

than one formed out of the material of social experience, 
though this is not necessarily so. In any case, the vital 
point is that from the standpoint of Nirvanic Consciousness 
everything supplied by the Universe or Sangsara is of 
symbolic or ate omental Significance only. At this 

point I am in accord with the epistemology of the Prag- 
matists, but I go further than any Pragmatist with whom I 

am familiar, for I regard all experience, as well as intel- 
lection, as being, in the last analysis, of only instrumental 
value, and even regard experience as no more than a catalytic 
agent, valuable as an arouser of self-consciousness. 

It is only recently that Western scholarship has 
begun to come to an intelligent understanding of the state 
of consciousness called "Nirvana". Recent translations of 
authentic northern Buddhist canonical literature should go 
_ far in the clarification of the older misconceptions. The 
etymology of the term "Nirvana" is unfortunate. To be 
‘blown-out' naturally does seem like total annihilation. 
But. this is a great misconception. A truer understanding 
is reached by regarding the Nirvanic State as that realized 


when the powers of experiencing and thinking are anesthetized 
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without destroying self-consciousness. It is a way of 
consciousness that is blown-out, not consciousness per se. 
To undérstand the idea in a form that is at all valid, it 
is necessary to think of all form or objects and all 
structures of thought and in consciousness, in general, 
as being in the nature of limitations imposed upon the 
play of consciousness. Remove the limitations, while 
holding to self-consciousness, and the Nirvanic State is 
instantaneously realized. Since this is a freeing of con- 
sciousness from limitation it has been traditionally | 
called "Liberation". Thus 'Freedom' is the prime keynote 
of the State. But from this Freedom, when realized, 
affective and noetic values are precipitated. The latter, 
in some degree, can irradiate both thought and experience, 
and thus be an illuminating and blessing force within the 
universe. Consequently, Nirvana is a State of conscious— 
ness which can and does produce a difference of fact with- 
in the universe of experience. This is sufficient to give 
it pragmatic value. But this pragmatic value is merely a 
derivative and transformed value and thus of only partial 
significance. 

A eritical study of the use of the terms "Nirvana" 
ana "Moksha", in Buddhist and Hindu literature, reveais 


that the meaning intended is not always the same. At 
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times one receives the impression that Nirvana is Absolute 
Consciousness, while at others Bae runs across a differ- 
entiation between different degrees or levels of Nirvanic 
Consciousness, and even the explicit statement that the 
Nirvanic State is not an absolute state. Clearly, some 

of the writers are stricter in their usage of the term 
than others. If we view the term as sometimes used to 
designate a genus, and at other times a species under 

that genus, the apparent incompatibility of usage is 
largely, if not wholly, clarified. The primary mark of 
the genus would be that it is a state of consciousness 
transcending the sub;ject-object relationship, and there- 
fore inevitably ineffable for relative consciousness. 
Differentiation of this genus into various species implies 
that within the consciousness transcending the subject-— 
object relationship there are differences of level or 
phase, though these differences must remain unintelligible 
for the subject-object type of consciousness, as such. 

At the time of the deeper level of Recognition 
which occurred to me spontaneously on the 8th of September, 
I was completely surprised. Up to that time I had found 
nothing in my readings which had suggested to me the 
existence of such a state. I named it, tentatively, from 
its affective quale, which had the quality of thorough- 


going indifference. It seemed to transcend Nirvana in the 
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usual sense, since the latter is always represented as 
having the affective quale of super-mundane Bliss. I 

had previously known such a State, but, while on the 

level of the High Indifference, I realized Bliss as lying 
below me, as something in which I could participate or re- 
frain from at will. Subsequent to the period of being 
immersed in the Higher State, while functioning on the 
level of subject-object consciousness, I was somewhat 
troubled lest I had made some error in ny interpretation? 
To check myself I made a search of the available literature, 
but I found no clear verification until I chanced upon 

the translation of Tibetan Buddhism, which Evans-Wentz 

has edited and published in English. Here I finally found 
the references in which the Primordial Consciousness, 
symbolized by the "Clear Light" and in other ways, is 
represented as the container of the Nirvanic as well as 

the Sangsaric State. This supplied a conceptual form 

which confirmed my own interpretation of the culminating — 
stage of Recognition. It made clear, also, that "Nirvana", 
as sometimes employed, is made to include the "Clear Light", 
a state which is neither subjective nor objective, while 

in other connections it refers only to the purely subjective 
State. Finally, I developed the symbol of "Consciousness- 
without-an-object" as a representation with a meaning or 


reference analogous to, if not identical with, the "Clear 
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Light", and thus was enabled to add a noetic designation 
to the ‘gffective one I had already found. 
Consciousness-—without—-an-object is the keystone 
which completes the arch. It is the final step necessary 
to produce a self-contained system of consciousness. 
Nirvana stands as a phase of consciousness standing in 
contrapuntal relationship to the sum total of all Sangsaric 
states-——the consciousness behind the Self which is focused 
upon objects. It is thus the ‘other' of all consciousness 
of the subject-object type. But the predication or reali- 
zation of any state and its other, in discrete stages, is 
not a complete cycle, for the two imply a mutual container, 
This mutual container is found in Consciousness~-without—an- 
object, and this latter affords a base from which Nirvana, 
as well as Sangsara, fallg into comprehensive perspective. 
Consciousness-without—an-object is neutral with respect to 
every polarity and thus in principle gives command over 
all polarities. It affords the basis for a philosophic 
integration which is neither introversive nor extraversive. 
This implies a philosophy which, as a whole, is neither 
idealistic, in the subjective sense, nor realistic, but 
which may incorporate both idealistic and realistic aspects. 
It should be equally acceptable to religious and scientific 


consciousness. 
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The actual working consciousness of man is not 
purely Sangsaric. Man's bondage to subject-object con- 
sciousness inheres in the fact that, characteristically, 
his analysis of consciousness has succeeded in capturing 
only the Sangsaric element. for most men the Nirvanic 
element moves in the darkness of the not-self-conscious, 
such as dreamless sleep. In our Western philosophic 
analysis of relative consciousness we have always come 
ultimately to a blank wall, though even at that limit 
consciousness is found to be a stream. Whence this stream 
and whither? For ordinary subject-object consciousness 
the final answer is the Unknown and the Unknowable. But 
this is correct only for the — of conselousness in 
question. Consciousness in the sense of Gnosis can and 
has gone farther, driving the Unknown far back into the 
Transcendental Plenum. And who is eine dk oak place 
a final theoretical limit on this recession of the Unknown? 

The Nirvanic State is not far away, but near at 
hand, in fact far closer than the universe of objects. 
There is no difference between the purely subjective 
element of the subject-object consciousness and Nirvana. 
And what is nearer to man than his most immediate Self, 
that which he calls "I", and which is always present, how- 
ever much the content of consciousness may change? Man 
has the power to see, yet he constantly projects himself 


into the objects seen, and, complementarily, introjects 
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the object into himself, thereby superimposing upon him- 
self the limitations of those objects. Every human problem 
grows out of this, and the never-ending stream of unre- 
solved or half-resolved problems cannot be eliminated 
until this vicious habit is broken. Every other relief 
is meliorative or palliative and no more. Mayhap melio- 
ration does more harm than good. I am often inclined to 
think so, for individual man might often try harder to 
escape from a trap that had become completely unendurable, 
and thus succeed in the resolution of the life problem 
more frequently than he does. Merely making the trap 
more endurable by melioration may well have the effect 
of delaying the crisis, and so result in an increase of 
the sum total of suffering. Let man so change the polar- 
ization of his self-analysing consciousness that he may 
see his seeing, as it were, and, at once, he breaks the 
participation in objects. Of course, this seeing of see- 
ing is expressed in the language of subject-object con- 
sciousness, because we have no other language. In the 
actual seeing of seeing, the self and the object become 
identical. | 

When an individual has at last learned the trick 
of dissociating his 'I',or subject from the whole universe 
of objects, he has, seemingly, retreated into a bare point 


of consciousness. But the moment he succeeds in doing 
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this, the point is metamorphosed into a kind of space in 
which the Self and the content of consciousness are blended 
in one inseparable whole. I have called this the Spatial 
Void. Now it must be understood that this is not a state 
wherein the individual merely finds himself in space, but 
he is, as a Self, identical with the whole of Space. It 

is not consciousness as functioning through bodies and 
aware of objects, but a subjective state dissociated from 
all bodies and not concerned with objects. Yet it would 

be incorrect to regard it as a purely homogeneous conscious— 
ness in the sense of a fixed state, totally devoid of 
variety. For consciousness and motion, in some sense, 

are inseparable. 

To arrive at a symbolic concept which may fairly 
suggest motion in the Nirvanic sense, it is necessary.to 
Sneisee motion in the universe of objects and then develop 
its inverse. The consciousness of objects is atomic. By 
this I mean that it is in the form of a series of discrete 
states or apprehensions, in the sense in which Kant spoke 
of the manifold given through experience. This is well 
illustrated by the cinematograph, where we actually have 
a series of still photographs thrown upon the screen in 
rapid succession. The spectator is not actually witnessing 
motion, but merely a series of still images. Only a frac- 


tion of the original drama was actually photographed. Yet 
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the effect upon the spectator is very similar to that 
produced by original scenes enacted by living actors. 
Now, actually the camera reproduces essentially the 
process of visual seeing. A certain amount of time is 
required before an image can be seen, and thus the sen- 
sible motion of external objects is really no more than 
a series of images with gaps between. All of which means 
that we do not see continuity. The same is true of the 
other sense-impressions, as there is always a time-factor 
involved in any sensible recognition. Again, when we 
analyse motion we always give i‘: a granular structure, 
even though our ultimate fixed elements are infinitesimals. 
Thus, both experience and thought deal with manifolds, 
and never with true continua. In this connection the 
analysis of Weierstrass is profoundly significant. By 
very careful thinking Weierstrass reached the conclusion 
that there is no such thing as motion, but only a sepiee 
of different states or positions occupied by objects. As 
a judgment or interpretation concerning the universe of 
objects in its purity as abstracted from the whole, I do 
not see how this statement can be seriously questioned. 
It simply means that the ceaseless becoming and endless 
dying, which mark the universe of objects, are series of 
instantaneous states rather than true continua. This 


would be the rigorous interpretation of being as it appears 
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to objective consciousness in isolation from other 
dimensions of consciousness, and thus radically non- 
een It reveals beautifully the absence of depth 
or substance in the universe when taken in abstraction 
as only objective. The series of states are no more 
than dead pictures, having no life or substance, but 
are merely empty terms in relation. 

The inverse of the phantasmagoric series, which 
constitutes the universe of experience and thought in 
its purity as abstracted, is the true continuum. The 
one is a granular manifold, the other a flowing unity. 
Now it is true that man has arrived at the notion of con- 
tinuity, although, as Weierstrass has shown, he never 
really thinks it. Continuity is the inverse of the 
manifold and is, of necessity, recognized at the moment 
man became conscious of manifoldness, but this recognition 
involves more than the action of consciousness in the 
objective sense. Continuity belongs to the hinterland 
of consciousness. This simply illustrates the eternal 
fact, i.e., that the actual consciousness of man continu- 
ally operates in a Nirvanic as well as in a Sangsaric 
sense. However, analysis has grappled fairly well with 
the Sangsaric phase, but has remained generally not-self- 
conscious with respect to the Nirvanic. 

This all leads us to the point that the unity of 


the Nirvanic Consciousness is better symbolized by the 
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‘notion of the true continuum than by the finite number 1 
(one). For the number one is a fixed entity representing 
a single empty term, which in turn always implies the 
manifold of all numbers. In other words, the unity of 
numeral one is an abstraction and not a conrrete actuality. 
It is the unity of the continuum, in the true sense, that 
symbolizes the unity of the Nirvanic State. The Nirvanic 
Consciousness is not granular but flowing. It is without 
parts, in the sense of finite proper parts, but is a cease-~ 
lessly flowing and self-contained stream. It is not a 
stream from past to the future, that implies division by 
the point called the "present", but a flowing which con- 
prehends the totality which appears in the universe of 
objects as the temporal series. | 

That which appears in man as the persistent Self-- 
the Witness of the universe-drama~-is the dividing and 
uniting point of two worlds of consciousness. Before our 
consciousness lies the universe of objects, but behind is 
the hinterland of the Self, and this is Nirvana. But the 
hinterland of the Self is also the hinterland of all 
objects. In this hinterland we do not have merely empty 
terms in relation, perceived by the Self; we have a con- 
tinuum in which the inverse of the self is identical with 


the inverse of all objects. Here consciousness, substance 
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and energy, or life, are interchangeable terms. Here, 
also, the sterile and empty terms-in-relation are re- 
placed by a pregnant Meaning. Without this Meaning man 
simply cannot live. The more closely man identifies hin- 
self with objects, or mere empty terms-in-relation, the 
more starved he becomes, and in the end, if this condition 
is continued too far, real death must follow. By real 
death I mean the loss of self-consciousness. 

Actually, man has rarely succeeded in completely 
isolating himself from the inflow of consciousness from 
the hinterland. For the greater part, he has simply re- 
ceived this inflow and has not succeeded in being self- 
conscious with respect to it. Unknowingly, he has re- 
ceived some nourishment, otherwise life in the universe 
of objects would have faiied ere now. Yet, except for a 
few among the human whole, the stream of nourishment has 
been so poor that man suffers the travail of slow star- 
vation. Great is the need that the stream be increased. 
Now, this increase is accomplished by opening the gates 
to the hinterland through at least some degree of Recog- 
nition. This means becoming self-conscious, in at least 
some measure, of the stream of Nirvanic Consciousness and 
realizing oneself as identical with it. We need more 
philosophy conceived as a Way of Life and less emphasis 


upon systems of bare terms in relation. 
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#15. It has been stated that the key to Nirvanic Con- 
sciousness consists of an anesthetizing of the power of 
experiencing and of thinking, combined with a sonnanane 
of self-consciousness. This is the essential process 
which reveals the significance of the step. Practically, 
the process of transformation may or eee GSE involve the 
complete anesthetizing. If the anesthesia is complete, 
then the consciousness of the universe of objects is wholly 
annulled, either temporarily or permanently. This is the 
mystic destruction of the universe and the Awakening to 
the Nirvanic States. Objectively viewed, the individual 
who does this appears to enter a complete state of ecstatic 
trance, in which there is a suspension of vital and con— 
scious process in the sangsaric sense. This is all that 
the physical scientist qua physical scientist can observe. 
And if the observer holds to the theory that the sangsaric 
type of consciousness is the only possible consciousness, 
then he would say the trance involved the total extinction 
of consciousness in every sense. Some psychologists take 
this position, but, since they are unable to trace what 
they cannot see, they are quite unqualified to pass judg- 
ment upon the state in question. For in this matter the 
bare observer is entirely helpless. The realizer may re- 
port the continuity of his self-consciousness, but the 


observer, as such, has no check whatsoever. If, in turn, 
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he should become a realizer in his own right, then he 
would Know, but that knowing would not be the result of 
his observing external states of conditions. He would no 
longer be a bare observer. 

Now, it is possible, by a modified technique, to 
become a realizer and remain, in some degree, an observer 
at the same time. In this case, there is substituted for 
the literal anesthetizing a process of dissociation of the 
two kinds of consciousness. The thinking and experiencing 
powers are set on one side, as it were, while the larger 
portion of the self-conscious principle, but not all, is 
withdrawn into the hinterland. In this paee there is no 
black-out trance-state but a sort of slowing down of the 
Sangsaric consciousness and the objective life-stream. It 
is a critical kind of balance to maintain, as there is a 
constant tendency for the consciousness principle to ‘flop 
over' completely to the one side or the other. But if, 
through steadiness of the will, the balance is maintained 
and the self-analysing power functions with clear dis- 
crimination, then it is possible to be conscious on two 
levels without confusion. In this case, dissociation 
accomplishes the essential effect of the anesthesia. 

The latter technique has a decided advantage, in 


that it effects a conscious bridging of two levels of 
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consciousness. This facilitates the construction of 
interpretative symbols, and, as well, opens a door whereby 
a stream of Nirvanic Consciousness may be made to penetrate 
the universe of objects and be more or less consciously 


directed. 


#16. From the standpoint of Consciousness—without—an— 
object there is no problem concerning immortality. The 
directly known truth is: "Immortality is, but no embodied 
or object-bound stage of consciousness is immortal." This 
Simply means that the Sea of Consciousness is without 
beginning or end, being completely unconditioned by time, 
but the various stages wherein that Sea supports objects 
are temporary. Thus man as man is not immortal. Here it 
must be understood that 'man', as well as any other name 

of an object, is only a designation for a stage along the 
Way. Immortality attaches to consciousness as a principle, 
not to the stages. Man may achieve immortality by super- 
imposing his evolved power of self-~consciousness upon the 
Primordial Consciousness itself, but in this case he 

simply ceases to be a man. The self-conscious Nirvani is 
no longer a man, though in his case the differentiated 
consciousness—principle once passed through the human stage. 
Actually, the Nirvani is a Divine, rather than a human, 
being. The consciousness-principle is the Pilgrim which 


passes through many stages, absorbing from those stages 
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many values in terms of progressively awakened self- 
consciousness. When man succeeds in assimilating the 
Pilgrim by transference of his self-consciousness, then 
his self-identity is one with immortal consciousness, but 
the self-identity ceases to be merely human. Put in 
other terms, all somatic stages are temporary; the con~ 
sciousness stream is without beginning or end. 

But while immortality ceases to be a problem, an 
entirely different problem arises. This may be stated in 
the form: "How is it possible, within a beginningless and 
endless Primordial Consciousness, for transitory states 
to arise?" I am not here attempting any solution of this 
problem but simply inaieatine the shift of problem form. 
This new problem, unlike the old one concerning immortality, 
has no tragic implications. Reflective consciousness, 
aided by insight and observation, may undertake its 
resolution at leisure, with all the time in the world to 
complete the search. For with the problem thus stated, 
there is no deep religious or psychological need at stake. 
The resolution of the problem would have theoretical and 
working value, but there is no time-pressure to drive 
reflective consciousness to a quick solution. 

There is but one consideration that I shall suggest 


here. tt is unthinkable that the formless and attribute- 
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less Primordial Consciousness, all of a sudden, at a cer- 
tain point started to project Itself into the subject-— 
object series of states. Rather, no beginning or end to 
the series of states is thinkable, one state being always 
the consequent of a preceding state and the cause of the 
one that follows. Consciousness-without-an-object is not 

a First Cause; it is the substratum underlying all possible 


states and causeSe 


#17 For one who has made himself familiar with the 
stream of Western philosophy from the time of the Greeks 

to the present day it should be evident that there are 
certain differences of base and valuation which have 
divided philosophers throughout the whole of that period. 
The development of scientific knowledge, of mathematics, 
and of epistemological criticism has not succeeded in 
bridging these differences so that a philosophic agreement 
could be effected. All these developments have only had 
the effect of changing the form in which the differences 
appear, so that they have become more subtle and intellect— 
ually sophisticated, but the essential differences still 
remain, however much transformed in their statement. There 
still are incompatible philosophic schools, represented 

by men of comparable degrees of intellectual ability, 
training, and knowledge. All of which reveals, clearly, 


that the factors which make for philosophic differences 
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run deeper than the material with which science can deal 
and resolve factually and interpretatively once for all. 

Some psychologists have taken cognizance of these 
philosophical tendencies and have shown that they are con- 
nected with differences of psychological type. The in- 
mediately taken base and the accepted values are not the 
same for all men. And this immediate element belongs more 
to religion, in the broad and fundamental sense, than it 
does to science. It is something which precedes, rather 
than follows, science. In fact, that attitude which makes 
the scientific point of view itself possible is of the 
nature of these more fundamental and extra-scientific 
adjustments. Justice demands that we accept these dif- 
ferences of adjustment as relatively valid and renounce 
the hope and desire for universal philosophic conformity. 
The conflict of philosophic schools is both desirable and 
necessary. 

Two important types of differences in valuation 
and immediate insight will account for the principal dif- 
ferences of philosophic systems. One is a difference in 
the valuation of the two principal groups of objects, i.e., 
objects of sense and objects of thought. The other is a 
difference in the valuation of objectivity, as such, as 
contrasted to the subjective pole of consciousness. These 
differences I shall discuss briefly so as to relate my own 


system to them more clearly. 
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Evidently the ovenwielmine majority of men in 
thought and practice most of the time predicate sub- 
stantial reality of the objects of sensation, parti- 
cularly in terms of the social waking consciousness of 
our ordinary life. Most, though not all, physical 
‘scientists take this position, as well as the majority 
of the men of action. Among the current philosophical 
tendencies Naturalism definitely, and sometimes quite 
naively, takes this standpoint. This is also true in 
considerable degree, but not entirely, of the represent- 
atives of Pragmatism. The position of Neo-Realism is more 
involved, in that, while it is highly objective, its 
objects are not conceived a6 objects of sensation or of 
thought, but as independent existences, which, in their 
real nature, are neither psychical nor physical, though 
capable of passing through both psychical and physical 
systems without being altered in their essential nature. 
However, Neo-Realism is frankly and intensely objective 
in its valuation, and therefore stands in closer relation- 
ship to both Pragmatism and Naturalism than it does to 
idealism. 

There is a smaller class of men who find the ob- 
jects of thought more real than the objects of sensation. 
These are represented in the philosophical systems of 


rational Scholasticism, Rationalism proper, and in those 
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philosophical systems currently called intellectualistic. 
There may be more or less blending between these philo- 
sophic currents and Naturalism, Neo~Realism, and Idealism, 
though they are definitely non-pragmatic, since the latter 
school seems pretty thoroughly united on the principle 

of anti-intellectualisn, in the philosophic sense. 

The two foregoing groups largely agree in that - 
they attach primary importance to objects, in some sense, 
and may be divided by regarding one group as sensation- 
alistic and the other as rationalistic or intellectualistic. 

In contrast to both these groups there stand those 
who attach the greater reality to the subjective pole of 
consciousness. In the philosophies these are represented 
by Idealism and Vedantism. However, this class seems to 
be more widely represented by individuals whose: dominant 
expression is not consciously philosophical. More often 
their Bepneseon-erpeass in the form of a mysticism which 
is more poetic than philosophical. Yet, within the mysti- 
cal group, there is a further differentiation to be made 
between those who emphasize union with God and those who 
emphasize union with the Self in a transcendental sense. 
However, the whole mystical movement is in a subjective 
AGnaction, so, when the emphasis is placed upon more or 
less Divine objects, these objects are subtle rather than 


Srosse 
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In the present system all objects are regarded 
as derivative, and therefore possessing, at best, only 
a derivative or symbolic reality. Yet some objects may 
have a higher order of relative reality than others. I 
have already pointed out that the valuation here is 
relative to purpose and not absolute. Thus, the ordinary 
gross objects of sense, common to waking consciousness, 
are given no superior status as such. Hssentially, dream 
objects and mystical objects are given the same validity. 
Relative to a particular purpose, the one or the other 
class of objects may be judged as possessing the superior 
order of reality. Concerning the two classes of objects, 
i.e., objects of sensation whether subtle or gross, and 
objects of thought, the same principle applies. Objects 
of thought, or some classes of the objects of thought, may, 
in some purposive situations, possess an inferior reality 
as compared to that attaching to the objects of sensation. 
On the other hand, the reverse is equally true in other 
purposive situations. To sum up: All objects of whatever 
type, whether objects for sensation or for thought, whether 
subtle or gross, whether abstract or concrete, in the last 
analysis possess only a derivative reality, and thus may 
be regarded finally as a seeming only. 

There remains to be considered the view this system 


presents concerning the subjective pole of consciousness. 
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In this, I am referring to that which is variously known 
as the ‘ego', whether in the personal or higher sense, 

the ‘IL', the 'self', or the 'Atman', whether in the indi- 
vidual or supreme sense. In this subjective pole there 
are discernible differentia, just as there are between 
different classes of objects. Now, in the present systen, 
the sub jective pole, both in its inferior and superior 
aspects, is viewed as the reflex or inverse of the object, 
as such, though in the higher sense it is viewed as es- 
sentially the higher pole. This means that the 'I', in 
whatever sense whether empiric or transcendental, is as 
much derivative as the objective world. Thus the present 
system is not to be identified with either Vedantism or 
current Idealism, though it is arrived at by a process of 
passing through these schools of interpretation and thus 
stands genetically, although not necessarily formally, 
closer to them. 

The final position is: The One, non-derivative 
Reality, is THAT which I have symbolized by "Consciousness— 
without-an-object". This is Root Consciousness, per se, 
to be distinguished from consciousness as content or as 
state, on the one hand, and from consciousness as an 
attribute of a Self or Atman, in any sense whatsoever. 


It is Consciousness of which nothing can be predicated in 
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the privative sense save abstract Being. Upon It all 
else depends, while It remains self-existent. 

The question of the means by which any individual 
may arrive at a direct Realization of Consciousness—without-— 
an-object is one that is very involved and the solution 
has many variants, corresponding to the psychical status 
of the various individuals. All evidence confirms the 
view that it is reached by a progressive series of steps, 
such that a lower attachment or identification is renounced 
for one that is superior, the process being repeated again 
and again until, from the vantage ground of a high tran- 
scendental position, the final step can be taken. Beyond 
this general statement the question of technique cannot be 
entered into here. 

Apart from the actual Realization of Consciousness-— 
without-an-object, it is possible to take the symbol itself 
as an object of thought and use it for the purpose of 
philosophical and general mystical integration. This is 
the procedure of assuming the symbol as a fundamental premise 
and then observing the consequences which follow. There is 
some reason to believe that such a method of procedure is 
possible within the setting of Western culture, as might 
not be the case for oriental culture or for any culture 
that has preceded ours of which any record exists. This 
possibility I see as growing out of our peculiar mathe- 


matical development. In mathematics we excel all other 
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cultures, and, as I see it, all other genuine superiority 
we may have has resulted from this mathematical excellence. 
In other respects, as far as the greater and durable values 
are concerned, there are other cultures in the Orient, 
whether of the present or the past, that just as clearly 
excel us. Now, it is by its power, and not its weakness, 
that an individual or a class attains the best. Thus, I 
would select the mathematical road as the one of pre- 
eminent power so far as Western culture is concerned. 

Now the validity of mathematics is established 
upon a basis that is quite impersonal and universal. Its 
authority is not dependent upon the name. oF any writer of 
any mathematical treatise. In its purity it deals only 
with the transcendental or ideal objects of the very high- 
est order of thinkable abstraction or universality. In 
high degree, the consciousness of the mathematician qua 
mathematician is not concerned with either a self or ob- 
jectse To be sure, this is not absolutely so, but this 
position is attained in mathematical consciousness in 
higher degree than anywhere else, except in states of 
Samadhi of a high order. Herein is revealed the power 
of pure mathematics as an instrument of consclousness-— 


transformation on a very lofty level. 
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Again, pure mathematics is the only real invariant 
that we have in the ever-changing phantasmagoria of experi- 
ence. When an individual undertakes to chart an unknown 
sea, he must have fixed bases of reference by which to 
navigate his course, if he would not run the risk of being 
hopelessly lost. To be sure, there is a profound sense in 
which the pure Self is a similar invariant, but the peculiar 
psychology of the West is too objective in its orientation 
to permit this Self to be generally and effectively access- 
ible. It is otherwise in India. This profound psycho- 
logical difference renders it impractical to hope to graft 
oriental method upon the Western man, save in some excep- 
tional cases. That would be using the right method with 
the wrong man, and such a procedure leads to wrong results. 
Hence, the Western psychology being what it is, the avail- 
able invariant seems to be pure mathematics. 

I am not speaking with a naive ignorance of current 
philosophic and logical analysis of pure mathematics. But 
I shall not enter into this extremely technical question 
at this time. I am well aware that the invariant element 
does not lie in the fundamental assumptions, or so-called 
axioms, from which a mathematical system starts. These 
assumptions may be chosen as a largely free creative act, 
but just as soon as the process of deduction of theorems 


begins, free creativeness ceases. The law that governs the 
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flow of consequences is tougher than tempered steel and 
harder than the hardest rock. Save in the Self, here, 
as nowhere else, is there something to which human con- 
sciousness can tie and give its trust, though all else 
become fluid and confusing. And this invulnerable core 
carries straight through to Consciousness—without—an- 
object. Only at the very last does the logical invariant 
vanish in the eternally Ineffable, but then the Wanderer 
has arrived at the place of Final Security and Complete- 
ness, beyond the relativity of all science, art, religion, 
and philosophy. 

And supposing the Wanderer has at last arrived, 
is there nothing more than a ceaseless consciousness with- 
out content? No, before him there stand all possibilities, 
both those of the universe of objects, in every sense, and 
also of Nirvana, likewise in every sense. But the arrived 
Wanderer is now Enlightened and is secure against all 
dangers and all possible entanglements in all kingdoms 
or states of consciousness from the Heavens to the Hells. 
He may produce creatively or not, but in any case He is 
superior to either action or refraining from action. In 
a word, He moves upon the plane of a higher order of evo- 
lution. This is the meaning of Consciousness-without-an- 


object. 
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Footnotes. to Chapter lil 


lrs would be more correct to say that the older concep- 
tion can no longer interpret the facts as simply as the 
newer conception. It is always possible to make the 

older conception work by adding intricate interpretations 
through ad hoc hypotheses, but this is done at the price | 
of clumsiness and complication. It is not change in the 
factual picture that compels change in theory but the 
greater logical beauty and efficacy of the new theory. 


@ According to latest theory the radiation density at the 
early highly condensed stage of the expanding universe 
was much higher than the matter density. What matter 
there was present was, however, spread out uniformly. 

At a later stage of expansion the radiation density had 
dropped to equality with that of matter, and at this 
point "gravitational instability" set in and the galaxies 
began forming. 


Pactually, the more generally valid space-time "invariant" 
concept is that of the directed quantity "Energy-Momentum", 
of which "Energy" is merely that part lying along the 
direction of increasing time. For the sake of simplicity 
of illustration we use only the more familiar term "Energy”. 


tthis analogue is not employed to suggest that the aphorisms 
gain their authority from the physical conception. Physical 
conceptions change and so constructions based upon them 
are vulnerable. The real point made is that the aphorisms, 
as concepts, are not nearly as strange as they may seem at 
first. The above is a conceptual pattern which already 
exists and is used, though in a somewhat different sector 
of human knowledge. Of necessity, any conceptual symbol 
must be composed in terms of the conceptualism of its 
milieu, however unthinkable its roots may be in conceptual 
terms. | 


In this connection, by fundamental theory I mean one that 
igs a primary assumption of a given type of intellect--its 
starting point for creative constructions. These funda- 
mental theories are based in faith and really form part of 
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the essential religious belief of a given culture. In 
order to think, we must always start with something that 
we cannot prove either by logic or by reference to ex- 
perience. This something defines the form of experience 
as it becomes the material of thought, but it is not a 
derivative from experience. Thus, for example, our 
science rests upon a faith in the uniformity of nature. 
Discredit this faith and the science falls as a whole. 
Indeed, this faith may be perfectly justified, but it 
precedes science--it does not follow from science. In 
psychologic terms, the fundamental theory wells out of 
the unconscious. 


mis is perhaps the most concrete special case of the 
energy-momentum concept described in a previous footnote. 


7an implication of the foregoing discussion is that phys- 
ical science does not give us noumenal, metaphysical, 

or substantive knowledge. Rather it gives: an only posi- 
tivistic kind of knowledge, but a positivism which is 
logical as well as aesthetic. 


othe following questions have been raised: "What is the 


interpretation of an ‘individual center of consciousness'!?" 
"Is it a void, too?" First, with respect to the indi- 
vidual center of consciousness, it may be said that we 
mean here the empiric cognizing entities which we con- 
monly view as individuals, without raising at this point 
the question as to the ultimate status of individuality. 
But the second question raises problems having profound 
ramifications which are given serious consideration in 

the fourth part of this work. The whole issue between 

the Atma Vidya of the Vedantins and the Anatmic doctrine 
of the Buddhists is raised in this question. Briefly, 

it may be stated that the position taken here occupies an 
intermediate position. Thus it would be said that in the 
relative sense the individual center of consciousness is 
not a void or unreal as compared with the object, but in 
the absolute sense it may be viewed as a void in the sense 
of being ultimately derivative. It occupies a position 
analogous to that of the concept of the parameter as used 
in mathematics. | | 
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athe older paycuoleey without a MEYEES is merely a crude 
physical science. 


10the assurance of the transcendental states is by no means 

-a certainty that the conceptual interpretation is the 
most correct possible. Interpretation is a relative 
function subject to criticism. 
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Chapter IV 
Commentaries on the Aphorisms 


on 
Consciousness-—without—an-ob ject 


Foreword 


In their depths, feeling and thought spring 
from the same root. This root, in its own nature as 
unmanifested, has a character which appears to the 
relative consciousness as both devoid of feeling and 
without conceptual form. But, when realized, it has 
the value of fulfilled feeling and completed thought. 
Consciousness no longer feels a reaching out for an un- 
attained completeness. With this, both thought and 
feeling lose their differentiated and, therefore, 
identifiable particularity. But when the root is pro- 
jected into the actualizing consciousness it loses 
some measure of its purity, since to actualize is to 
particularize, even though on the most abstract level 
of expression. The aphorisms on Consciousness-—without— 
an-object constitute such a projection.on a level of 
exceptional abstraction and universality, whereby the 
unthinkable becomes, in some measure, the thinkable. 
But since, in this act, the universal comprehender ap- 
pears in the field of the comprehended, we stand, in 


the latter case, not in the presence of Truth herself, 
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but come into possession of a symbol of the Truth. 

To step from the symbol to that which is symbol- 
ized, though this does afford a peculiarly exacting 
demand upon acuity of thought, yet requires much more. 
Here, feeling, in the best sense, must fase with the 
thought. ‘Thus the thinker must learn also to feel his 
thought, so that, in the highest degree, he thinks de- 
votedly. It is not enough to think clearly, if the 
thinker stands aloof, not giving himself with his thought. 
The thinker smises by surrendering himself to Truth, 
claiming for himself no rights save those which Truth 
herself bestows upon him. In the final state of per- 
fection he possesses no longer opinions of his own nor 
any private preference. Then Truth possesses him, not 
he, Truth. | 

He, who would become one with the Eternal, must 
first learn to be humble. He must offer, upon the sacri- 
ficial altar, the pride of the knower. He must become 
one who lays no posseaeiee claim to knowledge or wisdon. 
This is the state of the mystic ignorance--of the emptied 
heart. He, who has thus become as nothing in his own 
right, then is prepared to become possessed by Wisdom 
herself. The completeness of self-emptying is the pre- 
condition to the realization of unutterable Fullness. 
Thus mere 'knowledge about!’ becomes transformed into 


Knowledge as Reality. 
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To know THAT which the aphorisms symbolize is 
to be possessed by THAT and, then, to be one with THAT. 
Thenceforth, all thinking, all feeling, all particulariza- 
tion, and all selfhood lie below. To be sure, all these 
remain, but no longer as claimants to a Throne which they 
could not possibly fill. They remain thenceforth as the 
actors in the Divine Drama, but no more. 

| Before the candidate the ordeal of the mystic 
death appears as a terror-inspiring apparition. But he, 
who, with stout heart challenging the seeming of ultimate 
dissolution, enters into the awful and terrible presence, 
finds only utter Glory. Terror has become beatitude. 
Only liabilities have been lost as he finds himself, not 
lost in the Eternal, but become that Eternal Itself. Ail 
the dangers of the Way are only ghosts, possessing no 
power save such as the candidate has himself projected 
upon them. However, since there is much darkness and 
fear in the heart of man, there are apparitions of terrible 
visage. But they have no power of their own and must vanish, 
helpless before the will of the undaunted candidate. 

He who receives the aphorisms as guideposts along 
the Way will find in them powers to dissipate all ap- 
paritions, whether of terror or seduction. The threaten- 
ing appearance of darkness will be dissipated before him 


as he journeys along his Path. In the end, the Door to 
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Glory will loom clear before his gaze, and he will know 
no conflict with terror in any part of the Way. Yet he, 
who does not find himself able to go so far, may yet find 
in the symbols content for his thought which will illumine 
that thought. Thought in the light is much better than 
thought groping in darkness. To think from the base of 
Light, though it be that that Light is not yet under- 
stood, is far better than Shousiit grounded in the dark-— 
ness of no vision. For upon some base all thought must 
be grounded, if it is to be more than that absolute nes-— 
cience which leads in darkness from nowhere to nowhere. 
To have more than such hopeless darkness, he, who is not 
yet Knowledge, must base himself upon faith, whether it 
be faith in the Eternal, or some lesser light. Lacking 


Knowledge, man must have faith if he would not perish. 
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. 
Consciousness-—without-—an-object is. 

The fundamental principle underlying all the 
aphorisms is that Consciousness is the original and 
self-existent Reality. This Consciousness is both Sub- 
stance and Life. It would be possible to view the 
Primordial Principle in terms of Life or of Substance, 
as well as in terms of Consciousness, but I approach 
the subject from the standpoint of Consciousness for 
the reason that this is the phase of Reality of which 
we are most immediately certain. Consciousness, Life, 
and Substance are not to be regarded as three distinct 
realities, but as merely three facets of the non-dual 
Reality, as the latter appears to the analytic conscious-— 
ness. 

The Panondtad, Conde touencce is not to be regarded 
as the consciousness of some transcendent being who is 
aware of some content. Herein lies, perhaps, the main 
difficulty with respect to understanding the idea con- 
tained in the symbol of Consciousness-—without-—-an-object. 
We are in the habit of regarding consciousness as some- 
thing derivative--a quality possessed by something else 
or a kind of relationship. It is necessary to abandon 
this view if the aphorisms are to be understood. Let 


this Consciousness be considered as original, and then 
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both the subject and object become derivative. That 
which is primary and original, then, is a great Void 

of Consciousness, to all consciousness of the type that 
depends upon the subject-object relationship. It is as 
though that Consciousness were nothing, while actually 
It is the all in all. 

This Absolute Consciousness is, from the relative 
standpoint, ieadotinewienanic from unconsciousness. Most 
generally, philosophy is written from the perspective 
which views the ultimate as unconscious, whether of 
psychical (e.g. Von Hartmann's view) or non=-psychical 
(e.g. the view of materialists) nature, and thus has taken 
the relative consciousness as the ground of approach, but 
the aphorisms are written as from the ultimate Transcenden- 
tal Base, and, then, from that viewpoint the problems of 
relative consciousness are approached. We are following 
a deductive process of descent from the most universal 
to the conerete or particular, rather than the inductive 
method which is so characteristic of physical science and 
much philosophy, including that of Von Hartmann. 

An inevitable question is: How can this Primordial 
Consciousness be known? To this it is answered, ‘through 
a Recognition transcending the Nirvanic State’. Complete 
wertereation of the validity of the aphorisms requires 
this. However, a partial or pragmatic verification may 


be achieved through willing to accept them as though they 
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were true symbols of the Reality, and then drawing the 
consequences which follow from them, finally noting how 
they affect the problems of life and thought as prac- 
tically experienced. If the investigator finds that they 
tend to simplify the problems and to bring the self into 
more harmonious adjustment with the not-self, then they 
prove to be an orientation which enriches life, and are 
thus pragnatically justified. 

Naturally, it is implied that Recognition is a 
human possibility. Otherwise, the aphorisms would have 
to rest upon one or the other of two bases, (a) intel- 
lectual speculation grounded exclusively in relative 
consciousness, or, (b) external super-human revelation 
beyond the possibility of human verification. Both these 
standpoints are denied here, especially the latter. The 
notion of external super-human revelation, when subjected 
to analysis, does not possess any really intelligible 
meaning, and belief in this tends toward both intellectual 
and moral suicide. From this belief follows the attitude 
made famous in the words of Tertullian: "I believe be- 
cause it is against reason." Such a viewpoint is utterly 
foreign to the spirit in which the aphorisms are written. 

It is affirmed that the aphorisms mean a content 
given through immediate Knowledge, and that for the Realiza- 


tion of this content the functioning of a generally latent 
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organ is the proximate means. Hence they are not to be 
viewed as metaphysical speculations of which the concepts 
would have no real content, as Kant pointed out in his 
critique of pure reason in relation to metaphysical subject-— 
matter. Thus it is maintained that the aphorisms are not 
mere developments of the pure reason and, accordingly, 
avoid the challenge of the Kantian criticism. Therefore, 
philosophic criticism of the present philosophy, insofar 
as it is strictly philosophical, must assume the actuality 
of the inner organ. 

The critical problem takes the form: Does the 
inner organ or Samadhindriya-~as it is known in Sanskrit-—- . 
exist? This is a psychological, or, rather, metapsycholog- 
ical question. I have explored with care the possibilities 
of logical proof that such an organ must exist, but have 
been forced to conclude that no such demonstration is 
possible. Yet logical disproof is equally impossible. 
The only possible proof depends upon immediate experience 
of the activity of the organ. On the other hand, empiric 
disproof is impossible, since empiric disproof of any 
supposed psychical function or organ presupposes demon- 
strably complete knowledge of every psychical possibility. 
I am not aware that any psychologist lays claim to such 
omniscience. 

Now, if any individual should have immediate ac- 


quaintance with the functioning of a psychical organ, 
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which with most men either lies wholly inactive or func- 
tions in such a way as to be unrecognizable to the rel- 
ative consciousness of the individual, he would know as 

a matter of genuine private knowledge that the function 
or organ is an actuality. But if he sought to prove this 
actuality to those in whom the function was wholly latent, 
he would face serious difficulties. Anything which he suc- 
ceeded in introducing into the consciousness of the lat- 
ter would, of necessity, be in terms of the functions which 
were already active in them. iJIn general, this means in 
terms of the so-called five-sense rational consciousness. 
Anything more that was strictly peculiar to the new organ 
would stand in incommensurable relationship and, there- 
fore, be ineffable; it could not be communicated at all. 
But that which could be communicated would be, as said, 

in terms of the usual five-sense rational content. And 
this could always be explained away by the appropriate 
ingenuity, so that it would appear to the unawakened con- 
seveusnede that the hypothesis of a new organ was unneces- 
sary. The inventive ingenuity of the human intellect is, 
undoubtedly, quite capable of inventing the appropriate 
hypotheses. But if, for instance, the born-blind could | 
invent hypotheses which would explain everything that the 


seeing ones could convey to their consciousness, in terms 
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that could dispense with the hypothesis that anybody had 
sight, this might be quite convincing to other blind men, 
but it would leave those who had sight quite unimpressed. 
The result would be a stalemate. 

That the conception of a latent mystical sense, 
active in some instances but inactive with most men, can 
be interpreted in such a way as to supply a sufficient 
| explanation of how a transcendental knowledge can be, I 
have not yet found questioned by anyone. It is the ques— 
tion of necessity that is raised. Now, if we assume the 
actuality of the mystical sense in an active state ina 
given case, then, although the content which could be con- 
veyed into the zone of the ordinary five-sense rational 
consciousness would not necessarily require the predica- 
tion of the mystical sense for its interpretation, yet 
there would remain the incommensurable or ineffable por- 
tion of the original content or state which still would 
require explanation. So far as I have found, the hypo- 
theses of the five-sense rational consciousness imply 
that the ineffable content or value is pure illusion. 

To the mystic this is proof of the insufficiency of all 
such hypotheses, since he claims a greater reality-quale 
for the content or value realized through the mystical 

sense than that possessed by all the other senses. Now, 


how is the five-sense rational consciousness going to 
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challenge this? By basic assumption the mystic has the 
five-sense rational consciousness plus all the conscious- 
ness-value realized through the mystic sense, and, there- 
fore, is in a position to establish a comparative valua- 
tion, and this the exclusively five-sense rational con- 
sciousness cannot do. At this point the less gentlemanly 
of the psychologists descend to the street urchin's device 
of labeling the other fellow with bad names, though usually 
highly technical language is employed. I submit that this 
is beneath the dignity of true scholars and gentlemen. 

It is a principle of logic that a rigorous argu- 
ment shall satisfy both the categories of necessity and 
sufficiency. But this perfection is attained only in 
pure mathematics. No inductive, hence no scientific, 
iy pothesie cavities both these conditions. There is 
no scientific hypothesis that is necessary in the logical 
sense, since other hypotheses could be invented. But a 
scientific hypothesis must pass the test of sufficiency, 
i.e., it must be such as to incorporate all relevant facts 
into a systematic whole. Now, if we are to leave out 
mutual name-calling as a valid line of argument as be- 
tween the possessors of the mystic sense and those of the 
exclusive five-sense type, then it is the five-sense type 
of interpretative theory that fails to satisfy the canons 
of scientific hypotheses. For these hypotheses do not 


satisfy the condition of sufficiency. 
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As: to the ineffable content or quality of mysti- 
cal states of consciousness, it may be pointed out that 
there is nothing at all strange about this. "Ineffable" 
means unspeakable or incommunicable. But incommunicability 
is not at all strange, for such a limitation attaches 
even to sense-experience. The peculiar quale of one sense 
cannot be communicated in terms that are understandable 
with respect to another sense. And, indeed, there is 
something fundamentally ineffable in the relationship be- 
tween percepts and concepts. Concepts convey perceptual 
values from one individual to another only to the extent 
that the two individuals have a commonality of perceptual 
experience. Since the referents are in common the con- 
cepts convey meaning, but otherwise they do not. Now, 
the mystic knows an ineffable content or quality in the 
the concept, the sign, or symbol will convey this content, 
more or less adequately, to a fellow mystic. It is just 
a case of the concepts, signs, or symbols having a differ- 
ent kind of reference and of two or more individuals having 
common acquaintance with the relevant referents. | 

In the highest sense of Transcendental Conscious- 
ness we have to abandon the whole idea of organ of con- 
sciousness, since the notion of organ implies delimitation. 
But so long as there are states in aatioal consciousness 


the idea of an inner organ is valid. 
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2 


Before objects were Consciousness—without-an-object is. 


This aphorism emphasizes the priority of Conscious- 
ness to content. But this is not a priority in time in 
the sense that a causal antecedent precedes a consequent. 
Primordial Consciousness is no more a cause of objects, 


in the temporal sense, than is space a cause of the stellar 





systems. But without space there could be no stellar 
systems, and, likewise, there could be no objects without 
the support of Consciousness. Hence Consciousness-without~ 
an-object is, not in the sense of a present which is a 
mere point in the flow of the future into the past, but 
in the sense of an Eternal Now. ‘This ‘isness' is a denial 
of time. Consciousness-without-an-object is not a cause 
which determines any particularization, but it is the 
Causeless—Cause whereby all particularization is possible. 
Here "Objects" must be understood in that most 
general sense of any modification of consciousness what- 
soever. It is not only objects as seen or thought, but, 
as well, any feeling-toned state of consciousness. For, 
a feeling-toned state being recognizable, as such, is, 
therefore, a content or object. 
We cannot conceive of a first object, since be- 


fore that object there must be its causal antecedent. The 
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stream of objects is a stream reaching from nowhere in 
the past to nowhere in the future. There is no substance 
in this time-stream, and hence an eon of eons is pre- 
cisely the same as the smallest division of time, just 

as a finite section in a line is as rich in points as 

the infinite totality of the line. The drama of time 

is played in the Sea of Consciousness, and yet it is as 


though nothing at all had happened. 


3 
Though objects seem to exist, Consciousness-without-an-object is. 


This aphorism relates to that state wherein ob- 
jects, 1n any sense, appear to goneesounness now, whereas 
the preceding aphorism refers to that which seems to be 
before the present appearance. All existence which ob- 
jects may have is fon the "now" only, though we may dis- 
tinguish phases of the "now", such as, existence in memory, 
existence as given in the present presentation, and ex- 
istence in the imagination as future. There is a recog- 
nizable qualitative difference between these three phases 
of the "now", but no phase can be actually isolated from 
the "now" of consciousness and still have existence, in 
any sense, predicated of it. For predication is a present 


act within consciousness itself. 
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In the first part of this aphorism, the crucial 
word is "seem". No object requires more than seeming in 
order to exist for consciousness. Existence conceived in 
any other sense, than as for consciousness, is entirely 
meaningless. For that existence is found to be dependent 
upon being conceived, which, of necessity, is a2 éonncious 
act or state. In the strictest logical sense, therefore, 
all objects rest upon the same base, i.e., that of seeming. 
To be sure, purposive interest will lead to the abstrac- 
tion of certain objects as being important, while others 
Will remain in greater or less degree irrelevant. Rela- 
tive to purpose, then, degrees of reality or unreality may 
be predicated of the manifold of all objects. But this 
predication is valid only in relation to the given purpose, 
and confusion arises when this is forgotten. Thus, for 
some ouposee: the dream-object may be more real than the 
objects of our so-called waking consciousness. for the 
purposes of our scientific culture a certain class of ob- 
jects belonging to the waking state are significant. We 
have formed the habit of calling these real, and of think- 
ing of them as being real in some non-relative sense. (In 
this we forget that the reality which they possess is rela- 
tive only to our specific scientific purpose. Our psycho- 


logists tend to distinguish between this class of objects 
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and all, or nearly all, other objects by calling the 
latter phantasy. This is a terminology which is preju- 
dicial to the latter class and is not logically justi- 
fied, unless the condition is explicitly implied that 
they are phantastic and unreal with respect to a certain 
scientific interest. Considered as such, apart from any 
purposive motive, we cannot distinguish any relative dif- 
ference in degree or reality as attaching to any class 
of objects when contrasted to other objects. All objects 
are equal in that their existence is a seeming to conscious- 
ness and no more. But whether there is one kind of pur- 
pose or another, or a complete absence of all purpose, 
consciousness, per se, is an indisputable reality. This 
Consciousness is a Reality that unites, on the one hand, 
the youngest child, the idiot, or the insane, with the 
wisest and most developed intelligence, on the other. The 
differences that mark the gulf between these extremes are 
differences in content only, and not of Consciousness 
taken apart from content. | | 

There is no doubt but that a valid significance 
attaches to difference in valuation of the various con- 
tents of consciousness. But these valuations are always 
relative to purpose and level, and not significant out 
of relation to all purpose or perspective. Thus valua- 
tion, itself, is but one of the derivative contents of 


consciousness, subject to development and decay. Beneath 
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valuation, as the substratum which makes it, as well as 


all else, possible, is pure Consciousness apart from 


content. 


mM 


When objects vanish, yet remaining through all 
unaffected, Consciousness~-without—an-object is. 


Objects have vanished, when they are no longer 
present to sonseveusness as currently present, or present 
in memory, or, finally, present in imagination. The fact 
of vanishing is not affected by the arising of other ob- 
jects. Thus, vanishing operates as a principle, whether 
it is complete or only partial. 

Consciousness-without-an-object is the binding 
principle underlying the progression and evanescence of 
states or objects of consciousness. This binding prin- 
ciple neither develops nor disintegrates. Ilt is thus 
the invariant element associated with all variation. At 
certain stages in the analysis of consciousness it appears 
as though the invariant element were the pure Subject or 
the Self, but at this stage the analysis has not isolated 
the subtle distinction between pure Subjectivity and Con- 
sciousness, as such. It thus appears as though the pure 
Self were a sort of permanent atomic nucleus, which is 
persistent through all states. But, when analysis is 


carried further, this notion is seen to fail. Ultimately 
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it is found that the Self is derivative as well as the 
objective pole of consciousness. Thus, there remains as 
the sole non-derivative principle the Pure Consciousness 
Itself.+ 

Just as we must regard the presence of objects 
as a seeming, and no more, so is the vanishing only a 
seeming. The non-derivative Reality is unaffected in 


either case. 


? 


Outside of Consciousness-without—an-object nothing is. 


Within the widely current realistic and natural- 
istic thought, both naive and critical, there is a deeply 
imbedded habit of viewing objects as existing quite in- 
dependently of consciousness. From this perspective, 
objects are viewed ae self-existent things. But this is 
an hypothetical construction, in the invidious sense, for 
the simple reason that it is incapable of verification, 
either through experience or as a necessity of thought. 
For verification necessarily implies the presence of con- 
sciousness, and so the, so-called, independent thing is 
reduced to the status of an object in dependent relation- 
ship to consciousness, at the moment of verifications 
There is no necessity, such as a logical necessity, which 
requires the predication of the existence of things quite 


independent of consciousness, in every sense, in order to 
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account for the arising of objects. For objects arise 
and vanish with respect to a state of consciousness, and 
merely cease to be traceable beyond the borders of that 
state, for that state alone. Their continued existence 
for another state beyond those borders is not only in 
principle possible, but is verifiable through the use 
of the appropriate means. Though logic and the principle 
of causal connection may require that the pate of ob- 
jects shall not be completely de novo, it is not neces-— 
sary to predicate existence of things, totally independent 
of consciousness, in order to satisfy this requirement. 
Objects, for the state of waking consciousness, 
vanish upon going to sleep, and an entirely different 
state or system of objects is realized. But though the 
system of objects that may be realized in the dream state 
is quite different, the analysis of dreams has often 
shown a connection between some of these objects and 
the contents of the waking state. Some dreams reveal a 
continuity of objects from past waking states, while 
others are prophetic with respect to objects experienced 
in future waking states. Here we have an instance of a 
widely experienced movement of consciousness from state 
to state with objects traceable in quite different systems 


of objects. These two examples of specific states, admit— 
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tedly, are insufficient to trace the whole genetic and 
disintegrative history of objects. But they do afford 
empiric demonstration of the possibility of conscious— 
ness to shift from state to state, and thus render con- 
ceivable, in principle, the broader application of this 
possibility. Thus, again, there is no logical or epis- 
temological need to predicate the existence of things 
apart from consciousness. 

The aphorism goes further than barely to affirm 
that the predication of the existence of things, out- 
side consciousness in every sense, is unnecessary. It 
asserts, categorically, that “outside Consciousness-—without— 
an-object nothing is". This may be viewed as simply im- 
plying a primary definition of "something". Thus "some- 
thing" is that which is an object in consciousness in 
some sensee Actually, no meaning attaches to the notion 
of "something" in any other sense. Such a notion is use- 
less, as well as unnecessary. To say, "outside of con- 
sciousness in every sense there exists thus and so" is: 
just to produce a meaningless collection of women ice 


the classical combination "the barren woman's son". 
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Within the bosom of Consciousness-without—an-object 
lies the power of awareness which projects objects. 


Pure Primordial Consciousness must be conceived 
as enveloping the subjective power of awareness, in re- 
lation to which objects exist. The subjective power of 
awareness and the content of consciousness stand ina 
relation of interdependence. in the most abstract case, 
wherein there is a consciousness of absence of objects, 
this absence has the value of content, since it stands 
in polar relationship to the subjective power of aware- 
ness. Thus there is no subject for which there is no 
content, in every sense, or, stated conversely, where 
there is no content, there is no subjective pole of 
awareness. 

Consciousness—-without—-an-object is not simply the 
power of awareness for It comprehends the content along 
with the power of awareness itself. The power of aware- 
ness we may conceive as the first modification of the un- 
modified. It has its roots in, and derives its being 
from, the unmodified. It is this power which may be 
regarded as the First Cause--a Power which is Ever- 
Concealed, but renders possible the revealed and reflected. 

Ordinarily we think of the power of awareness as 
playing a purely passive or receptive role in the receiv- 


ing of impressions. It is true that on the empiric level 
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it does function, in some measure, in the receptive 
sense. But in the ordinary creative activity of men, 
even, we can see that this is not its exclusive func- 
tion. , Thus, a work of art is first creatively imagined, 
then projected into objective form, and, finally, re- 
ceived back as an impression. In turn, the received 
impression may arouse further creative activity and lead 
to a repetition of the same process. However, in this 
series, the function of the received impression is that 
of a catalytic agent, which simply arouses the creatively 
projective power. It is the impression from the object 
that is passive and not the power of awareness. Clarity 
with respect to this point is of the very highest importance, 
as it is right here that the invidious participation in 
objects begins. When an individual views the power of 
awareness as standing in passive relationship to impres— 
sions from objects, he places himself in a position of 
subordination to objects, and this constitutes the essence 
of bondage. The universe of objects then becomes a great 
prison-house, aoevcas of the playground of free creative 
activity. As a prison-house, the universe of Soiseue takes 
on the seeming of evil--the great adversary of man--but as 
the playground of free creative activity, it is an in- 
valuable agent for the progressive arousal of self- 
consciousness. 

The projective power of awareness is a priori, lee., 


it precedes experience. It is true that experience ,—2n 
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reacts upon this power, but it acts as a stimulating, 
rather than as an essential, agent. The whole externally 
causal series consists only of such stimulating agents. 
While the stimulating agent may be viewed as a sort of 
trigger cause of subsequent creative projection, it is 
not the material cause. The purely creative phase of 

the projective power is a first cause from which effects 
follow, but which is not itself an effect of previous 
causes. At this point energy flows into the universe of 
objects. It is a misconception that an equation may be 
set up between any two states of the universe of objects, 
as between any two such states there may be an actual 
increase or decrease of content. The creative projection 


effects an increase of content. 


7 


When objects are projected, the power of awareness 
as subject is presupposed, yet Consciousness-without— 


an-object remains unchanged. 


The projected objects become the experienced ob- 
jects, and the latter appear to be a restricting environ- 
ment. The restriction is a constant irritation, and thus 
is the basis of the ubiquitous suffering which runs through 
the worlds of objective experience. The ultimate effect 


of this irritation is to arouse the latent power of con- 
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sciousness to be conscious of itself, an effect which 
could not be developed where there is no seeming of 
restriction placed upon the free play of consciousness. 
Out of consciousness of the consciousness of objects 
there is finally aroused the inverse realization of the 
subjective principle. We thus find the substratum on 
which all objects rest. By superimposing an objective 
character upon this substratum we evolve the notion of 
an ego having an atomic existence analogous to that of 
objects, save that we give to it a fixed character in 
contradistinction to the ever—changing character of all 
genuine objects. The ego is thus produced as a compound 
of the atomic nature of objects and the relatively death- 
less persistence of pure subjectivity. But this atomic 
ego is a false construction, and not the genuine sub- 
jectivity. It is, in fact, but another object in the 
universe of objects; however, it is the peculiarly in- 
vidious object whereby consciousness is especially bound. 
The true Recognition of the pure Subject is some- 
thing quite different, in that the Self must be so recog- 
nized as never to become a new subtle object. it is that 
which underlies all notions, but is never itself a notion. 
The aphorism reasserts the immutability of Con- 
sciousness-without-an-object. The point is that no degree 


of development of consciousness in terms of content, or 
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in terms of the recognition of the subjective principle 
has any effect upon the pure principle of Consciousness 


per See 


8 


When consciousness of objects is born, then, like- 
wise, consciousness of absence of objects arises. 


To be able to cognize any thing or object implies 
the isolation of it from that which it is not. While the 
degree to which this is accomplished does vary, yet the 
isolation must have proceeded to some discernible degree 
before an object can exist, either for thought or per- 
ception. Where an object is completely defined, the 
isolation is perfected. In that case, the universe of 
discourse is divided into two classes, i.e., the class 
of those instances anniek fall within the limits of the 
definition and the class of those which fall outside. 

But always, in order to form any definition, there must 
be a cognizance of the excluded class as well as of the 
included class. This is a process which proceeds con- 
tinuously on the part of all individuals whose conscious-— 
ness is concerned with objects in any sense, even in the 
case of those with whom the process lies very largely in 
the background where it is more or less ‘unconscious!’ or 


'subconscious'. 
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To have reached the point in the evolution of 
consciousness such that the cognition of the class of 
all possible objects, in any sense whatsoever, is born, 
is also to have attained at least a shadowy awareness 
of absence of objects, in every sense, as a state or 
condition which stands in contrast. This awareness of 
the absence of objects, in its purity, is not a cognition 
of an object, but another form of consciousness that is 
not concerned with objects. However, a reflection of 
this state of consciousness may be produced so that a 
special cognition arises, of such a nature that its con- 
tent is definable as the inverse of all objects. This 
produces a sort of ideal world which is neither the uni- 
verse of objects, proper, nor Nirvana, but one which par- 
takes, in some measure, of the nature of both. This sort 
of ideal creation is very well illustrated in mathematics 
in connection with the development of the notions of 
negative, imaginary, infinitesimal, and transfinite numbers. 
All these may be regarded as of the nature of inverse cog~ 
nitions. But they are not, therefore, cognitions devoid 
of meaning; however, their meaning is of a more tran- 
scendental and ineffable nature than that which is con- 
nected with the original positive real numbers, parti- 
cularly the integers, which have been significantly called 


the natural numbérs. These inverse numerical cognitions 
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have been not only valuable but, in some respects, even 
necessary for the development of certain phases of Western 
culture. They are unquestionably significant. 

Now, when the awareness of the absence of objects 
has become embodied in a sort of inverse concept, the 
latter has a different kind of meaning as compared with 
that of the direct cognitions from which they rose genetic-— 
ally. This meaning stands in purely symbolic relationship 
to the inverse cognitions and lies outside the definitions, 
ina sense and degree, which is not true of the meaning of 
the direct cognitions, where the meaning in some degree or 
some sense lies within the definition. There is a sense 
in which we may say that we comprehend the direct cog- 
nitions with their meanings in a non-mystical manner, but 
in the case of the inverse cognitions the meaning is re- 
alized only through mystical insight. If, however, the 
inverse cognitions are interpreted as comprehensions in the 
non=mystical sense, then we have merely created a subtle 
sub-universe of objects, with the consequence that the 
consciousness—principle has not destroyed its bondage to 
objects, as such, but merely sublimated the field of objects. 
None the less, such sublimation may very well mean progress 
toward true Liberation. It may serve very much like a 
scaffolding, from the upper platform of which the step 


to true Liberation may be much facilitated. 
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The kind of consciousness symbolized by the 
system of inverse objects is of a totally different 
quality from anything entering into ordinary relative 
consciousness. It is an ineffable State of the type 
realized in the higher mystical states of conscious- 


ness or in Samadhi. 


9 


Consciousness of objects is the Universe. 


In one sense, this aphorism may be viewed as a 
definition of what is meant by the term "Universe". It 
is that domain of consciousness wherein a self is aware 
of objects, the latter standing as opposed to, or in contra- 
distinction to, the self that is aware of them. In this 
sense the Universe is much more than that which is con- 
noted by the term "physical universe", since it includes 
as its field, in addition to waking physical conscious- 
ness, the fields of all dream objects, of all objects of 
the type which psychologists call "hallucinations" or hyp- 
nagogic visions, and of any other objects, which may be 
experienced during objective life or after death, that 
there may be. In this sense, the psychical states in 
which the phantasies, so-called, are experienced are 


classed as part of the Universe. 
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Since the whole field of Western science is 
restricted to the study of the objects of consciousness, 
it can never extend into that realm of consciousness which 
is other than the universe. This science takes as its 
most primary base of operation the subject—-object rela-— 
tionship in the structure of consciousness. This fact, 
at once, defines the limits of its field of possible 
action. Such delimitation does not exclude the soaei= 
bility that science, in the Western sense, may develop 
without limit in the particular dimension defined by the 
subject-object relationship, but this science, as such, 
is forever excluded from the dimensions of consciousness 
not conditioned by the subject-object relationship. Nor 
is science capable of critical evaluation of its own base, 
as this base is the original 'given' with which it starts 
and is implied in its own criticism. Competent criticism 
of this base is possible only from that perspective which 
is freed from exclusive dependence upon the subject~ 
object relationship. 


LO 
Consciousness: of the absence of objects is Nirvana. 


Here it is necessary to employ a Sanskrit term 
to suggest a meaning for which no Western term seems to 


exist. By "Nirvana" is meant a somewhat which has been 
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peculiarly baffling to Western scholars, as is revealed 
in the preponderant portion of the discussion of this 
notion. The reason for this is not hard to find. It 
lies in the typically intense and exclusive polarization 
of the Western mind toward the object of consciousness. 
Even Western mystics have rarely attained a degree of 
subjective penetration sufficient to reach the series 
Nirvanic State. Western subjectivity scarcely means 
more than a domain of subtle objects, even with most of 
the mystics, and this is a domain still within the range 
of meaning of "Universe", as defined in the last aphorism. 

Etymologically, "Nirvana" means “blown-out", and 
this, in turn, carries the popular connotation of annihila- 
tion. It is true that it does mean annihilation ina 
sense, but it is the annihilation of a phase or way of 
consciousness, not of the principle of consciousness, as 
such. A careful study of the Buddhist canon reveals quite 
clearly that Gautama Buddha never deant by "Nirvana" the 
destruction of the principle of consciousness, put only 
of consciousness operating in a certain way. | 

As employed in the present aphorism, "Nirvana" 
means: that state of consciousness wherein the self does 
not stand in the relation to objects such that the self 
is to be contrasted to, and aware. of, objects. Only one 


part of the meaning of “Nirvana” is suggested im this 
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aphorism, i.e., that "Nirvana" designates the conscious- 
ness wherein there is absence of objects. Yet the sub- 
ject to consciousness is not here supposed annulled in 
the deeper sense. Something of this quality of con- 
sciousness, but generally not in its purity, is to be 
found even in Western mysticism. It is revealed in the 
expressions of the mystics, wherein they report realiza- 
tion of identity between themselves and content of con- 
sciousness. This content is so often mixed with an ob- 
jective meaning that the mystical states in question must 
be judged as not pure, but, rather, a blend of a degree 
of the Nirvanic State with the typical consciousness of 
the universe of objects. Yet always, with the mystic, 
there is an ineffable substratum which he never succeeds 
in more than supeestine in his expression. Often his 
effort to do justice to this substratum leads to form- 
ulation which simply does not make sense, when judged by 
the canons: of subject-object language. The result is 
that only a mystic really understands another mystic. 
The ineffability of the genuinely mystical con- 
sciousness is not due to an imperfect knowledge of 
language on the part of the mystic. While many mystics 
have had a very defective knowledge of language, and are 
consequently especially obscure, yet others have not been 
so limited in their equipment. However, in either case, 


the ineffable and obscure element remains. The fact is, 
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this ineffability can never be conveyed through language, 
any more than an irrational number can be completely 
equated to @ rational number. All our language, as such, 
is based upon the subject-object relationship. Thus, con- 
sciousness which transcends that relationship cannot be 
truly represented through language built upon that base. 
Therefore, the expressions of the mystics must be regarded 
as symbols, rather than as concepts which mean what they 
are defined to mean and no more. 

The pure Nirvanic State of Consciousness is a 
Void, a Darkness, and a Silence, from the standpoint of 
relative or subject-object consciousness. But taken on 
its: own level it is an extremely rich state of conscious- 
ness which is anything but empty. It cannot be conceived, 


but must be realized directly to be known. 


Li 


Within Consciousness~-without—-an-object lie both 
the Universe and Nirvana, yet to Consciousness-— 


without~an-object these two are the same. 


Superficially considered, nothing may seem more 
incomprehensible than a state of consciousness from which 
two dissimilar states, such as the Universe and Nirvana, 
have the same value. But, actually, the difficulty is 
not so great when once analysis has led to the realization 


that consciousness, as such, is unaffected by superimposed 
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states or forms. Neither the Nirvani nor the man in the 
Universe are outside of Consciousness, as an abstract 
and universal principle. If a conception from mathe- 
matics may be borrowed, it may be said that the Universe | 
and Nirvana have the same modulus but are different in 
sense. The notions of "modulus" and "sense", as employed 
in mathematics, have the following meaning: In the series 
of positive and negative numbers we have an unlimited num- 
per of pairs of numbers having the same absolute magnitude, 
but of opposite signs. In this case, it is said that the 
members of such pairs have the same modulus but are opposite 
in sense. Applying this analogy, the modulus which is 
common to both the Nirvanic State and to consciousness 
in the Universe is the common quality of being Conscious- 
ness. The difference in "sense" refers to the opposed 
qualities of being objectively polarized, in the case of 
consciousness in the Universe, and subjectively polarized, 
in the Nirvanic State. Now, when the "modulus" of a number 
alone is important, then the positive and negative “sense" 
of the number is irrelevant and, therefore, may be regarded 
as having the same significance. By applying this analogy, 
the meaning of the aphorism should become clearer. 

There is a profound Level of Realization wherein 
the two states of the Universe of Objects and Nirvana, 


instead of seeming like forever separated domains, become 
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interblended coO-existences. In other words, at that 
Level of Recognition, consciousness of objects and con- 
sciousness of absence of objects are known to be mutually 
complementary states, the one dependent upon the other, 
Just as the notion of negative numbers ie Sénettans upon 
the notion of positive numbers, and vice versa. And just 
as the student of mathematics very soon reaches the point 
where the notion of number, as such, comprehends the posi- 
tive and negative "sense" of number, so that he no longer 
thinks of two distinct domains of number, so, also, is it — 
at that higher Level of Recognition. Nirvana and the 
Universe of objects are simply phases of a more ultimate 
Reality. | 
Consciousness-—without-an-object is not simply con- 
sciousness of absence of objects. It is THAT which is 
neutral with respect to the presence or absence of objects. 
As such, IT stands in a position of Indifference to this 
presence or absence. In contrast, the consciousness of 
absence has a positive affective quale, just as truly as 
is the case with the consciousness of presence of objects, 
and this is not a state of indifference. The actuality of 
positive affective quale both during presence and absence 
may be noted by studying the effect produced after the 
performance of a fine musical composition. If a period 


of silence is allowed to follow the performance, and the 
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listener notes the effects upon his consciousness, he 
will find that there is a development of musical value 
in that silence. Actually, this value has a greater 
richness for feeling than the music had as audible sound. 
Further, that silence is not like any other silence, but 
on the contrary has an affective quale that is specific— 
ally related to the particular composition that has been 
rendered. We may call this the nirvanic aspect of the 
given musical selection. Now, Nirvana, as a whole, stands 
in analogous relationship to the totality of the Universe 
of Objects. The Universe of Objects is an affeetive 
privation, which becomes a corresponding affective rich- 
ness in the Nirvanic Aspect. Also, the form-bound know— 
ledge of the Universe of Objects becomes the free-flowing 
Gnosis, having inconceivably rich noetic content. But 
Consciousness-without-—an-object stands in neutral re- 
lationship to both these aspects. 

| In the strict sense, from the standpoint of Con- 
sciousness-without-an-object, objects are neither present 
nor absent. Presence or absence has meaning only from a 
lower level. The older notion of space, as being that 
which is affected neither by the presence nor absence of 


bodies, suggests the idea. 
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Within Consciousness-without-—an~-ob ject 
lies the seed of Time. 


Although consciousness-as-experience is time- 
bound, Consciousness, as such, is superior to time. 
That this is so is revealed in the fact that intel- 
lectual consciousness has been able to isolate and 
cognize time, and then, in turn,. analyse it into its 
component parts as past, present, and future. This is 
further evidenced in analytic mechanics wherein time 
appears as a contained conception. It is impossible to 
analyse that which is superior to the level on which, 
in a given case at a given time, the consciousness- 
principle is operating. The roots of any mode or form 
of consciousness are dark with respect to that particular 
mode or form. If, at any time, consciousness becomes 
aware of those roots and succeeds in analysing them, it 
is of necessity implied that the principle of conscious- 
ness has risen to a perspective superior to the mode of 
consciousness in question. Thus, while consciousness-as- 
experience is time-bound, yet, as thought, it has risen 
to a level where it can apprehend the time-binding roots. 
In this instance, we do not have to call upon the deeper 
mystic states of consciousness to reach to the necessary 


superiority of level. It is to be found in philosophy 
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and theoretical mechanics. This is enough to show that 
consciousness, as such, is not time-bound but only con- 
sciousness—as-experience. 

Time is thus to be regarded as a form under which 
certain modes of consciousness operate, but not as an 
external existence, outside of consciousness in every 
sense. This idea is sufficiently familiar since the time 
of Kant not to require extensive elaboration. In the 
terms of Kant, time is a transcendental form imposed upon 
phenomena. But, it follows, consciousness, insofar as 
it is not concerned with phenomena, is not so bound. 

The “seed of Time" may be thought of as the pos- 
sibility of time. Time is an eternal possibility within 
Consciousness-without-an~object. Time is not to be thought 
of as something suddenly brought to birth, for the notion 
of "suddenly" presupposes time. On the time-bound level, 
time is without conceivable beginning or end. It is in 
the deeps of consciousness that time is transcended. It 
is quite possible so to penetrate these deeps that it is 
found that no difference of significance attaches to the 
notions of an "instant of time" or “incalculable ages of 
time". Yet, all the while on its own level, time continues 
to be a binding form. We have here one of the greatest 


of mysteries. 
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Through time it is possible to reconcile judgments 
that would otherwise be contradictory. This principle 
is so familiar as not to require elucidation. But he 
who reaches in Recognition to Consciousness-—without—an- 
object finds that the logical law of contradiction no | 
longer applies.” Judgments which otherwise would stand 
in contradictory relationships are brought into recon- 
ciliation without the mediation of time. This is an even 


greater mystery than the mystery of time. 
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When awareness cognizes Time then knowledge 
of Timelessness is born. 


This aphorism exemplifies another application of 
the principle which governs the action of consciousness 
that was discussed in the commentary on aphorism number 8. 
We are able to recognize time as a distinct form only when 
we are able to isolate it from what it is not. This is 
done not only in philosophy, but, as well, in many of the 
theoretical constructions of science. In these cases, 
however, we have an isolation for thought. The immensely 
important philosophical question then arises as to how 
far, or in what way, a necessity or possibility for thought 
or for reason is likewise an actuality. This question 
is so fundamental that it seems advisable to discuss it 


at some length. 
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The issue involved here is essentially identical 
with that present in the ontological argument for the 
existence of a Supreme Being. This argument is based 
upon the assumption that the existence of an idea implies 
the existence of a reality corresponding to it. Hence 
the idea of a Supreme Being implies that such a Being 186 
The analysis to which Kant submitted this argument is a. 
classic in philosophical criticism, and it is generally 
felt that Kant has, once for all, undermined the force of 
this argument. Yet, despite all this, it continues to 
have psychological force and has reappeared more than 
once since Kant's time. 

The aphorisms and the philosophy surrounding them 
do not makeuse of the notion of a Supreme Being, though 
they leave open the possibility of evolved Beings that may 
very well be regarded as God-like when contrasted to man. 
But this philosophy establishes its base upon the reality 
of a Transcendental Principle. Hence, the essential 
problem involved in the analysis of the ontological argu- 
ment arises here. So, to bring this question out into 
clear form the following quotation is taken from Kant: 

"Our conception of an object may thus con- 

tain whatever and how much it will; neverthe- 

less we must ourselves stand away from the con- 

ception, in order to bestow existence upon it. 


This happens with sense-objects through the 
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connection with any one of our perceptions 
in accordance with empirical laws; but for 
objects of pure thought there is no sort of 
means for perceiving their existence because 
it is wholly a priori that they can be known; 
our consciousness of all existence, however, 
belongs altogether to a unity of experience > 
and an existence outside this field cannot 
absolutely be explained away as impossible. 
But it is a supposition we have no means of 


justifying." 


Let us, for the present purpose, assume the general 
validity of this argument. Then, in simple terms, the 
conclusion reached is that for an object of the reason 
or thought to have, or correspond to, an existence, in 
any other sense, that existence must be determined through 
some other mode of consciousness. In the case of experi- 
ence, the senses perform this necessary function, in that 
sense upeession is necessary to determine experiential 
existence. At the close of the quotation, Kant admits 
that the possibility of a non-experiential existence can- 
not be denied, but goes on to say that we have no means 
of justifying this supposition. Now, so far as the field 
of GonseLousness which is the proper field of physical | 


science is concerned, Kant's conclusion seems to be valid 
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enough. But the domain of consciousness comprehended by 
science is only a part of the sum-total of all possible 
consciousness. Once this is granted, then, in principle, 
it must be admitted that the supposition of a non- 
experiential or transcendent existence or reality can 
possibly be justified. Bpistemological logic does not 
rule out this possibility; it simply establishes the point 
that by means of pure conceptions and logic alone, tran- 
scendental existences or realities cannot be proved. 

In the present philosophy, all effort to establish 
such a proof is abandoned. Logic and analysis of con- 
sciousness are employed simply to build a reasonable pre- 
sumption, without laying any claim to coercive demonstra- 
tion. It is, however, asserted that direct extra—-logical 
and extra-empirical verification is possible. All of this 
implies that there is a way of consciousness which is not, 
on the one hand, to be regarded as presentation through 
the senses, or in the form of conceptions, on the other. 
Nor, further, is it to be regarded as no more than af- 
fective and conative attitude. It is, rather, a way of 
consciousness which sleeps in most men, but has become 
awakened and active in the case of a small minority, which 
is to be found represented by individuals scattered thinly 
throughout the whole span of history. This way of con- 
sciousness has been known by different designations, but in 


the West it is most commonly called “mystical insight". 
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In introducing this notion of another way of con- 
sciousness, called "mystical insight", certain obvious 
difficulties arise, owing to its not being a commonly 
active mode of consciousness. The individual in whom | 
this insight is sleeping is necessarily quite incapable 
of evaluating it directly. To be sure, he may study the 
phenomena connected with the mystical function, as ex- 
emplified in historic personalities, as has been done by 
some psychologists. But this is a very different matter 
from the direct epistemological evaluation of the noetic 
content of the mystical insight.” A work like that of 
Kant's Critique of Pure Reason can be accomplished only 
by a man who finds in the operation of his own conscious-— 
ness the very contents that he is analysing. The study of 
the forms and processes of consciousness is, of necessity, 
only in subordinate degree a matter for observation. In 
the present case it depends preeminently upon the intro- 
ceptive penetration. As a result, the psychologist, who 
is not himself also a mystic, is not competent in this 
field, for he of necessity judges from the base of a con- 
sciousness operating through the senses and the forms of 
the intellectual understanding alone, so far as cognitive 
content is concerned. Recognizing this difficulty, I have 
abandoned in the present work the effort to force agree- 
ment by means of logic and reference to a widely common 


ground of experience. 
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However, the possibility of a noetic insight must 
be indicated. The chapter on “A Mystical Unfoldment" was 
introduced early in this work to meet that need. Admit— 
tedly the reader is in a difficult position when it comes 
to the question of evaluation of the honesty and competency 
of the writer. in the forming of his interpretations in this 
chapter. But there simply is no way of presenting the 
material and processes of mystical insight in terms that 
are generally objective. The record of historic instances 
of mystical insight which have led to the formulation of a 
noetic meaning adds to the presumption of the validity of 
the insight, but does not help the reader directly unless 
he, too, has known at least some modicum of the mystical 
sense. Consequently, all that can be asked of the general 
reader is that he entertain the idea of the possibility of 
mystical insight, and then judge the philosophic conse- 
quences from that base. 

It is predicated here that one important consequence, 
which does follow, is that an existence or reality outside 
the field of experience through the senses can be justified 
directly without falling into the error of the ontological 
argument. It would follow that Kant's Critique of Pure 
Reason is, in principle, valid only with respect to the 
relationship between the understanding and the material 


given empirically through the senses. But mystical in- 
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sight gives another order of material or viewpoint which, 
also, in combination with the understanding has noetic | 
value. Undoubfedly there are problems concerning possibly 
valid and false interpretations here, analogous to those 
that arise in the relationship between understanding and 
experience through the senses, that Kant treatedi:so tren- 
chantly. But only the mystic who is also a critical philo- 
sopher could possibly be qualified to handle these. (In 
this domain Kant hardly seems to qualify, for his is the 
scientific, rather than mystical, mind. | 
Once it is granted that there are two domains from 
which the material filling of conceptual consciousness may 
be derived, instead of the one through the senses alone, 
then the field of cognition has a three-fold, instead of 
a two-fold, division. There would then be the domain of 
pure understanding or conceptual thought in a sort of 
neutral position, with material through the senses stand- 
ing on one side, and material or viewpoint from mystical 
insight on the other. This, in turn, would lead to some- 
thing like a division in understanding, which may be called 
the higher and lower phases of intellection. Another con- 
sequence is that some men may have the lower phase of in- 
tellection, which operates in connection with the material 
given through the senses, developed in high degree, and 
yet remain quite blind to the higher phase. More than 


“ent 


extensive scholarship or superior scientific ability is 
required to awaken recognition of the higher phase. On 
the other hand, there is a considerable dearth of superior 
intellectual training among those who are, in some measure , 
awakened to the higher phase of intellection, though 
history affords us some brilliant exceptions. fMThus, 

there are not many who realize that here, too, is a 
problem for critical philosophy. 

In any case, the aphorisms must be taken as material 
derived from nystical insight. As a consequence, their 
verification in the full sense is possible only from the 
perspective of a similar insight. Logic and experience 
can provide only a partial presumption for them, at best, 


and that is all that is attempted in these commentaries. 
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To be aware of Time is to be aware of the Universe, 
and to be aware of the Universe is to be aware of Time. 


This aphorism emphasizes the interdependence of 
consciousness under the form of time and of consciousness 
of objects. Formerly, in the days when our scientific 
thought was governed by the Newtonian mechanics, we were 
in the habit of regarding time, space, and matter as three 
independent existences. Explicitly, Newton held the view 
that these three were not interdependent. However, as 


knowledge of the subtler phases of physical nature has 
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grown, it has become evident that this view is no longer 
tenable. The new relativity, which has been largely 
developed through the insight and coordinating thought 
of Albert Hinstein, definitely asserts the interdependence 
of these three notions of time, space, and matter. Now, 
while this integrating conception was developed to unify 
actually existent knowledge of physical fact, it is, at 
the same time, the formulation of a profound metaphysical 
principle. The notion of time is meaningless apart from 
the notion of change. Further, there is no change save 
in connection with objects. Thus, at once, it should be- 
come clear that awareness of objects implies change and, 
consequently, time, while on the other hand time becomes 
existent only in connection with objects. 

It should be clearly understood that the ground 
on which this aphorism is based is not the above theory 
of mathematical physics, but is genuinely transcendental. 
However, the physical theory is a beautiful illustration 


of the essential idea. 
L5 
To realize Timelessness is to attain Nirvana. 


In this work the terms "realize" and "realization" 
are used in a special sense, which is to be clearly dis- 


tinguished from “perception” and "conception". Whereas | 
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the latter two terms refer to a relationship between a 
self and objects, whether in the form of sense objects 
or ideas, the terms "realize" and "realization" are em- 
ployed to designate a mode of consciousness wherein there 
is identity between the self and content, in other words, 
a state of consciousness not concerned with objects in 
objective relation. Thus "realization" means a mystical 
state. The Nirvanic State is not something conceived or 
perceived, though it is possible to conceive or perceive 
a symbol which means the Nirvanic State. If the latter 
possibility did not exist, it would be impossible to say 
anything at all in reference to Nirvana. 

The realization of Timelessness should not be con- 
fused with the concept of timelessness which frequently 
occurs in philosophy, nor with the notion of simultaneity 
which is employed in classical theoretical mechanics. In 
the case of the mere concept of timelessness, the thinking 
and experiencing self is actually, in terms of awareness, 
moving within the time-world of objects. Thus his creating 
of the concept is a time-process. In this case, the self 
is not fused into identity with that which it has con- 
ceived. But when genuine realization has been attained, 
the self is found identical with Timelessness. The dif- 
ference here is of crucial importance, though one that is 


difficult to convey adequately with ideas. Not only is it 
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not merely "knowledge about", but it is an even more in- 
timate state than “knowledge through acquaintance", such 
as. that which comes through immediate experience. It is, 
rather, a state of "Knowledge through Identity". This 
consciousness has a peculiar quality which is quite in- 
effable, but it may be suggested in the following way: 
If we may regard all concepts and percepts as being a 
sort of "thin" consciousness of surfaces only, then the 
state of realization would be like a "thick"--substantial-—- 
consciousness extending into the "depth" dimension. All 
presentation and representation deals with surfaces only, 
and all expression in its direct meaning is solely of this 
nature, whatever its symbolic reference may be. But the 
realization gives "depth-value" immediately. It may, 
therefore, be called substantial in a sense that may never 
be predicated of mere presentations or representations. 
This "depth-value" actually feeds that which some modern 
psychologists have called the “psyche”. On the other hand, 
mere experience and intellection do not supply this nutritive 
value. They may arouse self-consciousness and afford some- 
thing which has the value of control, but they do not then- 
selves give sustenance. 

To attain the Nirvanic State is to reach the source 
of sustenance for the psyche. This is the genuine goal 


of the religious effort, however inadequately that goal 
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may be envisaged in the majority of religious conceptions 
and programs. Religion is concerned with the sustenance 
of the psyche; it is a search for a durable "Manna". 

To realize Timelessness is to transcend the tragic 
drama of Time. Time is tragic because it destroys the 
beloved object, and because it is constantly annulling 
the unused possibilities. In the Timeless State there 
is none of this tragedy; hence it is a State of Bliss 
without alloy. But Bliss without alloy is simply another 


name for Nirvana. 
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But for Consciousness—without-an-object there 
is no difference between Time and Timelessness,. 





This is another instance wherein the meaning is 
igre easily seen by consideration of the fact that Con- 
sciousness as a principle is unaffected by the nature of 
content or state. But this is not the whole meaning of 
the aphorism, for Consciousness-without-—an-object is not 
merely an analytic abstraction from the totality of common 
consciousness. It is also a symbol of That which may be 
directly realized. On the level of That there is no dif- 
ferentiation of Significance. In other words, it is 
neutral with respect to Meaning as well as to affective 


value. It is a level above all relative valuation, both 
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in the affective and noetic sense§, Stated in another way, 
all differentiation has the same significance, and this 
significance is simply irrelevancy. 
Consciousness-—without-an-object represents all pos- 
sibilities, but is specifically identified with no partic-— 
ular possibility. If IT were sepesialis close to any one 
tendency, then IT would cease to be perfectly neutral. 
Thus all judgment or valuation lies on some lesser level, 
wherein the principle of relativity operates. But this 
lesser level depends upon the superior for its possibility 


and existence. 
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Within Consciousness-without-an-object lies 
the seed of the world-containing Space. 


"Space" is a generic concept, as there are many 
kinds of space. Thus the perspective-space of the eye 
has characteristics quite different from those of the 
space with which the engineer works. The latter is 
generally the familiar Euclidian space. But, whereas 
we formerly thought that the Buclidian space was the 
sole real space, today we know there are many kinds of 
spacee Most of these exist only for mathematics, but 
within our own day we have seen one of these purely 
mathematical spaces become adapted to the uses of math- 
ematical physics. So, now the notion of a multiplicity 
of types of spaces is definitely extended beyond the 


domain of pure mathematics. 
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In the present aphorism, the reference is to the 
space in which all objects seem to exist. In the broadest 
sense, this is not a single space, but several sorts of 
spaces, all having in common the property of containing 
objects. Two of these spaces which are generally familiar 
are, (a) the ordinary space of waking consciousness, in 
which all physical bodies from the stars to the electrons 
rest, and (b) the spaces of the dream-world, wherein dis- 
tance takes on quite a different meaning. It is character- 
istic of these spaces, at least as far as we are commonly 
familiar with them, that distance and quantity are sig- 
nificant notions. Such notions, however, are not essential 
to space as such, as is revealed in the mathematical inter- 
pretation of space as "degrees of freedom" .° 

Space is to be regarded as the framework or field 
of each particular level of differentiated consciousness. 
The world-containing space is that framework in which 
objects appear. The normal framework of the space of 
waking consciousness vanishes for the dream-state, and a 
space having discernibly different properties replaces it. 
The latter is a space filled with objects quite distinguish- 
able from the objects filling the space of waking con- 
sciousness, even though they may be related. Different 


laws of relationship and operation apply. 
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The superiority of consciousness to a specific 
space is revealed in the fact that the external space 
of waking consciousness can be annulled by the simple 
act of going to sleep. The dream space is annulled by 
the reverse process of waking to the external space. 
This fact, which is part of the common experience of 
all men, is of profound significance, for it reveals 
the over-lordship of the principle of consciousness with 
respect to these two kinds of space. It is a constant 
reminder that, in reality, man as a conscious being is 
not bound to the space which defines the form of his 
experiencing or thinking while in a particular state. 
The delusion of bondage is truly a sort of auto-hypnosis, 
produced through man's predicating of himself as a sub- 
jective consciousness-principle those spatial dependencies 
which apply only to objects, including his own body. In 
reality, the consciousness-principle supports and con- 
tains the universe, instead of the reverse being true, 
as commonly supposed. 

The world-containing space is derived from, and 
is dependent upon, Consciousness—without-an-object. The 
latter comprehends the former, both as potentiality and 
as actuality. 
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When awareness cognizes the world-containing 
Space the knowledge of the Spatial Void is born. 


As the underlying principle of the complementary 
or inverse awareness has already been discussed in the 
commentaries on aphorisms 8 and 153, it will not be fur- 
ther considered here. Our attention will be devoted to 
the meaning of the Spatial Void. 

The Spatial Void stands in polar relationship to 
the world-containing Space. The latter is preeminently 
a nace with content involving the notions of quantity 
and distance. The Spatial Void is without content and 
involves no notion of quantity and distance. The more 
qualitative spaces of mathematics suggest the idea. It 
is predominantly Space as Freedom, and not space as restrain- 
ing and constricting form. Any differentiation which 
would apply here would be analogous to that which attaches 
to the notion of trans-finite numbers, and not like the 
sharply bound differentia of finite manifolds. 

The direct realization of Gouseiouaneds as the 
Spatial Void has an inconceivably lofty value. It is a 
state in ahich the lonely self has found its own other 
in the fullest possible sense. Symbolically expressed, 
it is as though the lonely self, regarded as a bare point, 


had suddenly been metamorphosed into an unlimited space, 
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wherein content—-value and the subject-—-the "I"—-were 
completely fused and co-extensive. More commonly, this 

is expressed as union with God. The latter statement 

is sound enough so long as it is understood as a symbol 
and does not assume an arbitrary pre-interpretation. The 
Reality realized is Presence, in the sense of envelopment 
in the Eternal Other. This is the final resolution of all 
the problems of the tragic life in the world. It is the 
Terminal Value, with respect to which all consciousness 


concerned with objects is of instrumental significance only. 
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To be aware of the world-containing Space 
is to be aware of the Universe of Objects. 


This aphorism asserts the interdependence of our 
ordinary space and the objects contained within it. This 
involves a departure from the older Newtonian view wherein 
space was regarded as independent of the presence or ab- 
sence of objects. While it is possible to conceive such 
a space, it would be a space taken in a different sense 
from that of the world-containing space. The view developed’ 
in the new relativity is consonant with the present aphorisn, 
for in this latter theory matter and space are viewed as 
interdependent. This space is not simply an empty abstrac- 
tion but actually has what might be called a substantial 
quality. Thus, the very form or "properties" of the space 
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or 
8 affected by the degree in which matter is concentrated 


in different portions of it. It becomes warped in the 
vicinity of large stellar bodies, so that the shortest 
distance between two points is no longer a straight line, 

in the old sense, but a curved line, analogous to an arc 

of a great circle on the surface of a sphere. Modern 
astro-physics has even developed the idea of an expanding 
space, implying therewith the possibility of a contracting 
space. This notion, at the very least, renders intelligible 
and plausible in physical terms the ancient notion of a 
pulsating universe on the analogy of a great breath. 

Once we have the notion of a space expanding with 
the matter, which is co-extensive with it, and the con- 
sequent possibility of its contraction in another phase 
of the life-history of matter, then there at once emerges © 
the further implication of the dependence of matter-space 
upon a somewhat still more ultimate. For pulsation implies 
a matrix in which it inheres. In these aphorisms, that 
matrix is symbolized by Consciousness-without—-an-object. 
The objective phase of the pulsation, that which is marked 
especially by the expanding of the universe, is the state 
of consciousness polarized toward objects. The contracting 
phase develops while consciousness is being progressively 


withdrawn from objects. This may be viewed first as the 
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Macrocosmic picture--a process in the grand cosmos. The 
same principle applies to the microcosmic or individual 
consciousness. 

These two senses are not generally distinguished 
in these commentaries, as the latter are concerned with 
general principles that may be applied in either sense. 
Thus, what is said may be interpreted either in reference 
to an individualized human consciousness, or to conscious= 


ness in the more comprehensive sense. 
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To realize the Spatial Void is to 
awaken to Nirvanic Consciousness. 


This aphorism effects a further expansion of the 
meaning of Nirvana. The latter may be viewed as a spatial 
consciousness, but not in the sense of a world-containing 
space. Nirvanic Consciousness is not to be regarded as 
simply the total consciousness of the manifested universe. 
If such a total consciousness could be envisaged, it would 
be very appropriate to call it Cosmic Consciousness, and 
it would stand as a whole, in contradistinction to Nirvanic 
Consciousness. These two, Nirvanic Consciousness and Cosmic 
Consciousness, would contrast in the relation of polariza- 
tion, analogous to the familiar polarity of subject and 
object. In spatial symbols, the polarity is between the 


world-containing Space and the Spatial Void. 
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Now, a none complete interpretation of the pulsation 
noted in the last commentary becomes possible. The expan- 
sion of the world-containing Space corresponds to contrac- 
tion of consciousness in the sense of the Spatial Void, 
or a reduction of consciousness concerned with the Self, 
while there is an expansion of consciousness in the field 
of objects. In psychological terms, it is the predominantly 
extraverted phase. While in such a cosmically expansive 
phase, the balance of human consciousness, as of all other 
consciousness, is bound to be predominantly extraverted, 
yet particular individuals may be relatively only more or 
less extraverted. In this setting, the so-called intro- 
verted individuals are only relatively introverted, and 
cannot be predominantly introverted so long as they possess 
physical bodies. To become predominantly introverted is 
to cease to exist objectively and, thus, to have conscious- 
ness centered in the Spatial Void or Nirvana. 

For most individuals the centering of consciousness 
in the Spatial Void is a state like dreamless sleep, in 
other words, a psychical state which analytic psychology 
has called the "Unconscious". In this philosophy this 
state is not viewed as unconscious in the unconditional 
sense, but is conceived as a state of consciousness which 
is not conscious of itself, and, therefore, indistinguishable 


from unconsciousness from the subject-object standpoint. 
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It is possible, however, to transfer the principle of 
self-consciousness into the Spatial Void, in which case 

it is no longer a state like dreamless sleep. But this 

is not an easy step to effect, as it requires a high 
development of the principle of self-consciousness, com- 
bined with its isolation from the object. te, in. the case 
of a given individual, this power is sufficiently developed, 
beyond the average of the race, it is possible for such a 
one to become focused in the Spatial Void, in advance of 
the race as a whole. When this is actually accomplished, 
the individual is faced with two possibilities. Hither he 
may then become locked in the Spatial Void, in a sense 
analogous to that of the binding of most men to the universe 
of objects, or he may acquire the power to move his con- 
sciousness freely between the world~containing Space and 

the Spatial Void. In the latter case, the individual's 
base is neither the universe of objects nor Nirvana, but 
lies in THAT which comprehends both these. The latter 

is here symbolized by Consciousness-without-—-an-object, 

which is neither introverted nor extraverted, but occupies 


a neutral position between these two accentuations. 
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21 
But for Consciousness-wi thout—an-object 


there is no difference between the world~- 
containing Space and the Spatial Void. 


In one sense there is no difference because Space 
or Consciousness, in either sense, is irrelevant. From 
the standpoint of a profound metaphysical perspective, 
both are irrelevant, as the just forgotten dream is ir- 
relevant to the consciousness of the man who has awakened 
from sleep. Yet, while dreaming, the dream was real enough 
to the dreamer. We can thus distinguish a sense in which 
we would say the dream is not, dia from the perspective 
of the awakened consciousness for which it has been for- 
gotten, yet, at the same time, in another sense, for the 
dreamer while dreaming, the dream is a real existence. 
Shifting now to the highest transcendental sense, we can 
say that both the world-containing Space and the Spatial 
Void both are and are not. In the sense that from the 
level of Consciousness~-without-an-object both the universe 
of objects and Nirvana are not, there is no difference 
between then. 

It is possible for an individual to achieve a state 
wherein consciousness is so divided that in one aspect 
of that divided consciousness he realizes the irrelevance 
or essential non-existence of both Nirvana and the universe 


of objects, while at the same time in another aspect of 
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that consciousness.he is aware of the relative and inter- 
dependent reality of these two grand phases of conscious- 
nesse The synthetic judgment from this level of dual con- 
sciousness would be: "The universe of objects and Nirvana 
“both are and are not." There is something here that can: 
be realized immediately, but which defeats every effort 
of the intellective consciousness to capture and represent 
in really intelligible terms. However, there can be no 
doubt of the superior authority of the State of Realization 
itself, for the individual who has acquaintance with it. 
To be sure, intellectual dialectic may confuse and veil 
the memory of the immense authority of the Realization, 
but this veiling process has no more sien ieenke than the 
power of the ordinary dream to.veil:.the judgment of the 
waking state. Wheneas the dream is generally something 
inferior to the waking intellectual judgment, the Realiza- 
tion has a transcendent superiority with respect to the 
latter. But can the intellectual consciousness of the 
man who has had no glimpse of the Realization be convinced 
of this? It is certainly quite difficult for the dreamer, 
while dreaming, to realize the purely relative existence 
of his dream. Has the waking intellectual judgment a 
superior capacity with respect to the acknowledgment of 


its own Transcendental Roots? 
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Within Consciousness—wi thout-an— 
object lies the seed of Law. 


Consciousness—-without-an-object is not Itself 
law-bound or law-determined. It is rather the Root- 
source of all law, as of all else. Thus, when by means 
of Recognition an individual self is brought into direct 
realization of Consciousness-—without-—an-object, it is 
found that that most fundamental of all laws, the law 
of contradiction, no longer applies. Here no affirma- 
tion is a denial of the possibility of its contradictory. 
Also, Consciousness-without—an-object is that excluded 
middle which is aeithes A nor not-A. Hence, the actuality 
which Consciousness-without-an-object symbolizes is un- 
thinkable, and so in order to think toward IT a think- 
able symbol must be employed. 

All law, conceived as law of nature, or of con- 
sciousness in its various forns and states, or of re- 
lationships, is dependent upon law of thought. For such 
states of consciousness as there may be in which there 
is no thought, in any sense, there is no awareness of 
law, and, hence, no existence of law within the content 
of such states. But for a thinking consciousness which 
contains or is associated with those states, the opera- 


tion of law is realized. Thus we may regard a law-bound 
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domain as a thought—-bound domain, though such thought 
is not necessarily restricted to the familiar form con- 
monly known to men. This implies, among other con- 


sequences, that there is no universe, save for a thinker. 
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When consciousness of objects is 
born the Law is invoked as a Force 


tending ever toward Equilibriun. 


The school of English Empiricism performed a 
fundamental service for philosophy, in a negative way, 
by trying to interpret the mind as an empty tablet on 
which uncolored impressions from objects were imprinted. 
The culmination of this line of thought was finally 
achieved by Kant when he demonstrated that the only 
way to avoid absolute agnosticism was through the recog- 
nition of a positive contribution by the mind itself, 
that is, a contribution not derived from experience, 
however much experience might be necessary for arousing 
this factor into action. Kant showed that, pari passu 
with the development of awareness of objects through 
the senses, there was aroused knowledge of a form within 
which the objects were organized as a whole of experience. 
This “organization as a whole of experience” is simply 


the principle of Law in the general sense. 
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The most fundamental meaning of Law is Equili- 
brium. For equilibrium is that which distinguishes a 
cosmos from a chaos. The very essence of the notions 
of "law" and “equilibrium" is contained in the notion 
of "invariant". The counter notion is that of an 
"absolutely formless flux". If we abstract from ex- 
perience all the notion of law, then all that is left 
is such a formless flux, devoid of all meaning. This 
would be a state of absolute nescience. Therefore, the 
existence of any knowledge, or of any dependability in 
consciousness, implies the presence of law. But the 
moment that we apprehend an object as object, we have 
invoked both knowledge and dependability. This is shown 
in the fact that the apprehension of an object implies 
the subject, which stands in relation to the object. 
Thus, Law appears as subject-object relationship. Now, 
at once, the factor of Equilibrium is apparent, for op- 
posed to the object stands the complementary principle 
of the subject. | 

Laws are not discovered in nature, considered 
as something apart from all consciousness. Rather it 
is the truth that organized nature is a product of think- 
ing consciousness. In a profound sense, the Law is known 
before it is empirically discovered. This is revealed 


in the fact, noted by psychology, that law-formations 
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are developed out of "phantasy" processes. In notable 
instances, as in the case of Riemann, a form principle 
was evolved as a purely phantastic geometrical construc- 
tion, which several decades later supplied the form for 
Einstein's general theory of relativity, to which current 
physical experience conforms better than it does to any 
preceding theory. The form which a given law takes when 
constructed in relation to a certain segment of empiric 
determination may be, and generally seems to be, inadequate. 
However, this should not be understood as implying the 
merely approximate or pragmatic character of Law per Se. 
It should rather be understood as an imperfect objective 
apprehension of the law, ‘known’ prior to experience. 

The real Knowledge of Law lies somewhere in what the 
analytic psychologist calls the "Unconscious". Man is 
born with this hidden knowledge, which rises more or less 
imperfectly to the surface as an intuition. Even when 
scientific laws are interpreted as the product of a rela- 
tive purpose, the notion of Law in the deeper sense is 
presupposed. For the affirmation of a productive rela- 
tionship between purpose and the scientific law implies 

a deeper Law, whereon faith in that productive relation- 
ship rests. Even the Pragmatist rests upon a base of 

a non-pragmatic Assurance, however little the latter 


may be in the foreground of consciousness. 
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C4 
All objects exist as tensions within 


Consciousness-—without-an-object that 
tend ever to flow into their own conm- 


plements or others. 


The principle involved here is ‘nceated by 
the law in psychology known as “enanteodromia". This 
is the law that any psychical state tends to be trans- 
formed into its opposite. The operation of this law is 
most evident in the case of those individuals who are 
extremely one-sided, since they manifest correspondingly 
exaggerated reversal of phase. But the principle always 
operates, even in the most balanced natures, though in 
these cases the two phases are conjoined and function 
together. 

The operation of the principle can be observed 
quite widely. Thus, growth is balanced by decay, birth 
by death, light by darkness, evolution by the reverse 


process of involution, etc. A particularly impressive 


illustration is afforded by the interaction of electrons 
and positrons when coming into conjunction. Here we have 
a flow of phase into counter-phase, resulting in mutual 
cancellation and the production of a different state of 
matter. The dialectic logic of Hegel is a systematic 
application of this principle. 

No object of sonsexousnees is stable--remaining 


ever the same-—but is, on the contrary, a state of tension 
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which tends to transform into its complement. Con- 
sciousness-without-an-object is the universal solvent 
within which the centers of tension, or objects, have 
their field of play. All tendency in that play is 
counterbalanced by its counter-tendency, the culmina- 
ting effect being an expression equated to zero. It 
is the zero which symbolizes the durable Reality, or — 
Consciousness-without-an-object. Within the field of 
Consciousness-without-an-object, in principle, any | 
creative tension may be produced, but, unavoidably, 
the counter-tension is invoked. This is the reason 
why all creativeness involves a resistance which ren- 
ders every construction something more than merely what . 
one chooses that it should be. From this there results 
the sesiebee eodseqaunne that any construction, however 
phantastic, when taken in conjunction with its counter- 
phase, is true, while every construction whatsoever, 
when taken in Seoseesor from its counter-phase, is 
false. Thus, if the initial construction is even the 
most phantastic conceivable, and as far as possible | 
from that which is generally regarded as reality, 
nevertheless, if the counter-phase aig given full recog- 
nition, the resultant is durable Truth. While, on the 
other hand, if the original construction is in terms 


of the generally conceded objective material, and 
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grounded in the most careful observation, but is not 
taken in conjunction with the counter—phase, the re- 
sultant effect is a false conception and, if believed 
in, produces a state of real delusion. In this Way 5 

it is possible for the so-called practical and scientific 
man to occupy an essentially false position, while some 
highly introvert poet, who lives quite aloof from the 
so-called world of real experience and who allows the > 
initial impulse of his imagination the greatest pos- 
sible freedom, but who, at the same time, carefully’ 
regards and incorporates the counter-phase of his 
phantasy, will render manifest profound and lasting 
Truth. Now, all this leads to a very important con- 
sequence, namely, that starting from any state of con- 
sciousness whatsoever it is possible to arrive at the 
final and durable Reality and Truth, provided that the 
resources of the counter-phase are incorporated in the 
self-conscious consciousness. Thus, no particular merit 
attaches to that peculiarly valued phase of consciousness-- 
the extroverted phase of the so-called practical and 
scientific man--as a starting point for the attainment 
of the Real. This base may serve as an effective start- 
ing point, but, equally well, may any other. In fact, 
it is quite possible that some present inmate of a_ 
psychiatric institution may out-distance all the philis- 


tines in the world who pride themselves on their. sanity. 
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25 


The ultimate effect of the flow of all 
objects into their complements is mutual 


cancellation in complete Equilibrium. 


The illustration of the positron and the electron 
applies here. The state of each of these units, by 
itself, may be regarded as one of tension, hence one 
is called a positive and the other a negative charge 
of electricity. For such isolated charges there can 
be no rest, as each is driven ceaselessly toward its 
own complement. So long as the goal of mutual fusion 
is not effected, they operate as the dynamic forces 
which underlie the existence of ponderable matter. 

But because these units are in a state of tension, no 
ponderable matter can remain stable. It is subject to 
the disruption which results when the positive and 
negative charges are fused. The labor of these charges 
to gain the goal of fusion may be regarded as one aspect 
of the dynamic force which manifests as evolution. To 
such extent as the fusion is effected, visible evolution 
terminates and ponderable matter vanishes. The resultant 
of the fusion is a flash of radiation. The latter may 
be regarded as the Nirvanic State of matter, for the 
radiant state is one of freedom and equilibrium. 

The radiant state of matter is just another name 
for light. Now, while there is a wide range of wave- 


length and wave-rate in the known scale of light-octaves, 
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there is one constant element which has become highly 
significant in modern physical theory, and that is the 
velocity of light. Regardless of wave-length, all light 
travels at uniform velocity. Here we have a fact in- 
timately related to the principle of equilibrium--a 

most important invariant. When ponderable matter finally 
vanishes, it enters a state subject to this invariant. 
Wave~length is so equilibrated to wave-rate that the 
resultant is always the same. 

Now, as revealed in the modern ise, of rela=- 
tivity, the constant velocity of light becomes determi- 
nant of the form of the physical universe. It forces 
the view of a finite world-containing space. While it 
is true that from the standpoint of consciousness-bound- 
to-objects the high velocity gives the impression of 
enormous activity, with respect to which the object- 
world seems relatively stable, yet, if we shift our 
base and place our consciousness, as it were, in the 
sea of radiant energy, the universe of ponderable mat-— 
ter has the value of violent turmoil.’ For conscious— 
ness thus centered, the high-potential of the radiant 
state has the value of peace and equilibrium. Further, 
radiant energy, through its property of uniformity of 
velocity, has the effect of bounding the universe of 


objects. 
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In psychological terms, by means of the law of 
enanteodromia one psychical state draws forth its op- 
posite. Ordinarily, through the tension of these two 
phases the restless movement of embodied consciousness 
is maintained. This leads to the development of life 
as experience. The self is driven by problems which 
are essentially insoluble, but by ever striving to 
reach the rainbow's end of a satisfactory solution the 
self is forced by those problems to the development 
of potential psychical powers. And when the phase and 
counter-phase of psychical states are blended in the 
-Self, instead of continuing in a condition like that 
of a dog chasing his own tail, the state of tensions 
is dissolved in Equilibrium. In this case, the phase 
and counter~phase cease to exist, just as the electron 
and positron vanish when united, and in their place is 
a state of consciousness of quite a different order. 
Throughout mystical literature one finds an oft recur- 
ring reference to this state as one of "Light". Does 
this not rather beautifully complete the analogy with - 


the corresponding radiant state of matter? 
26 
Consciousness of the field of tensions is the Universe. 


This consequence follows at once when it is 


realized that an object exists as a tension. Although, 
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in the ultimate sense, every tension is balanced by its 
opposite phase, so the equilibrium is never actually 
destroyed, yet consciousness, taken in a partial aspect, 
may comprehend only one phase, or may be only imperfectly 
conscious of the counter-phase. For this partial aspect 
of consciousness equilibrium does not exist. The con- 
sciousness of the universe of objects, taken in one. OF 
less complete abstraction from the totality of all con- 
sciousness, eC preeminently consciousness in the field 
of tensions. One result is that any view of a segment 
of the universe of objects gives an impression of develop- 
ment, as in some direction. The usual scientific name 
for this apparently directed development is "evolution", 
and a familiar social interpretation is called "progress". 
Each of these terms reveals a recognition of a tension 
in the field of consciousness or life that forces any 
present given state to change into another. The fact 
that this change can be described as evolution or prog- 
ress implies, in addition, that some directedness which 
is recognizable is involved in the change. 

The more common view of evolution and progress 
is of a form which may be called linear. By this is 
meant a movement which could be represented approximately 
by a straight-line vector, the direction being given 
usually not only toward the future but also inclined 


upward. This linear form of the interpretation seems 
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to be sustained when the segment observed is short 
enough and appropriately selected. larger segments, 
such as those afforded through the study of geologic 
records, reveal a periodicity more or less clearly, 
and thus make it clear that the linear interpretation 
must be modified. It is, in fact, a profounder view 
to regard the form of change as like a pulsating breath 
or heart beat, one phase being the diastole, the other 
the systole. As a result, it is impossible to predi- 
cate 'progress' of the process taken as a whole. for 
while an individual of the extraverted type might predi- 
cate progress as characteristic of the diastolic phase, 
he would be inclined to regard the systolic phase as a 
regression, and, on the other hand, the introverted type 
would most likely give a reverse valuation. For, to 
predicate "progress", some base of valuation is, of 
necessity, assumed, and there is no one base common to 
- gall individual valuation. Consequently, it is possible 
only with respect to restricted segments of experience 
and from the base of particular valuation to predicate 
either evolution and progress or devolution and retro- 
gression. 

However, regardless of how the tendency of change 
may be evaluated in any given case, the common fact of 


experience is that objects and objective states of con- 
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sciousness are subject to a tension which continually 
forces transformation, be the rate rapid or slow. In 
other words, there is no rest or balance in the universe 
of objects taken in abstraction. For individuals who 

are in the more active phase of their interests, there 
may be nothing profoundly distasteful in this fact, but 
when they begin to feel the need of stability and rest, 
the total significance of the universe of objects be-~ 
comes tragic. These differences, probably more than 
anything else, afford the explanation of why some men 

are optimists in their attitude toward the universe of 
objects, while others are pessimists. This difference 

is also that which marks the general characteristic atti- 
tudes of youth and maturity. It should be noted that 
pessimism and optimism are attitudes toward a phase of 
consciousness, and not to be interpreted as general atti- 


tudes toward all phases. 


27 
Consciousness of Equilibrium is Nirvana. 

The idea of "Nirvana", as employed in the present 
exposition, is not a notion of exclusively religious 
significance. Unquestionably, in the historic sense, 
this notion has been given a predominantly religious 
and religio-philosophical value, put, when the two fol- 


lowing considerations are taken into account, the reason 
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for this should become clear. In the first place, the 
notion is introduced to the West from the Hast, and the 
oriental focus of interest is predominantly religious. 
In addition, the Nirvanic State is more readily access- 
ible to the introverted type of individual polarization 
in consciousness, and the typical focus of interest of 
the introvert is more religious than scientific. Asa 
consequence, the full value of the notion of "Nirvana" 
has not so far been developed. It is significant for 

the scientific focus of interest, as well as the reli- 
gious, and is, in fact, implied in the development of 
science, though in this connection it is more deeply 
buried in the so-called “unconscious” than is the case 
where the focus of interest is in the direction naturally 
taken by the more introverted religious type. The scienti- 
fic importance of the notion is nowhere more clearly re- 
vealed than in the value the idea of "equilibrium" has 
for scientific thinking. The profound tendency to find 
equilibrium in an hypothesis, theory, or law, that is 

so strongly manifested in the great coordinative scienti- 
fic thinkers, reveals this fact. The objective material 
with which science is concerned never gives the hypo- 
theses, theories, and laws. These are actually created 
out of phantasy, using the latter term in the sense 
employed by analytic psychology. To be sure, the selec- 


tion of the form of the phantastic creation is guided 
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by a due consideration of data from experience, but it 
is a creative act, added to pure experience, that pro- 
vides the form. Now, as one studies the various hypo- 
theses, theories, and laws of all departments of science, 
a very important tendency in the selection is noted. 
This tendency gains its clearest and most perfect ex- 

. pression in mathematics and mathematical physics, but 

is nonetheless recognizable in the other sciences. It 
is the tendency to express the unification of the ori- 
ginal collection of scientific data in the form of 
equations. So far has this gone in modern physics-- 

the most fundamental of natural sciences--that the cul- 
minating statements are more and more in the form of 
differential equations, with sensuously conceived models 
occupying a progressively inferior place of importance. 
Now, what is the psychical significance of the equation, 
as such? It is simply this, that in the equation we 
have manifested the sense or feeling for equilibrium. 

So long as a segment of experience is not mequeed to an 
equation, the state of consciousness is one of tension — 
and restlessness, and not of equilibrium. The investi- 
gator is driven on because his current position affords 
no resting place, and, therefore, no peace. But when an 
adequate equation has been found, then there is a sense 


of conquest, rest, and peace. There is no need in man 
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more profound than just this. If no success in this 
direction were ever attained, life would become un- 
endurable, sooner or later. The sense of hunger for 
the squlidpretine equation is simply one phase of the 
hunger for Nirvana--that inner Core which sustains the 
whole universe of experience. | 
The less there is of realization of equilibriun, 
the more painful life becomes, and, likewise, the more 
realization of equilibrium achieved, the greater the joy 
and peace. Without consciousness of equilibrium, life 
is only a painful battle and a storm of conflicts that 
leads nowhere. This is Suffering, spelled with a capital 
"S", On the other hand, the more complete the realiza- 
tion of equilibrium, the less the suffering, until, in 
the culminating state of pure Nirvanic Consciousness, 
there is total absence of suffering. The great diffi- 
culty is that, whereas suffering tends to stir self- 
consciousness into wider and wider fullness, the State 
of Equilibrium tends to lull it to sleep. The latter 
is usually the state known as dreamless sleep, when taken 
in iva suntie, But when self-consciousness has been 
sufficiently developed so that it can resist the lulling 
effect of Equilibrium, then the purely Nirvanic State 
can be entered without loss of self-consciousness. This 
is the Great Victory, the reward for the travail of 


living-form down the ages. 
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Some writers conceive Nirvana as being like the 
state of the newly born infant, wherein there is little 
or no self-consciousness. Thus it is seen as a retreat 
to a purely nascent consciousness, which is much inferior 
to genuine adult consciousness. -In this view there is 
a part-truth and a great error. Without full self- 
consciousness, this state may be likened to a sort of 
original nascent consciousness, such as must precede 
the development of organized consciousness. It is 
entirely possible for an individual who is not suffi- 
ciently developed in the capacities of organized con- 
sciousness to sink back into such a nascent stage. 
Therefore, Nirvana is not the immediate Goal for immature 
men and women. iJIn fact, the immature entering of the 
state is a sort of failure. But the situation becomes 
wholly different when the debt to life, in the essential 
sense, has been completed. When any human being has 
reached the stage wherein experience has been substan- 
tially exhausted as a source of vital value, when this 
pasture has become a desert with only a few scattered 
punches of grass in isolated corners, and when, in addi~ 
tion, the capacity for self-consciousness has been highly 
developed, then the only remaining significant Path ies 
in or through the Nirvanic Domain of Consciousness. 


Nirvana, in this case, is transformed from a nascent 
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state of consciousness to the Supreme human Goal, where- 
in at long last the insoluble problems of life receive a 
final resolution and the greatest possible richness of 
consciousness replaces the old poverty. | 

This work is not written for immature men and 
women. It is believed that the inherent difficulty of 
the subject, when viewed from the standpoint of the in- 
tellect, will automatically serve as a means of selection, 
so that only those will read and understand who are pre- 
pared to do so. For the others--the immature ones-- 
there are other needs which may often, for a time, seem 
to lead in quite different directions. Such are not the 
special concern of the present work. Largely, instinct 
and the lash of both circumstance and ambition will per- 
form that function which the immature still require. 

But those who have attained substantial maturity, 
whether in the scientific or religious direction, reach, 
sooner or later, a cul de sac wherein further develop- 
ment in the old directions has only a sort of meaning- 
less 'treadmill' value--a place wherein all action means 
little more than ‘mark-time march'. When this time comes, 
the only hope for the avoidance of a life in utter poverty 
of consciousness-values lies in a shift in the focus of 
consciousness. In the end, this shift will lead to 
durable and adequate results only by attainment of the 


Nirvanic State with full self-consciousness. 
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28 


But for Consciousness-—without-an-object 
there is neither tension nor Equilibriun. 


This is true for the simple reason that Conscious- 
ness-without—an-object can never be comprehended by any 
partial or fractional phase of consciousness. Any phase 
implies its other, and Consciousness-—without-an-object 
is their mutual comprehender, or, rather, the conceptual 
symbol of that forever inconceivable Reality which under- 
lies and envelops all partial aspects. Where there is 
no awareness of tension, no meaning attaches to equilib-— 
rium. Here we may think of the ‘equals sign' in math- 
ematics as symbolizing equilibrium, while zero symbolizes 
Consciousness-without-an-object. As an actually realized 
consciousness the distinction here is extremely subtle, 
and yet of vital significance. It is very easy for the 
mystic to combine these two states into one and simply 
call them both "Nirvana". In most, but not all, litera- 
ture on the subject this seems to have been done, and the 
result on the whole seems to have been confusing, at 
least to the Western mind. For this treatment gives to 
the Reality an overly introverted interpretation, and 
this is quite naturally repugnant to the extremely extra- 
verted West. On the other hand, when Consciousness-without- 


an~-object is distinguished from the purely subjective 
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Nirvanic phase, a kind of mathematical clarity results. 
The subjective and objective are then seen to inhere in 
a neutral and more primary principle, and thus they ac- 
quire a more thinkable perspective. In the final analysis, 
this means that the peculiar genius of neither the East 
nor the West is nearer the ultimate Reality. Both are 
seen to stand as partial phases of a more comprehensive 
whole. Hach has a half-truth, which is unavoidably 
blended with error when taken in the partial form alone. 
And each must add its neglected half to its recognized 
half to find the ultimately durable. 


29 


The state of tensions is the 
state of ever-becoming. 


A state of tension is a state of instability, 
since it implies a tendency to become other than what 
it now is. Every state of relative balance which is 
under tension can never be permanently durable, since 
the ever-present tendency to breakaway from the balance 
will become actual at the first opportunity. All the 
balance we find in the universe is of this sort, as is 
easily seen by considering that the atom exists as a 
state of tension between the nucleus and the surrounding 
electrons. 

Since a tension is a tendency to become other, 


it follows readily that a state of tension implies be- 
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coming. Nothing in the worlds of experience or thought 
remains permanently stable, but is ever subject to be- 
coming something else. Some elements remain relatively 
stable, while others change rapidly. But every objective 
"invariant" is, in the last analysis, only stable in the 
sense that a parameter is fixed for a certain phase of 
mathematical analysis, while for the completed analysis, 
it also changes. All objective life or experience is 
thus a process of becoming other, and, taken by itself 


in abstraction, it is a becoming other which leads nowhere. 


50 | 
iver—becoming is endless-dying. 

That which becomes ceases to be that which it 
wase The flash of radiation which was born upon the 
coalescence of the electron and the positron implies 
the death of the units of ponderable matter. The acorn 
ceases to be as it becomes the oak. As the man comes 
forth, the child, which was, is no more. As a new social 
organization occupies the field of the present, the old 
society is entombed in the pages of the historic past. 
No form or state in the empiric field is permanent, but 
ever develops into something else. The passing may be 
as imperceptible as the changes of massive geologic 


transformation, or as the birth and decay of stars, yet 
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it may be as inconceivably rapid as that of the most 
instable species of radium. But, in any case, all things 
change. This een ineluctable law of all empiric ex- 
istence. 

At every moment a new child is born out of a 
dying past. But if the death implies a birth, it is 
equally true that the new birth implies death. And 
what is good and valued in the old dies along with: the 
not-good and that which is not valued. So long as we 
are restricted to objective consciousness, this dying 


is a tragic finality. 


31 
So the state of consciousness-of-objects is 


a state of ever-renewing promises that pass 
into death at the moment of fulfillment. 


Because of the law of becoming, that which we 
wish for and work for will ultimately come forth. But 
also because of this same law, that which is thus brought 
forth will not endure. Since becoming and dying never 
cease, the fulfillment of the new born is also the moment 
at which it begins to decay. The beloved leaves us at 
the moment she is found, never to be regained as just 
that beloved object. 

With much effort we climb to the top of a high 
mountain, and at the very moment we have attained the 


heights and cry, “Eureka, I have attained the goal", at 
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that very moment only depths reaching down into darkness 
loom before our vision. Only descent is possible after 
attaining the crowning heights. Attainment ever initiates 
decline. 

The vitalizing current of embodied life rises up 
within us whispering, “Look out there and see the vision 
of my new promises." And we look out and behold the 
vision of just what we wish, the value which we have 
cared for so dearly. Then we move toward it. At first 
the travel may not be so hard, but in time we face diffi- 
culties which we must needs surmount. But the vision 
holds, and seems well worth the effort. Yet, beyond one 
difficulty there lies another, and still another, mount- 
ing in ever larger and larger proportions until, finally, 
we can overcome only by straining our last resources. 

But at that moment the vision has become actual as our 
accomplishment. And then we say, "Aye, this is good", 

and we rest in contemplation of the hard-earned accomplish- 
ment. Then as we hold the object of fulfillment in our 
hands, feasting our heart upon it, we feel it melting in 
those hands, like a beauteous sculpture of ice in a warm 
place. It melts and melts and our heart grieves, and we 
pray to the powers that be that this desired object of 
beauty shall not leave us. But all this is in vain. 
Despite everything it melts and melts away, until, in 


the end, the fulfilling object of promise is no more. 
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And then we are cast down for a season, until once more 
the current of embodied life rises and bids us look forth 
again and see stillanother vision. Then, again, we pro- 
ceed as before, to achieve as before, and to lose as be- 
fore. So it is throughout the whole of outer life, and, 
mayhap, a ione-cevien of outer lives. 

In the end, the wandering soul after many ages 
learns to abandon all hope. But this hour of deep despair 
brings the soul close to the Eternal. Vision of another 


Way begins to clear. 


32 


Thus when consciousness is attached to objects 
the agony of birth and death never ceases. 


That birth and death are ceaseless follows from 
aphorisms 29, 30, and 31. But birth and death are also 
agony. That this is a fact, in the familiar biological 
sense, is very well known indeed. Creatures are generally 
born through suffering and die in suffering. And beyond 
this physical or sensuous suffering there is a more subtle 
suffering which envelops all becoming, whether physical 
or ideal. The loss of the valued object is suffering, 
and the dying to a world of valued objects is likewise 
suffering. And in travail new ideals are born. On one. 
side of its total meaning,thé whole drama of becoming 


is one grand symphony of agony. 
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| The attainment of a desired object is the birth 
of an object for the self that seeks. But the process 
through which this object is born rests in a field of 
desire-tension. When there is desire, there is want or 
craving, and this is a state of suffering. Then when 
the desired object is born to the individual as posses- 
sion, forthwith it begins to die as the no-longer-wished- 
for. Attainment becomes boredom. This, again, is suf- 
fering. | | 

Attachment to objects is, in all ways, a state 
of suffering, lightened only briefly by satisfaction at 
the moment of success. But the satisfaction is born to 
bloom for but a fleeting moment, then to decay in the 
long dying of boredom. Suffering reigns supreme over 


the wofld~focused consciousness. 


53 


in the State of Equilibrium where birth cancels 
death the deathless Bliss of Nirvana is realized. 


Birth and death are strung on a continuum of 
Life which is not born, nor ever dies. Life does not 
come into being with birth, nor does it cease with death. 
It is the living object that is born and dies. In the 
end, death just equals birth, and that which underlies 
remains unaffected. Here Equilibrium reigns eternally 


and unaffected. When self-consciousness abides in the 
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underlying Life, birth and death are realized as just 
cancelling each other, and so have no reality. Thus, 
there is no suffering, but only the eternal Bliss of 
undying Life. This is Nirvana. | 


34 


But Consciousness~-without—an-object 
is neither agony nor bliss. 


Agony or bliss are experienced or realized 
states, but the experiencing and realizing inhere in | 
pure Consciousness. The latter is unaffected by that 
which it contains. Like Space, It is an universal sup- 
port which remains ever the same no matter what the 
nature of the supported may be. When self-consciousness 
fuses with the pure Consciousness, no longer is modi- 
fication or coloring of consciousness known. Bencer 
there is neither agony nor bliss, but only eternal 
possibility. 


32 


Out of the Great Void, which is Consciousness-without— 
an-object, the Universe is creatively projected. 


THAT, which is here symbolized by "Consciousness- 
without~an-object", has long been called the "Great Void". 
It is the “Shunyata"--Voidness--of the Buddhists, and the 
"Nothing" of Jacob Behmen. It is that which, when defined 


exactly rather than represented symbolically, is desig- 
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nated only by the negation of every possible predicate. 
But that of which only negations are strictly true can 
seem solely as nothing at all to relative consciousness. 
Hence IT has been, repeatedly, called the "Void" or the 
"Nothing". If is not a possible content of any concep- 
tion whatsoever. For thought, and also for sense, If 
truly is Nothing. But to say, therefore, that it is 
nothing in every sense whatsoever is to imply that all 
being is necessarily a being for sense or thought. No 
man has the knowledge which would enable him to say, 
justifiably, that thought and sense comprehend all possi- 
bilities of Being; while, on the other hand, there are 
those who know that there is Being beyond the possibility 
of sense and thought. Kant implied such Being in his 
"thing-in-itself", and Von Hartmann located it in the 
collective Unconscious, while Schopenhauer called it 
"Will". The mystic has proclaimed it in the most ancient 
of literature, and reaffirmed it from time to time down 
to the present. | 

“Creative projection", as here understood, is 
wholly other than the theological conception of "creation- 
ism". There is here no creative act of a Deity which 
stands, essentially and substantially, separate from the 
created, nor does the creative projection produce souls 


de novo. UEssentially, "creative projection" is identical 
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with “emanation”, but with the additional implication 
that the emanation depends upon an initial act of will, 
which was not necessary. That is, the act of will is not 
necessary in the sense that it might not have been, but 
necessary in the sense that without the act of will there 
would have been no universe. An absolutely necessary 
emanation would not be a creative projection. 

The standpoint here is in substantial agreement 
with that of Von Hartmann, in that the Universe as its 
| possibility is predetermined by the ideas which lie in 
privation of form eternally in THAT, but as to its 
actuality is the effect of a free act of Will. Since the 
Will is free, it could have failed to will actualization. 
But It has so willed, and thereby invoked necessity as 
the law which determined the form of the Universe. Science 
discovers, or, rather, uncovers, the necessity in the 
Universe, but never finds the Thatness without which there 
never would be any actuality whatsoever. 

This creative power does not transcend man when 
man drives his self~consciousness to his ultimate roots. 
But as long as man is in a state of consciousness seemingly 
isolated from the Roots, he seems to be merely an effect 
of causes which transcend him. Hence it is only for man 
as isolated--as the Great Orphan--that the Divinity appears 


transcendent, i.e., lying at a distance. However, when 
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man has carried self-consciousness into the ultimate Roots, 
he becomes, in his own right, a potential center of creative 
projection, and consciously SO. At this inmost state of 
consciousness he may choose to will actualization, or may 
refrain from so choosing. If he chooses to will actuali- 
zation, he creatively projects, in conformation with the 
idea which he thinks. Thus, finally, it is seen, man is 

his own creator. 

As conscious creator, man is God-man; as the cre- 
ated, he is creature, in the sense long used by the mystics. 
In the mystic Way, the denial of creature-man is but pre- 
liminary to the realization of the God-man. Theistic pre- 
conception has led many Christian mystics to misinterpret 
the real meaning of the deepest phase of their realization, 
but they have reported the schematic pattern correctly. 
Actually, in the state of ultimate realization it is not 
Otherness--i.e., God--who replaces the man, but the true 
self-identity of man replaces the false image which led 
man to conceive himself as creature only. It is true that 
nyeticel dnetent is a revelation of Man, rather than a 
revelation of God, provided the total meaning of “man" is 
sufficiently deepened. But "Man", understood in this 
adequate sense, is as much inaccessible to objective 


psychology as ever was the God of the Theists. 
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36 


The Universe as experienced is the 
created negation that ever resists. 


The creative act is entirely free or spontaneous, 
but the created effect is subject to the law of neces- 
sity. The creative act may be quite consciously chosen, 
yet the necessity invoked may be only imperfectly under- 
stood. In this case, I find that I have willed more than 
I knew, and thus face compulsive necessity in the environ- 
ment which I have creatively produced. As a result, further 
willing is conditioned by this necessity. Hence, the 
created projection resists me. I must conform to its 


conditions, though I was its source. 


37 


The creative act is bliss, the 
resistance unending pain. 


In creativeness the stream of Life flows freely, 
and the free-flowing is Joy. The Bliss of the mystic is 
consciousness fused with the free-flowing Life. Before 
embodied life was, the free-flowing Life is. Though 
embodied life seems to exist, yet the free-flowing Life 
continues, quite unaffected. And when embodied life is 
no more, still the free-flowing Life remains as always.. 
The ordinary consciousness belongs to the somatic life, 


but the mystic consciousness is part and parcel of the 
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germinal Life. Creativeness is of the very essence of 
germinal Life, while the somatic life is bound by the 
restraint of form. The one is all-bliss, the other all- 
enveloping pain. Since the consciousness of the concrete 
| man is mainly, but not exclusively, somatic, there are 
brief moments of joy in the usual life, but pain pre- 
dominates, overwhelmingly. This, any man can see, if he 
looks at his empiric life objectively and realistically 
without any of the coloring cast by hope. 


48 


Endless resistance is the Universe of 
experience; the agony of crucifixion. 


Frustration is of the very essence of objective 
existence. That the consciousness of embodied man is 
not wholly frustrated is due to the fact that actual 
ordinary consciousness is not wholly objective. Glimn- 
merings from the Roots do arise from time to time, and 
they cast transcient sheaths of joyousness over the 
objective field. But generally the source of these 
glimmerings is not known for what it is, and so the 
objective field is credited with value which of itself, 
taken in abstraction, it does not possess. The purely 
objective is a binder or restricter which denies or in- 
hibits the aspiration of the soul. The creative drive 


from within can find room within the objective only by 
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the rending of constricting form. Hence it is that the 
fresh manifestation of Spirit is always at the price of 
crucifixion. The birth of the Christ within man is ever 


at the price of rending apart the old man of the world. 


a7 


Ceaseless creativeness is Nirvana; the 
Bliss beyond all human conceiving. 


Creativeness, taken in isolation from the created 
effect, is unalloyed Bliss. A Nirvanic State which is 
taken in complete isolation is pure Bliss, quite beyond 
the conception of ordinary consciousness. But this is a 
partial consciousness, standing as the counter-part of 
isolated objective consciousness. It is not the final 
or synthetic State, and thus is not the final Goal of 
the mystic Path. But it is a possible abiding place, and 
it is possible for the mystic to arrive in, and be en- 
closed by, the Nirvanic State in a sense analogous to 
the ordinary binding within objective consciousness. 
There is a sense in which we may speak of a bondage to. 
Bliss as well as a bondage to pain. It is, unquestionably, 
a far more desirable kind of bondage than that in the 
dark field of the object, but the bound Nirvani is not 
yet a full Master. To be sure, he has conquered one 
kind of bondage, and thus realized some of the powers of 
mastery, but an even greater problem of self-mastery re- 


mains unresolved. 
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The attainment of Nirvana implies the successful 
meeting of all the dark trials of the Path. The struggle 
with personal egoism has resulted in a successful issue; | 
the clinging to objects has been dissolved; the battle 
with temptations and threatening shadows along the Path 
has been successfully fought; and resolution has been 
maintained firmly; but there still remains the task of 
rising superior to Glory. The little appreciated fact 
is that the Goal of aspiration may become a possessor of 
the Self, and something like spiritual egoism may replace 
the old personal egoism. 

it is easy for many to understand that dark ten~ 
dencies in the soul should be overcome, for with many the 
light of conscience at least glows in the consciousness. 
These may, and generally do, find it difficult to overcome 
the dark tendencies. Quite commonly, we find ourselves 
doing that which we would not do and leaving undone that 
which we unquestionably feel we should do. The undesira- 
bility of such tendencies we recognize, but find difficulty 
in knowing how to deal with them. The better part of our 
innate moral sense certainly supports the discipline of 
the Way which leads to Nirvana. Yet beyond this there 
lies an unsuspected and, inherently, more difficult problem. 

We may think of Nirvana as the State in which all 


of highest excellence or value is realized, and in a form 
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that is not alloyed with sng anos: it is, indeed, the 
Divine Presence of the Christian mystic. It is quite 
natural to conceive of this as the Ultimate, beyond which 
there is nothing more. But there is a defect. For here 
is a State which I enjoy and to which I tend to cling, 
and thus it involves a kind of selfishness, though it is 
a spiritual kind of selfishness. Thus I am possessed, | 
even though possessed by That to which I give highest 
value and honor. | | | 

After all, Bliss is a valued modification of con- 
sciousness. But where there is valuation there is still 
duality--a difference between that which is valued and 
that which is depreciated. The highest State transcends 
even the possibility of valuation, and its complementary 
depreciation. The Highest Perfection finds no distinction 
whatsoever. This is the State in which there is no Self 
of any sort, whether personal or spiritual, and where 
there is no embodiment of Supreme Values or God. It is 
the Vast Solitude, the Teeming Desert. 

To turn one's back upon the best of everything is 
intrinsically more difficult than to turn away from those 
things and qualities which one's moral judgment and best 
feeling condemn readily enough. But it is not enough to 
arrive at the Place beyond evil; it is also necessary to 
transcend the Good. This is a dark saying, hard to under- 


stand, yet it is so. But he who has found Nirvana is safe. 
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40 


But for Consciousness-without-—an-object there 
is neither creativeness nor resistance. 


One might say that IT is both creativeness and 
resistance, but in the last analysis this is a distortion 
of the Reality. To be sure, IT supports both possibilities, 
put as directly realized IT is a Consciousness so utterly 
different from anything that can be conceived by the rel- 
ative conseiousness that only negations can be predicated | 
of IT. As it were, the creating and the creation are 
simply annulled. From that standpoint it is equally true 
to say that the universe is and yet it is not and never 
has been, nor ever will be. And, equally, it would have 
to be said that there is not, never has been, nor ever 
would be, any creativeness. It is quite useless to try 
to conceive this, since there is no substitute for the 


Direct Realization. 


41 


Ever—becoming and ever-ceasing-— 
to-be is endless action. 


That ever-becoming and ever-ceasing to be is 
action is self-evident. But the aphorism implies more 
than this. It defines the nature of action. Action is 
not merely a moving from here to there; it is a dying 
of a "here" together with a birth of a "there". To act 
is to destroy and beget. To act is to lose that which 


has been, though it replaces the old with something new. 
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When ever=-becoming cancels the ever- 
ceasing—-to-be then Rest is realized. 


This seems self-evident, as Rest is clearly the 
other of all action, wether an the positive or negative 
sense. But one might draw the erroneous conclusion that 
Rest and Action exist exclusively in discrete portions of 
time. Actually, Rest and Action may be realized at the 
same time. At a sufficiently profound level of realiza- 
tion, ceaseless Action leaves the eternal Rest inviolate. 
The disjunction of these two complementaries is valid 


only for partial consciousness. 


43 


Ceaseless action is the Universe. 


The Universe or Cosmos is the active phase or 
mode of THAT of which neither Action nor Rest may be 


predicated, when conceived as a totality. 


4A 
Unending Rest is Nirvana. 


Since Nirvana, as here understood, is ever the 
complementary other of the Universe, it is that which 
the Universe is not. Hence, with respect to Action, 
Nirvana has the value of Rest. 

It should be clearly understood that with respect 


to the present aphorisms the conception of Nirvana is not 
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necessarily identical with the definitions of the oriental 
usage of the term, though vuere is at least a considerable 
degree of agreement in the meanings. The term is here 
used to represent meanings born out of a direct Realiza- 
tion which may not be wholly identical with any other that 


has been formulated. 


49 


But Consciousness-without-—an-object 
is neither Action nor Rest. 


Both Action and Rest are rooted in THAT, but of 
THAT as a whole neither Action nor Rest can be predicated. 
THAT is all-embracing but unconditioned. Thus, since any 
positive predication is a conditioning because it defines, 
and gives, to that extent, a delineation of nature or 
character, thereby implying an Other which is different, 
it follows that no such predication can be valid. On the 
other hand, negative predication is valid if it is clearly 
endenstood Phat 4-06 a-weseriction quien ts denied, and 


not a Power. 


46 
When consciousness is attached to objects it is 


restricted through the forms imposed by the 
world-containing Space, by Time, and by Law. 


Space, Time, and Law condition the contents of 
consciousness but not the consciousness itself. And when 


any center of consciousness is attached to, and thus 
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identified with, contents or objects, it seems to be 
likewise conditioned. Thus to the extent man is so 
attached he is not free but is determined. The doctrine 
of determinism, therefore, does express a part truth, 
i.e., a truth that has pragmatic but not transcendental 
validity. So he who feels himself wholly conditioned 
is highly attached. But the concrete consciousness may 
be in a state that is anything from slightly to highly 
detached, and thus have a corresponding experience of 
freedom, which we may view as determination through the 
Subject, rather than conditioning through the Object or 
environment. Mankind as a whole knows little genuine 
freedom, but lives songieeonss 4a part by the objective 
environment and in part by psychical factors, which are 
none the less objective because of being subtle. But 


authentic freedom is possible. 


47 


When consciousness is disengaged from objects 
Liberation from the forms of the world-containing 


Space, of Time, and of Law is attained. 


Disengagement or detachment from objects does 
not necessarily imply the non-cognition of objects. But 
it does imply the break of involvement in the sense of 
a false identification with objects. It is possible to 
act upon and with objects and yet remain so detached 


that the individual is unbound. Thus, action is not 
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incompatible with Liberation. One who attains and main- 
tains this state of consciousness can achieve an authen-— 


tically willed action. 


48 


Attachment to objects is conscious-— 
ness bound within the Universe. 


The meaning here with respect to consciousness 
is to be understood in the sense of an individual center 
of consciousness, not consciousness. in the abstract or 
universal sense. Further, it is not stated that attach- 
ment to objects produces the Universe, but simply that 
consciousness--in the sense of individual center of 
consciousness--is bound within the Universe. Thus, this 
aphorism does not lead to the implication that the Universe, 
as such, is necessarily an illusion devoid of all reality 
value, but rather affirms that attachment produces a phase 
of bondage with respect to individual consciousness. Un- 
doubtedly this does result in a state of delusion, but 
this may be no more than a mode of the individual con- 
sciousness, with respect to which the judgment that the 
Universe, as such, is unreal would be an unjustified 


extrapolation. 
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49 


Liberation from such attachment is the 
state of unlimited Nirvanic Freedon. 





That the Nirvanic State of Consciousness is one 
of Liberation or Freedom has long been the traditional | 
teaching. The aphorism accentuates the fact that this 
Freedom depends upon detachment from the object, but 
does not imply that such detachment is the whole meaning 
of the Nirvanic Freedom. It does imply that, while reali- 
gation of the Nirvanic State is dependent upon detachment 
from the object, it is not dependent upon non-cognition 
of the Object. For simple cognition of the Object does 
not necessitate attachment to it. Thus realization of 
Nirvana is, in principle, compatible with continued cog- 
nition of the World, provided there is non-attachment to it. 

The Nirvanic State of Consciousness when realized 
in its purity does imply non-cognition as well as detach- 
ment from the Universe of Objects. Possibly this is the 
more frequent form of the realization and there exists the 
view that this is the only possible form of the realiza- 
tion. But this is an Serons If this were the truth, 
then Nirvana could only be a realization in a full trance 
of objective consciousness, or after physical death. But 
a more integral realization is possible, such that the 
Nirvanic State may be known together with cognition of, 


and even action in, the world, provided there is detach—- 
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ment. Confirmation of this may be found in several of 
the northern Buddhistic Sutras and in the writings of 
Sri Aurobindo. 

Detachment is a negative condition of the realiza- 
tion, but positively more is required in order that fhe 
realization may reach into the relative consciousness. 

A new power of cognition must also be actuated, else the 
realization is incomplete. This new power is born spon- 
taneously, though there may be a time-lag in the adjust- 
ment of the relative consciousness. However, the aphoristic 
statement is not concerned with psychological detail of 

this sort, no matter how great may be its human importance. 
Actually, the aphorisms are a sort of spiritual mathematic 
dealing with essential relationship, rather than with the 


more humanistic factors. 


50 


But Consciousness—-without—an-object 
is neither bondage nor Liberation. 


First of all this is true for the general reason 
that pure Consciousness is not conditioned or determined 
by either or both members of any pair of opposites. But 
without the pure Consciousness there could be neither 
bondage nor Liberation. Only because of the experience 
of bondage is it possible to realize Liberation; likewise, 


without knowledge of Freedom there could be no cognition 
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of a state of bondage. Movement, development, or process 
appear to our relative consciousness as either determined 
by law or a manifestation of free spontaneity, but these 
are only alternatives of the relative consciousness and 
not ontological forms. To any given center of conscious-— 
ness Being may appear either as absolutely conditioned or 
as a freely playing spontaneity, but the fact that it so 
appears to such a center tells us something about the 
individual psychology of the latter, and does not reveal 
to us the nature of the Ultimate as it is in itself. 

51 
Consciousness—without~an-object may be symbolized by a 
SPACE which is unaffected by the presence or absence of 
objects; for which there is neither Time nor Timelessness; 
neither a world-containing Space nor a Spatial Void; neither 
Tension nor Equilibrium; neither Resistance nor Creative- 


ness; neither Agony nor Bliss; neither Action nor Rest; 
neither Restriction nor Freedom. 


This together with the following aphorisms, intro- 
duces an alternative symbol for Consciousness—without-an- 
object, i.e., the symbol of SPACE. No form, either con- 
ceptual or aesthetic, can possibly be an adequate repre- 
sentation of the all-containing Ultimate Reality, since 
such form is a comprehended or contained entity. But a 
form may serve as a pointer to a meaning beyond itself 
and thus fulfill an office in the human consciousness in 
the sense of orienting the latter beyond itself. The 
effective symbol must possess the dual character, (a) of 


. being in some measure comprehensible by the human con- 
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sciousness, and (b) of reaching beyond the possibility 
of human comprehension. In the literature dealing with 
Realization many symbols may be found which have served 
this office. But in time symbols tend to lose their 
power as the evolving human consciousness approaches a 
comprehensive understanding of them. Then new and more 
profound symbols must be found to replace the old. Con- 
sciousness-without-an-object is such a symbol for the | 
more subjective orientation of human consciousness, while 
SPACE is a corresponding symbol for the more objective 
orientation. The notion of "Void" or "Emptiness" has 
been used, put has the weakness of suggesting to many 
minds complete annihilation, hence the more positive 
symbols of Consciousness-without—an-object and SPACE are 
used here. 

"Space" is a symbol that has been used before, 
and one of the best explanations of it is to be found in 


The Secret Doctrine. Thus: "The 'Parent' Space is the 





eternal, ever-present Cause of all~-the incomprehensible 
Deity, whose ‘Invisible Robes' are the mystic Root of all 
Matter, and of the Universe. Space is the one eternal 
thing that we can most easily imagine, immovable in its 
abstraction and uninfluenced by either the presence or 
absence in it of an objective Universe. It is without 
dimension, in every sense, and self-existent. Spirit 


is the first differentiation from 'THAT', the Causeless 
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Cause of both Spirit and Matter. As taught in the Eso- 
teric Catechism, it is neither ‘limitless void', nor 
‘conditioned fullness', but both. It was and ever will 
pe. "® 

"Space", as used for the symbol, is not to be 
identified with any of our perceptual or conceptual 
spaces which are conceived as having specific properties, 
such as three dimensional, "curved", etc. The notion 
must be understood in the most abstract sense possible; 
as the root or base of every specifically conceivable 
space. Nor is it to be conceived as either "fullness" 
or as "voidness" but rather as embracing both conceptions. 
If thus is a better symbol than either "voidness" or 
"plenum". ; 

But while the interpretation of THAT as either 
voidness or plenum is not ultimately valid, yet relative 
to the needs of different types of human consciousness the 
symbol is most effective when taken in one or the other 
of these two aspects. When the approach is predominantly 
negative with respect to relative consciousness, naturally 
the symbol is conceived under the form of the Voidness, 
as in the case of Shunya Buddhism. But in this work the 
accentuation is positive, and thus "SPACE" or "Conscious-_ 
ness-without—an-object" is conceived provisionally as _ 
substantive, with the acknowledgment that this orientation 
is not ultimately valid. 
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As the distinction between these two aspects or 
emphases is of considerable importance, some discussion ~ 
of them may be valuable. Technically, the distinction 
has been given the form of Substantialism v. Non- 
Substantialism. Thus, quoting from Hamilton: "Philo- 
sophers, as they affirm or deny the authority of con- 
sciousness in guaranteeing a substratum or substance to 
the manifestations of the Ego and Non-Ego, are divided 
into Realists or Substantialists and into Nihilists or 
Non-Substantialists."? It is easy to see that under the 
class of Non-substantialism also belong the philosophies 
classed as Positivism, Phenomenalism, Agnosticism, and 


Aestheticism.~° 


As examples of the substantialistic 
philosophical orientation, particular attention may be 
drawn to the philosophies of Spinoza and Sri Aurobindo 


1 while as examples of non-substantialistic phi- 
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losophies we may cite those of August Compte and the 

Taoist, and most of the Buddhist, particularly Zen Buddhism. 
One fact which stands out is that the contrasting 

views, while quite understandably exemplified in various 

speculative philosophies, are also to be found among 

philosophies based upon realization. This may strike 

one with the force of considerable surprise. For, if 

realization is an authentic insight into Truth, should 


it not lead to fundamental agreement when manifested as 


philosophic symbols? Offhand, one may quite reasonably 
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expect such to be the case, yet a fairly wide acquaintance 
with the literature reveals divergencies sufficiently 

wide as to appear like contradictions. Since this can 

be a stumbling-block for the seeker, it is probably well 
to give the question some consideration. 

One reaction to this apparent contradiction, on 
the part of the seeker who has attained some degree of 
realization, is to view those formulations which are most 
consonant with his own insight as revealing an authentic 
Enlightenment, while the incompatible statements are re- 
garded as in essential error and thus not the expression 
from the matrix of a genuine Enlightenment. As a result, 
we may have the development of a considerable degree of 
separative intolerance at a relatively high level. While 
all this may be quite understandable as a subjective 
phenomenon and may serve certain psychological needs, 
none the less, objectively considered, it is less than an 
integral view. Or, even if the seeker does not take so 
extreme a position, he may view his ean expression and 
those of similar form as necessarily the more comprehensive, 
while viewing opposed expressions as inferior insights. 
In general, such attitudes are simply not sound, for even 
a considerable degree of Enlightenment is compatible with 
a failure to transcend one's own individual psychology. 


Indeed, the Transcendental Consciousness as it is on its 
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own level is inevitably stepped-down and modified by the 
psychological temperament of the sadakhi®, and, if the 
individual has not become cognizant of the relativity of 
his own psychology, he can very easily fall into the error 
of projecting his own attitude as an objective univexsells 
Actually, opposed interpretations may be just as valid, 
and even dios: Walva:. cud. in any case, an Enlightenment 
which is sufficiently profound will find a relative or 
partial truth in all authentic formulations. 

The philosophic expressions, whether Substantial- 
istic or Non-Substantialistic, are, in any case, but 
partial statements, expressions of one or another facet, 
and are valid as long as taken in a provisional sense. 
One may know this and acknowledge it and then proceed 
with the development which accords the better with his 
Vision. Then there need not be any fundamental conflict 
with counter-, yet essentially complementary, views. Of 
necessity any formulation must be partial and incomplete, 


however wide its integration. 


52. 


As the GREAT SPACE is not to be 
identified with the Universe so 


neither is it to be identified with any Self. 


The SPACE of the symbol is here called the GREAT 
SPACE to emphasize the fact that it is to be understood 


as space in the ultimate or generic sense, in contra- 
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distinction to the special spaces of perception and con- | 
ception. Further, IT is neither an objective nor a sub- 
jective space and hence may not be designated as either 


the Self or the Universe. 


a3 


The GREAT SPACE is not God, but the comprehender 
of all Gods as well as all lesser creatures. | 


The GREAT SPACE transcends and embraces all 
entities, even the greatest. There is a sense in which 
we may validly speak of the Divine Person, but, under- 
lying, over-laying, and enveloping even This, is THAT, 


symbolized by the GREAT SPACE. 


54. 


The GREAT SPACE, or Consciousness-without—an-object, 
is the sole Reality upon which all objects and all 


selves depend and derive their existence. 


The essential additional affirmation of this 
aphorism is that the GREAT SPACE is the sole Reality. 





What this means seems evident enough until one stops to 
think about it, and then at once difficulties appear in 
both the notions "sole" and "reality". First of all, 
"sole" suggests the meaning of "one", which is clearly 
abstracted from a matrix which also embraces the notions 
of "many" and "plurality". In this sense, a sole reality 


would exclude the possibility of multiplicity, and we 
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woulda still find ourselves within the dualistic field. 
Actually THAT must be conceived as both not many and not 
one, when speaking in the strictly metaphysical sense, 
but, unless we would abandon the effort to build a think- 
able and psychologically positive symbol, we must go fur- 
ther than purely negative definition. Actually, the 
symbol is a psychological value which serves the orienta- 
tion of individual consciousness and thus is something less 
than metaphysical truth. Therefore, the accentuation of 
soleness or oneness is to be conceived as a corrective 
to the states of consciousness which lie in bondage to 
the sense of manyness. It is thus not an ultimate con- 
ception. However, soleness may be conceived in a sense 
having a higher, as well as in a sense having a lower, 
relative validity. So we should think of the soleness as 
having a unity more like that possessed by the mathematical 
continuum than that of the bare number "one". For the 
continuum is a yotion of a unity of a totality composed 
of infinite multiplicity but not involving relationships 
between discrete entities. This appears to me the best 
positive conception as yet possible for suggesting the 
Reality underlying the negative definition of "not one 
and not many". 

With respect to the notion of “Reality”, we have 


even greater difficulties, for whether used in the philo- 
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sophic or the pragmatic senses it has had, historically, 
several meanings. Most commonly, at least in Western | 
thought, this notion has been employed in relation to 
supposed objective existences, and this is obviously 
not the sense that could apply to the Great Space which 
is neither objective nor subjective. We must, therefore, 
undertake some effort to derive the meaning which is 
valid for the aphorism. 

Ordinarily, we think of "reality" as in contrast 
to the notion of "illusion", but this hardly leads to a 
clear undérstanding, since each notion becomes negatively 
defined by the other, and we are little, if at all, ad- 


vanced to a true conception of what we feel in relation 





to these notions.?? Pragmatically, we generally have 
little difficulty in differentiating between many illusions 
and relative realities, such as a mirage lake and a real 
lake, but this is not enough to define for us what we mean 
when these terms are extended to a metaphysical usage. 

For, clearly, as a bare visual sense-impression the 

mirage lake is as authentic as a real lake. We might 

say that as aesthetic modification of consciousness the 

one is as real as the other, but the distinction of reality 
versus illusion arises when some judgment is added to 

the pure dontnetic modification. But a judgment does 

not give reality; it gives either truth or error. If 

the judgment produces an error, then we are obsessed by 


an illusion; otherwise there is no illusion. 
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It would appear that this identification of il- 
lusion and error leads to the conclusion that the other 
of illusion is not reality but truth, and this opens a 
door for analysis that is much more fruitful. In support 
of this view, attention is called to the following quota- 
tion from Immanuel Kant: "Still less can appearance and 
illusion be taken as identical. For truth or illusion is 
not to be found in the objects of intuition, but in the 
judgments upon them, so far as they are thought. It is 
therefore quite right to say that the senses never err, 
not because they always judge rightly, but because they 
do not judge at al1."1* | 

If the other of truth is illusion, then it at 
once becomes evident that the other of reality is appear- 
ance, the latter notion not implying illusion unless an 
erroneous judgment has been made concerning it, and, in 
that case, the illusion has been produced by the mistaken 
judgment and is not a property of the appearance as such. 
We can now derive a meaning for "reality" which is valid 
with respect to the usage of the aphorism. "Reality" 
becomes identical with "Noumenon", and its other, "appear- 
ance", with "phenomenon". With this the distinction be- 
comes epistemologically defined and acquires a certain 


clarity of meaning. 
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In the history of Western thought the most in- 
portant development of the contrasting conceptions of 
"Noumenon" and "phenomenon" has been in the Greek philo- 
sophies and the philosophy of Immanuel Kant. The mean- 
ings given in these two usages, while fundamentally re- 
lated, are not identical; a result growing out of the 
critical thinking of later times. With Plato, in parti- 
cular, the noumenon designates the intelligible, or the 
things of thought, but which are not objects for sensi- 
bility. The latter are phenomena and are of an inferior 
and even undivine order. With Kant, the noumenon is 
generally equivalent to the thing-in-itself as it is in 
abstraction from the intuition of the senses, while the 
phenomenon remains, as it was with the Greeks, the sen- 
sibly given object. But unlike the Greeks, Kant did not 
view the noumenon as an existence given through the pure 
reason. Pure thought might find it a necessary or useful 

conception but did not, by itself, give it existence. 
What Kant has to say here is quite valuable as pointing 
to a conception which is of fundamental importance in 
the present work, and, accordingly, the following quota- 
tion is worthy of special attention. 

In the Critique he says: "If I admit things 
which are objects of the understanding only, and never— 


theless can be given as objects of an intuition, though 
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not of sensuous intuition .. . such things would be 
called Noumena .. . Unless, therefore, we are to move 

in a constant circle, we must admit that the very word 
phenomena indicates a relation to something the immediate 
representation of which is no doubt sensuous, but which 
nevertheless, even without this qualification of our 
sensibility (on which the form of our intuition is 
founded), must be something by itself, that is, an 

object independent of our sensibility. Hence erdeee 

the concept of a noumenon, which, however, is not positive, 
nor a definite knowledge of anything, but which implies 
only the thinking of something without taking any account 
of the form of sensuous intuition. But, in order that 

a noumenon may signify a real object that can be dis- 


tinguished from all phenomena, it is not enough that I 
should free my thought of all conditions of sensuous 


intuition, but I must besides have some reason for admit— 


ting another kind of intuition besides the sensuous, in 

which such an object can be given, otherwise my thought 

would be empty, however free it may be from contradictions. "+ 
Kant's significant addition to the Greek concep- 

tion is the statement that if the noumenon is to be re- 

alized as real, and thus more than a formal conception, 

there must be an intuition of it other than sensuous in- 


tuition. This is clearly the intellectual intuition of 
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Schelling and other subsequent philosophers. In the 
present system such a function is affirmed but has been 
called “introception", for reasons discussed later.?© 

At last we are in a position to define "Reality" 
as the noumenon which is immediately cognized by Intro- 
ception, or Knowledge through Identity, while "phenomenon" 
means the sensuous appearance. A third form of cognition 
would be conceptual representation which occupies a posi- 
tion intermediate between the phenomenon and the noumenon. 
But we must take a further step, since the Subject or 
Self, neglected by the Greeks and treated as a constant 
by Kant, becomes for us # eomeonent that is constant and 
primary only in relation to the object, but in relation 
to Pure Consciousness is derivative. We might view this 
Subject as a sort of transcendental phenomenon, i-.e., 
transcendental with respect to the object but standing 
in something like a phenomenal relationship to Pure Con- 


sciousness. 


55 


The GREAT SPACE comprehends both the Path 
of the Universe and the Path of Nirvana. 


Essentially this aphorism is a re-assertion of 
previous formulations in terms of Consciousness-without- 
an-object. The two Ways of the Subjective and the Ob- 


jective are embraced in the one Way of the universal and 
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transcendental comprehender. A consciousness which is 
sufficiently awakened would find Nirvana and the Universe 


to be co-existences capable of simultaneous realization. 


50 
BESIDE THE GREAT SPACE THERE IS NONE OTHER. 


Footnotes to Chapter Z¥ YL 


line Subject or Self occupies a position analogous to 
that of the parameter in mathematics. In simple and 
general terms, the parameter may be thought of as a 
local invariant that varies when considered over a 
larger domain. With respect to a specific case of a 
given curve, it stands as the invariant element, but 
in the generation of a whole family of curves of a 
given type, it is a variable. The ultimate invariant 
is the plane or space in which the curves lie. This 
supplies us with a thinkable analogue. 


“These are the plus and minus signs. 


? Anyone who has read any considerable amount of mystical 
literature can hardly fail to be impressed with the 
frequent affirmations and denials of the same predi- 
cate. Often an assertion made is immediately denied, 
or a counter assertion is made which logically implies 
the negation of thé first. The effect is naturally 
confusing and can, quite understandably, lead the 
reader to question the sanity of the writer. But the 
fact is that the mystic is seeking a formulation which 
is true with respect to his realization, and he finds 
that his first statement, while partly true, is also 
a falsification. The denial or counter assertion is 
then offered as a correction. Too often the reader 
is offered no rational explanation and is left to draw 
his own conclusions, which are all too likely to be 
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unfavorable to the mystic and to mysticism as such. 
And, indeed, what is the good of a statement if one 
cannot depend upon it so as to draw valid conclusions 
which can be different from other ideas which are not 
true to the meaning intended? Or, if the credibility 
of the mystic is not questioned, then it may be con- 
cluded that the reality which the mystic is reporting 
is a sort of irrational chaos, something quite in~ 
compatible with the notions of harmony, order, and 
equilibrium--a somewhat which not only defeats all | 
possible knowing but is quite untrustworthy as well. 


Now, the fact is, the Gnostic Reality is not a dis- 
orderly chaos but is of such a nature that a valid 
representation cannot be given in our ordinary con- 
ceptual forms. These ordinary forms come within the 
framework of the logic of identity, or, otherwise stat- 
ed, the logic of contradiction. The primary principle 
here is classification in the form of the dichotony, 
i.e., all things are either A or not-A. There is in- | 
plied the exclusion of all which is neither A nor not-—A, 
or is both A and not-A. This is known in logic as the 
principle of the "excluded middle", and is employed 
considerably in reasoning with respect to finite clas- 
ses. But this is by no means our sole logical prin- 
ciple employed in scientific: thought. Thus, mathe- 
matics requires the use of logical forms which cannot 
be reduced to the logic of identity, nor is this ade- 
quate for problems dealing with processes of becoming, 
as in organic evolution. As a consequence, there are 
logicians who seriously question the universal validity 
of the principle of the excluded middle. Thus it ap- 
pears to be unsound when applied to infinite classes, 
as in the case of the trans-finite numbers. As a con- 
sequence, then, the mystic may well be justified in his 
effort to get around the excluded middle, without there 
being any ,implication of defect of sanity on his part 
or lack of orderliness in the Reality he is trying to 
represent. 


Actually it is not hard to see how the logical dichotony 
falls short of being all-embracing. Thus, the two: clas- 
ses of A and not-A, which are supposed to embrace all 
that is, actually do not embrace the thinker who is 
forming the classification. This is true even when the 
two classes consist of the Self and the not-Self. The > 
Self in the classification is a projected Self, and 
therefore an object, and thus is not the actual cog- 
nizing witness. The latter embraces both classes, but 
is not contained privatively in either one. Therefore, 
it can lie only in the excluded middle. 
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tre reality of God as the Supreme Value is not ques- 
tioned here. The Supreme Value exists in the human 
soul and may be realized directly. It is the Other 
which completes the lonely self. The Supreme Value 
is the Presence in mystic realization. The error of. 
many unphilosophical mystics lies in interpreting the 
Presence as an existence in re, that is, as an ob- 
jective thing. In the true understanding of the real 
nature of God, Meister Eckhart reveals himself as one 
of the clearest seeing of all mystics. For Eckhart, 
God is the other of the self, and these two stand in 
a relation of mutual dependence. Hence, God is not a 

‘non-relative primal principle. This primal principle 
ickhart called the God-head, a notion which is used 
by him in a sense analogous to the Buddhistic Shunyata. 


2 


That mystical insight is a source of knowledge is a 
primary thesis of the present work. The correctness 
of this thesis may be, and has been, challenged both 
on epistemological and psychological grounds. The 
justification of the thesis thus consists of two parts, 
ta) justification as against philosophic criticism, and 
(b) justification as against psychological criticism. 
The justification as against philosophical criticism 

is dealt with in various places throughout the first 
three Parts of this work. The second justification 

is not needed on the level of Recognition itself, but 
only for the strictly relative type of consciousness. 


OSee Section LX, "The Symbol of the Fourth Dimension" 
in Pathways: Through to Space. 


"This alteration of the location of apparent activity 
is illustrated by the familiar experience of seemingly 
seeing surrounding objects move when one looks forth 
from a train that is starting to leave a station. 


Sine Secret Doctrine, 3rd Ed. p. 67 


2Quoted from Baldwin's Dictiona of Philoso 
Psychology, pe 614, Vol. Il. 
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10por an able discussion of Aestheticism as the pre- 
dominant form of oriental philosophy, see F. S. C. 


Northrop's The Meeting of East and West. 


llsee The Life Divine by Sri Aurobindo, Chapter IX, 
"The Pure Existent", p. 68. 


12@me seeker or one who is practicing Yoga. 


13F0r an illuminating discussion of illusionism, see 7 
The Life Divine by Sri Aurobindo, Chapters V and Vi. 
Book II. 


Voriti ue of Pure Reason, p. 293, Max Muller translation. 


opiti ue_ of Pure Reason, pp 217, 219; Max Muller trans- 
lation. Italics mine. 


16s66 the discussion of "“Introception"” in the third part 
of this work. 
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PART III 
INTROCEPTIONALISM 


Chapter I 


Introduction 


Religion, Philosophy, and Psychology: these three 
orientations of human consciousness in their total range 
and meaning embrace fields of interest or attitude that 
are, in considerable measure, identical, but each extends 
into zones which are more or less disparate. Thus, the 
distinctive quale of religion remains forever outside the 
zones of philosophy and psychology, so long as the latter 
are conceived in their purity as abstracted from the 
concrete totality of consciousness. But it is no less 
true that much of psychology is concerned with psychical 
and psycho-physical fact and process which is of entirely 
neutral concern with respect to the religious attitude, | 
and, likewise, has little or no value for philosophical 
integration. Finally, philosophy expresses a mode of 
consciousness which is not reducible in its inner content 
to any possible psychology, however much its functions 
employed may be objects of psychological interest, and 
which is, in many respects, quite neutral with respect 
to the religious quale. But there is a common area of 


human attitude and interest wherein these three fields of 
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human interest and function overlap and intersect, and 
it is just in this common field that we find the most 
vital and persistent problens and concerns which have 
compelled the attention of man in all times and places. 
We are probably quite sere in saying that all problems 
and interests which lie outside this common zone are, 
relatively, of only secondary or of transitory interest 
and significance. Thus, if mankind could conceivably 
solve all of these secondary and transitory problems, 
but failed in dealing with the concerns of the common 
field, then it would have failed in the most profound 
sense and would find its successes empty and futile. _ 
For while the successes might mean a conquest of a world 
and the preservation of a vital animal existence, yet the 
adjustments necessary to a healthy and happy soul would 
be lacking and the basis for a higher culture would be 
lost, and, rend tore. the achievements, such as they 
might be, would be but a vain success. A world thus 
conquered and possessed and a vital life thus maintained 
would be empty and valueless, with nothing to offer for 
inner adjustment or to serve the yearning soul. - So, be- 
. fore and beyond all other considerations, we must face 
and master, if possible, the great common concerns which 
lie squslie befor philosophy, religion, and psychology, 
giving to other affairs the residual attention which is 
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their due. Succeeding in this, then we may die, early 
or late, rich or poor in outer possessions, with much 
or little factual information, but in any case Victor 
in the larger issues. 

In an earlier chapter there was described, at 
some length and in considerable detail, an instance of 
a transformation in consciousness, which is, unquestion- 
ably, part and parcel of the most central religious prob- 
lem, as that problem is understood by the greater reli- 
gions. But it is equally a problem of profound concern 
of that — of psychology which has sometimes been 
called Or) ip ae Finally, it implies a theory . 
of knowledge and a metaphysics, and, therefore, affords 
a subject-matter for philosophy. Thus this transformation 
satisfies the conditions which place it within the zone 
of coalescence of religion, philosophy, and psychology, 
and gives to it a value that may well prove to be of 
central importance. 

In the present portion of this work it is proposed 
to devote the primary attention to the philosophical 
implications, with the psychological and religious aspects 
occupying only a subsidiary position. It is not intended 
to depreciate either the religious or psychological values 
and attitudes in any ultimate sense, but merely to sub- 
ordinate them for the present purposes. The question as 


to which of these three deals with the most fundamental 
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problems, interests, or attitudes is not raised at all. 
Probably, the relative valuation of these three can never 
be separated from human subjectivity, so that always 
some men will value the one more than the other two, 

and yet there will always be men who give a reversed 
valuation. fFerhaps it is pertinent to an evaluation of 
the whole present discussion that the writer should 
acknowledge that, for him, the problem of transformation 
has siwaye: aposened as primarily a question of philosophy, 
with the religious quale present as undertone, while the 
pertinent psychological interest in the transformation 
developed mainly after the event. The factors which 
played the leading part in the individual consciousness 
before the event were primarily philosophical, so that 
philosophy enters the picture as an effective agent, 

and not exclusively as an interpretation afterwards. | 
But spontaneous--i.e., not individually and consciously 
willed--factors entered into the total picture, with the 
result that a final world-view emerged which is not 
identical with the one which helped to initiate the 
transformation process. In some sense or degree, there 
is incorporated or permitted within the present system 
of thought something of all the leading current philo- 

_ sophical schools, whereas the earlier orientation was 


almost exclusively Idealistic. Yet, despite this broaden- 
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ing and modifying effect, the Idealistic orientation 
was most largely confirmed, though the present philo- 
sophy does not seem to be completely congruent with any 
other extant systen. Thus, for example, the present 
system is non-relativistic in its profoundest ramifi- 
cations and yet it may not be called absolutistic, if 
the latter term is to be understood as predicating that 
the Ultimate is an absolute Being. The Root of All is 
conceived, not as an Absolute, but as an unconditioned 
Non—-Relative, which may be viewed as an Absoluteness 
which is évee anknowebis to relative consciousness, but. 
which may be Realized through a process that essentially 
cancels relative cognition. 

No orientation which properly may be called philo- 
sophical may ignore or disparage the functions of logic. 
But philosophy is more than bare logic, for the reason 
that it deals with content in some sense that is not 
exclusively identical with pure logic. The formal or 
logical relations which unite variables are necessary 
but not sufficient for the formation of a real philo- 
sophy. A real or vital philosophy, of necessity, nust 
give to these varepiies some particular oe general valu- 
ation or meaning. But these valuations or meanings can- 
not be derived by logic operating exclusively by itself. | 


Something more is required. Now, this “something more" 
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transcends the necessities of logic and may well open 
the door to all those human yearnings and needs that 
would be closed if the necessarianism of logic alone 
were valid. When both are properly understood, reli- 
gious need and human purpose do not require the repudi- 
ation of logical necessity in order to realize their 
proper freedom. We can build conceptual figures which 
unite apparently incompatible lines of development, or 
forms of experience, and logical requirements by intro- 
ducing the notion of multiple dimensions. Thus, while 
within its own dimension, logic has the final say and 
wields an wiscuivoce! authority, but the variables which 
enter into logical relations may have _— degree of extra- 
logical development within other aimensions. Hence, it 
is quite conceivable that certain attitudes, interests, 
or modes of consciousness may focus themselves in dimen- 
sions wherein logic is quite irrelevant, yet this fact 
would not at all mended -wedenoary a repudiation of the 
authority of logic within its own realn. However, an 
attitude to which foeic is irrelevant is simply not philo- 
sophy, though it may form part of the subject-matter. of 
philosophy. The phidosopher, perforce, must think and 
produce within the framework of logic as one of his 
determinants, though he may carry into this structure 


extra-logical components of unlimited richness and variety. 
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The content, quality, mode, or way of conscious—- 
ness which is the ultimate product of the transformation 
process, previously reported, will supply here the parti- 
cular valuation or content given to the logical variables 
insofar as such material may be conceived as an instance 
of terms in relation or of implicatory development. All 
this is a content or material given through immediacy. 
But, whereas the immediate material which enters into 
by far the greater part of philosophic literature is of 
the nature of experiential data of quite wide general 
occurrence in the consciousness of human individuals, 
it must be recognized that much of the material which is 
introduced here is not part of widely common experience. 
To be sure, much of it is not without representation in . 
extant and even current literature, but these literary 
references are, relatively, far from numerous, and they 
are often distinctly obscure and baffling to the rational 
mind. A large proportion of the immediacy which is here 
the primary referent is not a sensible datum, but rather 
implies the activity of some function of consciousness 
other than the four which supply most of the content of 
modern analytic psychology. As a consequence we are 
faced with a real practical difficulty. The typical 
-eontent of philosophy is not a self-determined whole. 
There is, in the formulation, an inevitable reference 


to a meaning which derives its content from the congruence 
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of experience common to both the writer and the reader. 
Philosophy is not written like rigorous and formal math- 
ematics, wherein all implicit intuitions are thoroughly 
expunged. Thus the reader understands a philosophy--as 
far as he does understand it--because of a content immedi- 


ately known and beyond the word, and which is known as 





well and in the same sense by the writer. This, together 
with logic, supplies the common domain of discourse es- 
sential for the uniting of the writer and the reader. 

But when the philosophical content becomes available 

only through a psychical function which is not commonly 
active, then, in general, the philosophical writer and 

the reader will not hold much more in common than the 
logical structure of the discourse. This, in turn, places 
the critic at a real disadvantage, for, while he may 
supply a critique of the purely formal logical struc- _ 
tures, he often will prove unqualified in an evaluation 

of the immediate content itself. If the requisite psy- 
chical function is not in some eeasuce active within his 
own consciousness, he can neither affirm nor deny. the 
actuality of the immediate content in other than arbi- 
trary or dogmatic terms, since for him the affirmed con- 
tent is not known immediately, and, therefore, the material-- 
as distinguished from formal or logical relations-——must 


fall short of being wholly clear. 
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Much of the criticism of philosophic Idealism 
centers in the contention that this philosophy has 
developed into an airy abstraction wherein nothing but 
a formal statement without real content remains. in 
terms that William James has made famous in philosophic 
literature, Idealism has seemed to many to have become 
so "thin" that it has lost all substantiality whatsoever. 
This would seem to imply that James views Idealism as a 
formal philosophy without real content. Now, if we are 
to view all content as necessarily being-of a sensible 
or experiential nature, then there is much justice in 
James' criticism. Idealism in its ultimate and most 
rigorous formulation is, in high degree, empirically 
enpty. But there remains the question whebher empiric 
emptiness implies emptiness in every sense. The thesis 
here is that such is not the case, but rather that through 
a latent psychical function non-empiric but substantial 
content may be realized in a sense that is not less 
compelling than immediate experience--it being under- 
stood that the word "experience" is limited in its reference 
to a psychical state or modification of consciousness 
produced by sensation in the time-stream. To one who is 
oriented to the trans-experiential content, then the 
apparently empty abstractionism of rigorous Idealism 
may become transformed into an abundant fullness and 


"thickness", in contrast with which it is just precisely 
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the empiric philosophies that tend to seem empty, shallow, 
and "thin". Since I have known this to be the case in 
‘my own private reading of Idealistic philosophies, I 
feel justified in suspecting that the Idealistic philo- 
sophers--or, at least, some of them--refer to a content 
which is not explicit in their systems. In a word, it 
appears that there is more back of these systems than 
the formal logical structure which is available for the 
critical evaluation of all readers. Thus, Idealism may 
be an expression which is true to its own substantial 
and immediately realized meaning, and so have a value in 
the supermundane sense greater than that of any other 
school of Western philosophy. 

Some proponents of objective Absolute Idealism 
have endeavored to establish their thesis as a necessity 
which may be made manifest by a sufficiently acute anal- 
ysis of the common elements of consciousness. But criti- 
cism seems to have established very clearly that this 
endeavor has failed. It does not appear that it is 
possible to derive from the common features of a mundane 
consciousness either the actuality or the necessity of 
a supermundane consciousness, The attempt to do so is 
an analogue of inductive reasoning, which never can prove 
the universal validity of its generalizations. fFrom the 


base of a transcendent consciousness it may be possible 
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to infer the actuality, or, at least, the possibility, | 
of a derived mundane consciousness, but from the latter 
as an initial premise it is impossible to deduce a more 
comprehensive root-source. Hence, one either knows the 
Transcendental Reality immediately or he does not know: 
It at all, and consequently such a Reality is not dis- 
cursively provable from the ground of common experience. 
It can be speculatively affirmed, but this is less than 
knowledge, though consequences may be deduced from the 
affirmation which may be verifiable. It must be Realized 
to be known. Therefore, the effort to establish the 
thesis of Idealism by dialectics alone is bound to fail. 
But if the effort to establish the thesis of 
Idealism by dialectics has failed, we are left with but 
two alternatives; either we must abandon the thesis 
entirely or ground it upon the authority of direct 
Realization which is an outcome of a transformation in 
individual consciousness. We are thus forced to face 
the question: Is it a valid endeavor to formulate a 
philosophy which is sientea to a private Realization 
which is held in common with a small minority of fellow 
human beings? No doubt this question is debatable. 
Clearly, if the private Realization had no chance of 
receiving a sympathetic response in the heart or mind 


of any other human being, there would be little reason 
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for producing a philosophic formulation, save as an act 

of artistic production. But if one searches the appro- 
priate literature he will find that this private Reali- 
zation is not so private as at first it may appear, for 
there are others who have written from the base of com- 
parable realizations, and that which some among the aman 
whole have realized is, by the sheer fact of the realiza- 
tion itself, shown to be a possibility of the human psyche 
as such. To learn of this possibility may, indeed, be 
enough to supply the impulse toward further instances of 
Self-Awakening, or may strengthen the assurance of those 
who have had partial glimpses of a Beyond, but are not 
yet well grounded on the new Base. To be sure, this pur- 
pose may be achieved through art, poetry, religious prac-. 
tice, and other non-philosophic means, but it still re- 
mains true that for some natures the Path to Self- 
Realization or to the Higher Consciousness is through 
philosophy. These facts would seem to justify an affirma- 
tive answer to the question. 

In any case, if it is once granted that there is, 
or may be, another way of consciousness, outside the field 
of common experience, then this is a matter of real con- 
cern for any psychology or philosophy which seeks to 
achieve a comprehensive view of all the possibilities of 
consciousness. Of course it is possible to build philo- 


sophies and psychologies upon the bases of arbitrary 
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assumptions which exclude from the first the possibility 
of the Realization of a Transcendent Reality, but this 
would be valid only as a conceptual exercise. Thus, we 
may say: "Let us assume mechanism as a universally and 
comprehensively valid principle and see what Sonaecuenees 
follow." From this we would derive some form of Natural- 
istic philosophy, and this might prove to be an interest-— 
ing, and, in some measure, useful excursion. But it is 
quite another matter when one, instead of assuming, dog- 
matically affirms, mechanism as universally and compre- 
hensively valid. Such a standpoint is at once seriously 
challenged when any individual says: "I have immediate 
knowledge of that which cannot be comprehended within the 
limits of mechanisn." Likewise, one may assume the stand~ 
point which affirms the categories of empiric life as 
fundamental and from this derive the anti-intellectualistic 
instrumentalism of pragmatism. The resultant philosophies 
are unquestionably valid for considerable sectors of ex- 
perience and thought. But when such presuppositions are 
taken as universally and exclusively valid, they arbi- 
trarily rule out standpoints from which Mechanism and 
Pragmatism are seen to have a validity which is only 
derivative and partial. Affirmation of acquaintance with 
such larger perspectives at once challenges the universal 


validity of the lesser standpoints. Thus, if there is a 
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perspective from which the whole of empiric life may be 
viewed as derivative and but a partial manifestation of 
a larger Reality, then Pragmatism would have only a prag- 
matic validity, i.e., a stepping stone to something more 
durable, and only that. Finally, it is possible to assume 
that ultimate reality is such that it makes no difference 
whether it is known or not. With the Neo-Realists, one 
may say that this reality can enter into relations with 
consciousness, or can be considered in relation to con- | 
sciousness, and, yet, again be treated as quite independent 
of consciousness, in either case remaining unaltered in 
its own nature. But here we have little more than a 
logical exercise relative to an essentially unknown and 
unknowable somewhat, since knowledge cannot be derived 
from beyond the field of consciousness. To be sure, this 
point of view may well have some pragmatic utility, but 
it does not wield metaphysical authority. <As a universal 
and exclusively valid philosophy, it would deny forever 
all hope to those who yearn for certainty, giving in place 
of this the inflated and unsecured currency of mere probable 
or possible truth. He who says, "I KNOW", challenges all 
this. 7 | | | 

In what follows it will not be attempted to prove 
a point of view as the only possible or valid one. It is 
granted that men may be scrupulously logical and think 
otherwise. But it is also insisted that a Realization in 
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Consciousness which finds no place or adequate recognition 
in other systems proves the inadequacy of these. The 
universally valid system, if such may ever be found or 
created, must embrace the rarer contents of consciousness 
as well as those which form the mass of common experience. 
It is proposed here to present the outlines of a system 
which, while not excluding the contents of the more common 
experience, yet embraces the wider ranges opened by the 
Door of Realization. But, first, to prepare the ground 
and to make evident the need of a further formulation, 
there will be a brief survey of the principal schools of 
modern Western philosophy, with a view to showing wherein 
they fall short of adequacy as a philosophic form for the 


present purposes. 





_ Footnotes to Chapter I 


lime four are ae Feeling, Sensation, and Intuition. 
See C. G. Jung's Psychological Types. 
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Chapter IT 
The Four Schools of Modern Philosophy 


When human consciousness at some time in the un- 
known past reached that point in its development where it 
turned a reflective vision upon its experience, taken as a 
comprehensive totality, it early discovered two seemingly 
opposed, yet complementary, components which are ineluct- 
ible parts, like poles, of that totality. These we know 
today as Spirit and Matter, or as Purusha and Prakriti, in 
the terminology that is most widely employed. Reflective 
man, ever conditioned by his own individual psychology, 
has tended to realize and value one or the other of these 
components most completely. ‘Some, indeed, have seen then 
as interdependences inhering in some common root, while 
others, less integral in their vision, have seemed to find 
the ultimate in the one or the other pole. And even those 
with the more integral vision have tended the greater ac- 
centuation to the one or the other component. Inevitably, 
then, when man became philosophically conscious he tended 
to divide into schools of thought in which the common 
denominator of emphasis or even exclusive recognition was 
either Matter or Spirit, however these two may have been 
conceived. Thus even a casual peruse? of the history of 


philosophy leaves the student with the strong impression 


sas 


that there are always, in varying terms and forms, two 
main patterns conditioning the orientation of the world 
view of reflective man. 

In modern Western terminology the division and 
contrast between these diverse lines of philosophic 
orientation is commonly represented by words such as 
Materialism, Naturalism, Realism, standing in contrast 
to Spiritualism, Idealism, and Subjectivism. In schools 
of thought these diverging and opposed orientations are 
most forcibly represented in the modern West as Naturalism 
and Idealism, the former lying closer to science and the 
latter to religion. But in addition to these most rad- 
ically contrasting systems of philosophy, within recent 
decades two other schools have arisen which occupy posi- 
tions intermediate between the more extreme formulations. 
One of these, Neo-Realism, occupies a position definitely 
closer to Naturalism than to Idealism, but conceives its .- 
objective reality as something considerably more subtle 
than that of Naturalism, while the ates. | Pragmatism, 
diverges from Neo-Realism to a viewpoint rather closer 
to Idealism, though definitely less absolutistic and more 
empiric than the latter. These two later schools nay be 
said to be more humanistic than the older and more classi- 


cal ways of thought, in that they more definitely restrict 
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themselves to the actual human processes of cognition, 
feeling, conation, with the corresponding contents and 
valuations. But in any case the divisions between these 
various schools are sufficiently notable to justify a 
four-fold classification, based upon a root two-fold 
division. 

All these systems or ways of thinking bring into | 
relief by accentuation authentic elements or complexes 
which are to be found in actual human experience or con- 
sciousness. Thus none may be wholly neglected, and a 
truly synthetic philosophy, when and if it is ever written, 
must do justice to, or at least find room for, the positive 
values of each. But there is a strong tendency on the part 
of representatives of these various schools to formulate 
their positions in more or less exclusive or privative 
terms, and this produces features which must be expunged 
if there ever is to be a synthetic system. It is proposed 
here to examine the primary features--i.e., those held in 
common by various representatives of a school--of these 
various schools, with the central purpose of showing in 
what respect they are inadequate for the purpose of an 
integration sufficiently comprehensive to embrace the 
values and knowledge derived from Gnostic Realization. 

The purpose of this is to clear the ground for the formu- 


lation which will follow, and, as well, to show that a 
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need for such new formulation exists. The discussion 
will start with Naturalism, pass through Neo-Realisn, 
Pragmatism, and Idealism, culminating in Introceptualisn, 
the term by which I have designated the systematic con- 


tribution, which is in some sense and degree new. 
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Chapter III 
Naturalism 


Naturalism, as it is understood in philosophical 
usage, has three distinguishable connotations, all of 
which have in common the meaning of an attempted specu- 
lative explanation of every component of experience by 
means of existences and forces which are viewed as natural 
or mundane, the latter conceptions being understood as | 
excluding everything which may be regarded as spiritual 
or transcendental. The three meanings of the term may be 
classified as, (a) general, (b) Materialisn, and Cc) 
Positivism. We shall proceed to a brief consideration 
of these three meanings. 

(a) In its more general and less objectionable 
sense, Naturalism is the more or less philosophical view 
which attempts to explain everything by reference to 
natural causes or processes in the sense of that which 
is normal. It thus eliminates as a factor in explanation 
any event or process which may be called supernatural or 
supernormal. It consequently excludes any interpretation 
which may be based upon the miraculous, mystical insight, 
or enlightenment, and, in general, any factor which may 
be viewed as transcendental. But in this sense Naturalism 


does not imply an attempt to explain everything in ex- 
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clusively physical terms, particularly mechanistic physical 
terms. Mental and biological phenomena, as they are found 
to exist normally, are accepted as natural, though unre- 
ducible to ultimate physical conceptions. Thus, the en- 


phasis is upon the norm rather than upon the conception 





of the ultimate reducibility of everything to matter and 
force. ‘Naturalism, in this sense, is very widespread and 
appears to be the normal view among the professional 
classes whose orientation is to natural science either in 
the pure or applied sense. 

Naturalism in this most general sense can and does 
have positive value as long as it is viewed as no more 
than an heuristic principle. It often serves as a salutary 
protection against over-imaginative and superstitious 
tendencies and attitudes, which are often far from whole- 
somee But this positive value is lost and this Naturalism 
may and does become actively malicious when, instead of 
serving as a simple heuristic principle, it is raised to 
the dogmatic thesis that the natural is the all in all-- 
capable of serving as the ground of interpretation of all 
elements and complexes of human experience. | 

The naturalistic attitude is of very wide occur- 
rence among biologists, psychologists, and sociologists of 
the present day, as well as in the engineering profession. 


But it appears as an interesting and very significant fact 
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that the naturalistic tendency appears to be weakening 
among those who form the vanguard of that most esvanced 
of natural sciences, i.e., physics. Much in modern 
physics sounds even more like Transcendentalism than like 
Naturalisn. Perhaps the other professional enaune may 
discover the implications of this tendency in another 
century or so... 

(b) In contrast to Naturalism in the first sense, 
that may mean only an heuristic attitude, Materialism is 
a metaphysical theory. It is "that metaphysical theory 
which regards all the facts of the universe as suffi- 
ciently explained by the assumption of body and matter, 
conceived as extended, impenetrable, eternally existent, 
and susceptible of movement or change of relative posi- 
tion. "+ In particular, Materialism attempts to explain 
all phenomena, including psychical phenomena and the 
phenomena of consciousness in general, in terms of trans- 
formations of material molecules. It was Materialists 
who said that thought was secreted by the brain as bile 
is secreted by the liver, and that man is what he eats. 
On the whole, the materialistic philosophy is so crude, 
undiscerning, and uncritical that it scarcely rates 
serious philosophical attention. Today, pure natural 
scientists, though often Naturalists in the philosophical 


sense, only exceptionally are crude Materialists, for 
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they know too well the essentially postulational charac~ 
ter of their concepts to fall into the error of hyposta- 
tizing them into absolute metaphysical existences. 

However, while free scientists are rarely philo- 
sophical Materialists, none the less, Materialism is to- 
day of enormous importance in the field of sociological 
theory and practice. ‘The vast current of Marxism or so- 
called scientific socialism is explicitly and dynamically 
materialistic. In fact, it is even designated "Dialectic 
Materialism". But here we have a materialism which is 
not quite identical with the mechanistic materialism of 
the above definition, nor is it wholly identical with the 
biological materialism that has grown out of the findings 
and teachings of Charles Darwin. However, Marxism is ex- 
plicitly materialistic in three specific senses which are 
of philosophical importance: 

1. It affirms an anti-positivistic, realistic 
epistemology. The meaning intended is rendered explicit | 
by a quotation from Lenin, who has said: "For the sole 
'property' of matter--with the recognition of which 
materialism is vitally concerned--is the property of being 
objective reality, of existing outside our cognition." 
While the phrase "existing outside our cognition" does 
not by itself necessarily mean existing outside conscious- 


mess in every sense, yet the general context of dialectic 
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materialism reveals that this is implied. Further, 
Since the standpoint is non-positivistic, the complete 
implication is of an independent self-existent matter. 
This is enough to define an essential materialisn. 

2. Marxism especially affirms a dialectical 
movement in nature and society which is explicitly con- 
ceived in the materialistic sense. The conception of 
the dialectical movement was taken from the philosophy 
of Hegel, but given a radically inverted meaning. This 
is evident from the following quotation from Karl Marx: 
"For Hegel the thought process, which he transforms into 
an independent subject under the name idea, is the creator 
of the real, which forms only its external manifestation. 
With me, on the contrary, the ideal is nothing else than 
the material transformed and translated in the human brain."@ 

56 Marxism affirms the labor theory of value, 
which means that value is produced by labor in such a 
sense that all productive activity whether manual or 
mental can be reduced to some multiple of the simplest 
form of manual production. This conception is by no 
means original with Marx, but its implications are car- 
ried out by him with the greatest consistency. It stands 
opposed to the psychological theory of value in which it 
is affirmed that it is human desire which gives value to 


praduced objects, a view essentially non-materialistic 
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since a factor in consciousness is regarded as the value— 
producing determinant. One consequence of this view is 
that, in the Marxist program, exercise of individual wish 
or preference in the consumption of economic objects tends 
to be curbed, since the value to be consumed is produced 
by labor, not by the desire of the consumer. | | 

While most ideological Materialism, as distinguished 
from practical non-reflective materialism, is not an 
important social or philosophical force, yet in the Marx- 
ist form it is today an extremely important social, pol- 
itical, and economic movement. We have now a rare opportu- 
nity for observing just what materialism in action can and 
does mean. The ethical characteristics of this movement, 
as actually revealed, are not something extraneous added 
to the original idea. The student of dialectic materialisn, 
who is familiar with the enunciations of Marx and Lenin, 
is rather impressed with the consistency of the develop- 
ment. We have, indeed, a rare opportunity for a pragmatic 
evaluation of materialism in action. | 

(c) The third, and philosophically more important, 
form of Naturalism, is that which is known as Positivisn. 
Positivism differs from Materialism in that it does not 
hypostatize the conceptual entities of physical science 
into substantive metaphysical existences. It is no less 


grounded upon natural science than Materialism, but it 
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may be said to be oriented to the method of science rather 
than to the substantive content of science. It is es- 
sentially "the theory that the whole of the universe or 
of experience may be accounted for by a method like that 
of the physical sciences, and with recourse only to the 
current conceptions of physical and natural science; more 
specifically, that mental and moral processes may be re- 
duced to the terms and categories of the natural sciences. 
It is best defined negatively as that which excludes 
everything distinctly soir teaver transcendental."" It 
is thus evident that Positivism excludes, in theory at 
least, from the realm of valid knowledge every element 
that is a priori or speculative. Also, since it views 

the terms, categories, and methods of science as the ex- 
clusively valid source of knowledge, it provides no place 
for a kind of knowledge which may be derived from a third 
or other ways of cognition. 

Commonly the word "Positivism" is associated most 
closely with the name of Auguste Compte, but in terms of 
the more generalized meaning given here it is not so re- 
stricted. Thus, in this wider sense Locke, Hume, and 
Spencer are Positivists, as well as several other thinkers 
who, while naturalistic in their orientation, are yet too 
critical in their thinking to fall into the naive errors 


of Materialism. Positivism may be said to differ from 
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naturalism in the first sense largely in that it is more 
systematically and philosophically developed. 

Of all philosophies Positivism is probably most 
closely married to natural science. However, it differs 
from the special sciences in that it extends or extrapo- 
lates their methods into ultimately and exclusively valid 
means for the attainment of knowledge. The program of 
the special sciences is much less pretentious in that 
each merely integrates its knowledge of fact by means of 
hypothesized postulates which possess only a pragmatic 
validity that may, indeed, have no more than a transitory 
life. Thus the special sciences cannot lay claim to having 
discovered the true truth of phenomena, but only warranted 
assertibility, to use the term of John Dewey. The ques- 
tion as to whether warranted assertibility is the final 
possibility of knowledge cannot be answered by any of the 
special sciences. This is preeminently a question for 
philosophy, and, before the latter can hope to achieve 
an ultimately satisfactory answer, it must at least con- 
gider the claim that there is such a thing as a mystic or 
gnostic cognition falling quite outside the methodology 
of all natural science. At any rate, Positivism is a’ 
philosophy which, basing itself on scientific method, 
affirms that the warranted assertibility of science is 


the last word of positive knowledge that is possible. 
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Positivism does not so much assert that there is 
no metaphysical or noumenal reality as take an agnostic 
attitude with respect to the possibility of such an ex- 
istence. At times, a5 4n the case of Spencer, it is 
simply called the Unknowable, and then dropped as not 
relevant for, human concerns. We can readily agree that 
such a noumenal Reality is unknowable by the cognitive 
methods of natural science, and if the Positivist meant 
no more than this he would be correct enough. But he 
goes further and both dogmatically and arbitrarily affirms 
that the scientific form of cognition is the only possible 
form of cognition, and thus the unknowable for natural 
science is an absolute Unknowable of which we cannot even 
predicate substantive existence. 

A critique of Positivism involves more than a 
eritique of natural science, for the latter critique does 
not resolve the question as to whether the scientific form 
of cognition is the only possible form of knowledge. It 
gives a delimitation and evaluation of scientific know- 
ledge as such, and, in general, affords us an objective 
perspective with respect to it. It can be contrasted 
with other, at least supposed, kinds of knowledge such 
as Gnosticism, and so we are enabled to see just what 


science ie. So far we have determined that warranted 
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assertibility is the lastword of natural science, but we 
have not ascertained that warranted assertibility is the 
final possibility of all knowledge. However, it is just 
the question as to whether warranted assertibility is 
final that constitutes the crux of the critique of Posi- 
tivism and, indeed, of Naturalism as a whole. In general, 
the Positivists have not dealt with this question, or at 
least they have not done so adequately. 

One may perhaps suggest that it is possible to 
investigate the problem as to whether there is an extra- 
scientific way of knowledge in the scientific spirit. 
Would not such a procedure be more in conformity with 
the fundamental assumption of Positivism than that of 
dogmatic affirmation without investigation? A way or 
ways of cognition could conceivably be a proper object 
of scientific study. To be sure, a positive finding of 
such a-.study would be in the form of a warranted asserti- 
bility, since this is all that scientific method can give, 
but it would be a scientific recognition that a way of 
cognition other than scientific cognition probably exists. 
And such a recognition would give the same justification 
for at least the attempt in the form of practical pro- 
cedure in terms of the probably existent way of cognition 
that science gives for such procedure in other fields. | 


Such an additional way of cognition could not become part 
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and parcel of scientific cognition without altering the 
form and nature of scientific knowledge more or less 
radically, but at least the factuality of other possi- 
bilities of cognition would be determined as far as is 
possible for natural science. 

As a matter of fact, there exists today, and has 
existed for some years, a study of the type suggested | 
above. I refer to the investigation of extra-sensory 
perception. The subject-matter of this study has embraced 
telepathy, clairvoyance, pre-cognition, and telekinesis, 
and, while these supposed functions or faculties involve 
less than the cognition implied in the notion of a gnostic 
knowledge, yet, if existent, they transcend in their con- 
tent and procedure the way of cognition of natural science. 
The results of this investigation to date have been strongly 
positive, but the conclusions have been reported in the 
form of a warranted assertibility, rather than as a cate- 
gorical judgment, as is quite sound. But the degree of 
assertibility is represented as an explicit mathematical 
probability which is rendered possible by the methods 
employed. It is difficult to see how the results of 
these experiments can be seriously questioned as long as 
the theory of the mathematics of probability is viewed as 
sound. The final consequence of this research is that 


we may view the factuality of extra-sensory perception 
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as scientifically established to a degree of reliability 
that is not inferior to much of the body of general 
scientific knowledge. 

What becomes of the positivistic assumption that 
the onlytype of possible knowledge is the scientific kind 
of knowledge when science establishes in the sense of 
this Imowledge the factuality of a non-scientific type 
of knowledge? For now doubting the factuality of this 
non-scientific kind of knowledge implies a doubt of the 
reliability of scientific knowledge itself. There are 
those who have found this dilemma quite disturbing. The 
alternatives are either a thoroughgoing agnosticism with 
respect to all cognition, including scientific knowledge, 
or the positive acceptance in principle of non-scientific 
cognition along with scientific knowledge. 

The conclusion which seems to be constrained by 
the foregoing argument is that Positivism, in so far as 
it asserts or implies the categorical denial of the possi- 
bility of a metaphysical, transcendental, or spiritual 
knowledge, is simply unsound, and stands condemned by 
the voice of the science to which it appeals for its 
authority. For the establishment by scientific method 
of the factuality of a non-scientific kind of cognition 
of any sort simply forces ajar the door of possibility 


for any other sort of non-scientific cognition for which 
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existential clains may be advanced, particularly if made 
by individuals of proven intellectual competency. How- 
ever, Positivism may.well remain valid as an heuristic 
attitude, provided it is reasonably flexible; and it may 
render valuable service as a check against a too active 
and too credulous will-to-believe. Beyond all doubt, 
scientific method is a valuable monitor of human cogni- 
tion so long as it does not presumptuously arrogate to 
itself the voice of an authoritarian dictator. 

Viewing Naturalism as a whole, rather than in 
terms of its three specific forms, we can identify its 
general cardinal principle as Realism. By Realism in 
the modern, as distinguished from the medieval, sense 
is meant "the doctrine that reality exists apart from its 
presentation to, or conception by, consciousness; or that 
if, as a matter of fact, it has no separate existence to 
the divine consciousness, it is not in virtue of anything 
appertaining to consciousness as such. ""t Realism is the 
view that ultimate reality is not consciousness nor de- 
pendent upon consciousness for its existence. But Realisn 
is not simply another name for Naturalism, as it has a 
much wider comprehension; in fact, the philosophic school 
known as the New Realism and the, perhaps, more developed 
wing of Pragmatism would have to be classified with 


Naturalism in this respect. Of the three schools, 
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Naturalism is the most obviously and intensely realistic, 
and thus stands at the opposite pole with respect to 
Idealism. Also, of all the types of philosophy which 
have developed in the West, it stands in the strongest 
contrast to the thesis affirmed in the second part of 

the present work. It will, therefore, be necessary to 
prepare the ground for the present philosophy by a polemi- 
cal examination of these opposed realistic systems, but 
inasmuch as this critique will be centered upon the 
realistic standpoint, as such, it is postponed until | 

we take up the discussion of the New Realism. 

As is in general true of all schools of philo- 
sophy, Naturalism has features in which it is relatively 
strong and offers a positive contribution and even atti- 
tude, but it is no less marked by inadequacy with respect 
to its treatment and offering in other respects. With 
regard to its contribution relative to the factual or 
empiric side of science, it does have a degree of posi~ | 
tive value, provided its too categorical and unsound 
generalizations are properly pruned. But even as a 
development grounded in natural science, Naturalism fails 
to consider, or at least to consider adequately, phases 
or aspects or perspectives which are ineluctable parts 
of the total discipline or meaning which we agree to call 


science, and which are of no less importance than the 
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empiric or factual. Science is not simply a body of 
empiric fact; it is, as well, a logically organized 
conceptual system, grounded upon a particular kind of 
orientation of consciousness. It is thus a compound of 
fact, system, and orientation. As a consequence, an 
adequate scientifically seounded philosophy must deal 
with the systematic and orientational as well as the 
factual aspects of the scientific totality. It must 
incorporate a critique and due appreciation of the 
orientational and systematic, or logical, components as 
well as an appreciation of the purely factual. This 
Naturalism fails to do, or at least fails to do in ade- 
quate terms. By this it is not meant that naturalistic 
philosophers lack orientation or are necessarily defi- 
cient in logical capacity, but, rather, that they fail, 
more or less completely, to consider logic and orienta- 
tion as objects for critical examination and evaluation. 
In this respect the remaining three schools of philosophy 
are more complete, and, therefore, sounder. 

Even as a philosophy based upon the factual side 
of science, Naturalism, in the technical sense, is in- 
complete, for its general orientation is to those branches 
of science known as "physical". It would be possible for 
a naturalistic philosophy to be oriented to the biological 


sciences, or even to the sum-total of all forms of science. 
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We would thus have a broader and sounder Naturalism, and, 
in fact, we do find a considerable degree of this en- 
riched Naturalism in both Neo~Realism and Pragmatism. 
Indeed, much of Pragmatism may be viewed as a Naturalism 
primarily based upon the biological sciences. But in 
this respect technical Naturalism is highly deficient. 

If we are to consider man in the totality of his 
consciousness, experience, interest, attitude, S60 as 
constituting the proper subject-matter for philosophy, 
then any philosophic system which is exclusively oriented 
to the scientific dimension of human interest is far from 
complete. For human consciousness as a comprehensive 
whole cannot be equated with that part of it which is 
scientific in its orientation. Man is a vital and mental 
being as well as an embodied creature, and in these larger 
dimensions of his nature he has interests and attitudes, 
‘both rational and irrational, that are not comprehensively 
embraced by the scientific dimension of his total interest. 
Thus there are dimensions of human consciousness, such as 
the ethical, aesthetic, the spiritual or religious, his 
that are essentially other than science. To be sure, all 
these aspects of the complete consciousness of man, with 
their objective manifestations, may be and have been ob- 
jects for scientific study. But the last word of science 


here is of value only as giving objective factuality, HAA 
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nothing of the inner meaning. On the other hand, philo- 
sophy is in duty bound to deal, in so far as lies in its 
power, with this inner content as well as with the ob- 
jgective factuality. In this respect Naturalism, in the 
technical sense, is almost a complete failure. References 
to this other side of man are to be found in the writings 
of the Naturalists, but not in such a way as true insight 
would dictate. It was a Naturalist who said: "Religion 
is the opiate of the masses." Now, while there have un- 
doubtedly been manifestations classed as religious which 
are little better than an opiate, yet to judge religion 

as a whole in such a way is just as stupid as the evalu- 
ation of a savage who regards a mechanistic construction 
of applied science as a form of ceremonial magic. In 
chose Gineuatons: Naewsel ten fails, sometimes even egre- 
giously, and so we may leave this subject, giving due 
appreciation for the positive contributions of this school, 
put recognizing its more notable a eaieeten and incon- 


petencies. 


Footnotes to Chapter III 


louoted from Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 


“quoted from article on "Socialism" in ninth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


FQuoted from Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 
4ouoted from Baldwin's Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 
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Chapter IV 
The New Realism 


In a history of modern philosophy in which the 
systems and schools were arranged in chronological order, 
the New Realism would be the last of the four schools 
discussed, since it arose, in large measure, out of a 
polemic directed against the other three. But if the 
treatment of the subject is based upon classification 
by similarity of content, evaluation, and orientation, 
it seems quite evident that the New Realism would have 
to be placed in a position intermediate between Natural- 
ism and Pragmatism, for, like the former and one wing of 
the latter, it is quite naturally realistic in its orienta- 
tion. This defines a general attitude toward the office 
of consciousness which, for the present purpose, is the 
feature of most importance. To be sure, there are in- 
portant differences in the form and nature of the reality 
as conceived by the different schools, but all agree in 
viewing the object as transcending the subject, and both | 
Naturalism and the New Realism alike affirm the transeend- 
ence of the thing or the existent with respect to con- 
sciousness in any sense. | 

For Realism, in the modern sense, there is no such 


thing as a physical or metaphysical self-existent substance, 
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and thus it defines @ position of greater similarity to 
Positivism than to the other forms of Naturalism. Repre- 
sentatives of this school seem generally to have an acute 
feeling for the limitations in the empiric knowing process, 
and so have clearly perceived that, in its ordinary mani- 
festations at least, cognition does not supply us with an 
immediate knowledge of substance in any sense, but only 
with relations connecting various terms. Much of its 
destructive analysis parallels that of the Pragmatists, 
but it differs from Pragmatism in not granting to activism 
the status of immediate authority. Like Naturalism, it 
very largely discredits intuitive insight, but, unlike 
Naturalism, its primary orientation is not to a sensual 
datum. As compared to Naturalism, the thinkers of this. 
school reveal a far superior philosophic acuity, and as 
a result the claims of logic and of ethics are given a 
recognition that is hardly, if any, inferior to that given 
to those of physics and biology. In the relative importance 
attached to logical entities and processes this school oc- 
cupies an outstanding position. On the whole, as a line 
of thought, both critical and constructive, it offers 
much of interest and value. 

The New Realism, like all modern and self-conscious 
philosophy, begins with a consideration of the problem of 
knowledge. Since the time of Immanuel Kant, it has been 
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realized that it is impossible justly to evaluate the 
meaning of knowledge unless the thinker has first be- 
come familiar with the nature and limits of knowledge. 
In other words, knowledge as such, together with the | 
knowing process, must themselves be objects of study 
before a valid evaluation of the cognitive content can 
be achieved... Otherwise one may fall into the error of 
projecting the meaning of the content beyond valid limits. 
Clearly, no part of the philosophic discipline is more 
important than this, since obviously it is useless to 
define Reality in terms of knowledge if we do not know 
the nature of knowledge qua knowledge. Further, the 
problem presented is not one of interest exclusively for 
technical philosophy but has ramifications bearing upon 
the office of knowledge in all domains, including the 
scientific, the religious, and the pragmatic utilitarian. 
Thus, for example, in the case of the special sciences, 
even though great critical care has been employed in 
technical observation and in theoretical construction, 
the question remains as to the essential meaningfulness 
of the knowledge produced. Does it give a substantial 
truth? Is it, perhaps, merely a useful symbol? Or, is 
it an essentially meaningless formalism that is not true 
knowledge at all? Since a great mathematician like 


Hilbert has affirmed the last view concerning the con- 
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structions of that most rigorous of all sciences, i.e., 
mathematics, we cannot, offhand, exclude the possibility 
that all scientific constructions are no more than such 
meaningless formalisms. In support of such a general 
view it might be well to recall that the Zen Buddhists 
seem to hold a view relative to all conceptual knowledge 
which is essentially of this sort. It is not my purpose 
here to suggest that Hilbert and the Zen Buddhists are 
necessarily correct in their evaluation, but simply to 
point out how vitally important the epistemological problem 
is. Thus, although the great driving motive of all philo- 
sophical effort is the determination, and even the realiza- 
tion, of ultimate Reality, yet before such a search can 
hope to attain dependable results there must be a critical 
evaluation and examination of the instruments employed in 
the search. It is, consequently, very much to the credit 
of the New Realism that it recognizes the methodological 
primacy of the epistemological problem. Whether or not 
the solutions offered are adequate is quite another matter. 
For an intelligent understanding of the New Realism 
it is absolutely essential to comprehend the theory of 
external relations, since this plays a vital part in the 
Neo-Realistic conception of knowledge and reality. The 
peculiar feature of this theory of external relations is 


the doctrine that the elements or terms which enter into 
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various relations with each other are not altered in 
their intrinsic nature by reason of entering into the 
relationships, Thus, if an object a enters into a re- 
lationship of effect with respect to another object b, 
in one instance, and into a relationship of consciousness 
with respect to another object c, then, in both cases 
a remains precisely the same in its own essential nature. 
This gives to terms, of which a is a general sign meaning 
any entity whatsoever, a fixed definitive character which 
remains forever unaltered. The opposed view is that terms 
cannot be completely separated from their.relations since 
the meaning and even the content of the term is in part 
determined by the relations into which it enters. This 
is the viewpoint which is known as ie: heey of internal 
relations, and when it is consistently developed results 
in an absolute Monism, whereas the theory of external 
relations results in a world-view that is pluralistic, 
since the multitude of terms really form independent self- 
existent entities. The theory of external relations is 
characteristic of the New Realisn, while the theory of 
internal relations plays a notable part in the develop- 
ment of absolute Idealism. | | 

In large degree the theory of external relations 
is intimately related to the analysis of the logic of 


pure mathematics, and in this field it does appear to have 
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at least a large degree of validity. Whether or not from 
the standpoint of the profoundest understanding of the 
nature of pure mathematics this theory will remain as the 
final true truth, still it has some measure of truth. 

Thus a numerical entity, such as the number 2, for instance, 
may well seem to be identically itself and unaltered whether 
it stands as an element in relational complexes which de- 
fine various infinite series, either cardinal or ordinal, 

or is the designation of the class of classes in which all 
members possess the characteristic of consisting of two 
terms. It would seem that in all the relational complexes 
of which 2 is an element, 2 remains unalteredly e, Das, 
unaffected in its intrinsic character by differences in the 
complexes. But is not this, perhaps, only a surface appear- 
ance? let us see. Of the class of classes whose number is 
2 let us take two members, one of which consists of two atoms 
of a mon-atomic gas, such as helium, and the other of two 
animals of the same species but of opposite sex. Can we 

say that the total significance of 2 is precisely the same 
in the two cases? In the one case 2 remains 2 indefinitely, 
but in the other 2 is a dynamic potential tending toward 
numerical inerease. Again, consider 2 as the limiting value 
of the geometrical series 1+ # + & + ~------ + Sy + ----, 
and as the second member of the series of natural numbers 

1, 25.3, 4, 5, -ceeo--- », OQ, ------- co, and in each case 2 


gives or reveals a meaning which is not identical with that 
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of the other instances. Now, in addition, in all these 
cases 2 and the relational complexes in which it is a 
member stand in relation to consciousness, at least in 
the sense of the consciousness of the writer and the 
reader. It does not appear that the Neo-Realistic theory 
would deny that there are differences in the above com- 
plexes, but would assert that the meaning in each case 
would reduce to a combination of 2 and a relation, with 2 
remaining intrinsically the same--as is also true of any 
other term to which it is related--and with nothing being 
added over and above the unchanging meaning of the relation. 
Criticism of a theory like this is difficult since 
there appears to be a reference to immediate experience 
which is not explicit. If the theory were in the nature 
of a formal mathematical exercise, the critique would con- 
sist merely of an examination of the logical development 
with respect to terms that are explicitly défined and with- 
out immediate experiential content. But Neo-Realism is 
supposed to be a philosophy dealing. with empirie actuality, 
and thus the terms and relations are supposed to be real 
and not solely ideal. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to avoid the feeling here that there is something in the 
thinking that is arbitrary and artificial. Something in 
the immediately given, before analysis, is lost--something 
which is like vision that is not completely reducible to 


analysis and formulation. Can we say, for instance, that 
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the total meaning of water is reducible to the chemical 
addition of oxygen and hydrogen? No doubt the theory has 
a partial validity and utility, but only as an abstraction 
from the concrete actual for certain purposes; hence when 
the Neo-Realist goes further and claims comprehensive 
validity, it is not easy to avoid the feeling that the 
theorist suffers from a partial blindness. 

As a correlate of the theory of external relations, 
the new Realism affirms the complete validity of analysis. 
Analysis serves the office of breaking down given complexes 
of experience into their ultimate elements or terms, which 
are conceived as forming the wholes of experience by enter- 
ing into various relationships. But, since relationships . 
are external, the wholes of experience consist of the sum 
of the terms and relations and no more than that. Thus, 
the whole is not more than the sum of its parts. Sheer 
wholeness does not add any new qualitative character which 
vanishes in the process of analysis. Therefore, analysis 
is competent to find all that reality is, and, consequently, 
there is no need for a mystical immediacy to know the final 
reality. | 

The ultimate nature of terms and relations is con- 
ceived as essentially logical. In their intrinsic nature 
they belong to a neutral region which is neither mind nor 
body, neither consciousness nor matter. But the terms may 


enter into relation with consciousness or with the world of 
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physical things, in either case remaining unaltered in 
their essential nature. A conscious being must come into 
adjustment with the terms and relations, since they are 
real and not merely the creative projections of a con- 
sciousness. | 

This theory of the New Realists is largely true 
with respect to a fundamental experience of any mathe- 
matician, i.ee., that the material with which he works is, 
in some sense, highly compulsive. Although the funda- 
mental assumptions of a mathematician may be free cre- 
ations--even fantasy constructions--yet, as soon as he 
begins to deduce consequences he is not at all free to 
think as he pleases. The consequences have the inevita- 
bility of an absolute necessity. The thinker must conform 
to this necessity; he cannot make it other than what it is. 
So while some element of invention no doubt enters into 
a mathematical system, such as the conventions of nathe- 
matical language and the formulations of the fundamental 
assumptions, yet the effect of constraint by an absolute 
necessity is a most significant part of mathematical ex- 
perience. Perhaps more than in any other field of human 
effort mathematics carries the thinker on a voyage of 
discovery, with the creative element occupying a sub- 
ordinate position. The resistance of the rocks of the 
earth or of the unconscious factors of the collective 


psyche are less ineluctable, or, at least, are not more 
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insistently conditioning. It is not the will that deter- 
mines what mathematics.shall be, once the fundamental 
postulates are given, but it is mathematics that sets 
limits to the path which the will must follow if it is to 
orient itself to something more than a fantastic Tisions. 
But while it is no doubt true that the determinations of 
mathematics are objective with respect to the private wish~ 
ful consciousness of the individual, it does not follow that 
these determinations are existences outside consciousness 
in every sense. We can conceive--and there are realizations | 
very strongly confirming the conception--of a primary and 
universal consciousness which conditions the merely private 
personal consciousness, and so we may view the essence of 
Mathematics as being of the nature of this primary conscious- 
ness without the mathematical determination losing one whit 
of its authority and objective power. 

As one studies the philosophy of the New Realism 
he is impressed with a certain congruence with Naturalisn. 
As was noted in the preceding chapter, Naturalism grew out 
of an orientation to natural science, and particularly that 
part of science which we commonly think of as physical. 
Neo-Realism has a similar orientation to mathematics and 
logic, and so we may say that what Naturalism is with re- 
spect to physical--as distinct from biological~-science, 


this Realism is with respect to the normative sciences. 
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Thus we may say that the Neo-Realists are oriented to a 
much more profound necessity than that envisaged by the 
Naturalists. Both these schools recognize a valid fact 
of experience, iee., the experience of dealing with a con-— 
pulsive necessity, a somewhat which is more determining 
than any wishfulness. It is precisely with respect to this 
experience that the Vitalists give the least satisfactory 
answers in their philosophies. Whether it is Vitalism or - 
Realism which has in this respect the more fundamental 
vision may be a question that cannot be answered in terns 
which transcend the relativity of individual temperament. 
For my own part, I find myself in closer agreement with 
the realistic view with respect to this issue. In any 
case, the brength of the New Realism appears to consist 
mainly in its treatment of logical necessitarianism, while 
its principal weakness is to be found in its depreciation 
of another fundamental of no less importance, i.e., the 
fundamental of consciousness. | 

For the New Realist, consciousness is only a re-. 
lation, and, like other relations, it is external in the 
sense that the terms which enter into consciousness do not 
acquire their intrinsic character or being by that relation. 
Consonant with a conception developed by David Hume, the | 
Realists maintain that the actual entities themselves enter 


consciousness and leave consciousness, remaining essentially 
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the same. When in consciousness we may call. them “ideas", 
and when outside, "things", but these words are merely 
different names for the same persistent and unaltered 
realities. <A fundamental implication is that consciousness 
does not creatively determine its contents; it has only a 
selective relationship to them. Some entities may be 


selected and others neglected, but they always remain just 


what they were in either case. The selection of conscious— — 


ness may build compounds of elements through the selection 
of various relations, but the compounds are conceived as 
completely reducible to the various terms and relations, 
with nothihg left over as characteristic of the compound, 
which is lost as a result of the analysis. Thus the ex- 
perience of an immediate affective or noetic value in the 
compound--which is lost in the analysis--is simply denied 
by this theory. But does this denial have greater signi- 
fience than that of a psychological confession? The ques— 
tion as to whether the compound or complex of experience 
has what we may call an "over-value" which is lost in the — 
analysis is really extra-logical. Our judgment must rest 
upon the testimony of immediate experience. If there are 
those who do not find this over-value in their experience, 
then they are justified in reporting that so far as their 
personal eonsciousness goes it does not exist. But this 


could be a fact of importance mainly for psychology. The 
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testimony of others who said that they found the over- 
value lost in the analysis would have no less validity. 
The issue between these two testimonies cannot possibly 
be resolved by a logical theory. 

Since consciousness is conceived as a non- 
substantial and non-determinative relation, it is quite 
natural for the New Realist to develop a psychology and 
philosophical view in which consciousness is quite irre- 
levant. Thus we get the behavioristic psychology, in which 
the determination of psychical fact is conceived as fully 
available for objective research without the use of intro- 
spective methods. The mind is conceived to be simply what 
it appears to be in objective behavior. Although it gay 
be possible to proceed by this method and build a schema 
which is logically self-consistent, yet that is not enough, 
to render it comprehensively true. The immediacy of inner 
consciousness does not cease being a fact simply because 
some methodological theory has no place for it. Again we 
have an issue which cannot be resolved without reference. 
to testimony grounded upon immediate experience. 

i. particularly fandanentar. feature 6f the Neox 
Realist's polemic against the Idealist is the contention 
that the latter has not proved that there can be no being 
wholly outside and independent of consciousness. No doubt 


the Idealist cannot prove this, for it is essential to the 
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very nature of proof that in the act of proving it carries 
its material into the field of consciousness. But the 
Idealist may very properly reverse the charge and challenge 
the Realist to prove the independent being of a supposed 
that which is not knowable in any sense, or of a supposed 
thatness existing at any time outside consciousness in 
every sense. He may also quite reasonably contend that 

the burden of the proof rests with the Realist, since the 
latter is affirming 4. phaeaene beyond the range of direct 
“epistemological determination and thus involving hypostati- 
zation beyond all possible experience. in the attempt to 
show that it is possible to know beyond the range of con-— 
sciousness the Neo-Realist has given an illustration which 
at first seems quite impressive. We know, for instance, the 
general solution of the algebraic equation of the second 
degree because we have proved its correctness by rigorous 
logic. Therefore, we iknow that this solution provides a 
formula which will give a correct solution of every speci- 
"fic equation of the second degree by making the appropriate 
numerical substitutions for the letters representing con- 


case of those equations of which no man has ever thought. 
Hence we know the actuality of an existence which has never 
been thought or experienced. But here two lines of possible | 


criticism arise. First, a radical empiricism might well 
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question whether such supposed knowledge is authentic 
knowledge at all. He might say that though he formula 
was found invariably valid in all the thousands of specific 
instances to which it has been applied, this gives no real 
knowledge concerning the infinity of cases to which the 
formula has not been applied, but in these cases our con- 
viction of the validity of the formula is only grounded 
upon belief. Second, granting that the assurance of valid- 
ity given by the general proof for the infinity of equations 
not actually solved is authentic and justified, yet this 
does not imply knowledge of an actuality lying outside con- 
sciousness, but only of one lying beyond consciousness in 
the form of specific thought and experience. In a week. 
the whole meaning of consciousness as such is not restricted 
to consciousness in the form of thought and experience. 

The discussion of the preceding paragraph leads to 
a question of general epistemological interest which ex- | 
tends beyond the field of Neo-Realistic theory, and is one 
of considerable importance. It is a fundamental character- 
istic of the mathematical use of logic to develop proofs in 
general boone. which are completed within the limits of a 
finite apprehension. but which, nevertheless, are conceived 
as giving an infinitely extended knowledge, since the 
specific cases included in the general proofs are, more. 
often than not, infinite in number. It is unquestionably 


true that the typical mathematician feels an assurance of 
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validity extending over the whole infinity of special 
cases, and it would appear that the Neo-Realistic phil- 
osophers as a class also share this assurance. Is this 
assurance justified? It is clear that this question is 
not one which can be resolved by logical proof, since it 
is essentially a query relative to the validity of proof 
itself. It introduces a problem which requires for its 
resolution an examination of the very roots of cognition 
and an evaluation of conceptual cognition. This leads us 
into the sea of epistemological theory with all the vari- 
ants characteristic of different philosophical schools, 
not to mention the vaster variations introduced by indi-~ 
vidual philosophies. This task will not be attempted 
here, but a little will be offered by way of suggestion. 
There are at least three possible forms which pro- 
‘posed answers to the question may have. These we may call 
the empiric, the formalistic, and the gnostic. None of 
these forms of the answer can be dialectically justified 
in the complete sense which would finally dispose of the 
question, since the differences in the forms are grounded 
in differences of point of view or perspective, which in 
turn are reducible to a matter of individual psychology or 
of insight. In the end, it appears that we are faced with 
the fact of philosophically significant psychological dif- 


ferences which are irreducible within the limits of present 
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understanding. But we may with profit make a brief sur- 
vey of the three views suggested. | 

(a) The thoroughgoing empiricist typically denies 
that the authority of logic extends beyond the possibility 
of experiential verification. Logic may well be a valuable 
aid in a process of thought which leads on to a fuller 
experience, but its value is essentially conditional or 
heuristic. It does not wield an original or primary author- 
ity in its own right, but only one derived from experience 
ultimately. Hence, a finite logical process cannot give 
an infinitely extended knowledge, and consequently the real 
justification and proof of a general mathematical formula 
is the fact that it is effective in the specific instance. 
In a word, mathematics does not give us true knowledge of 
the infinite. The great difficulty with this point of 
view is that it fails to give us any adequate explanation 
of the success of mathematical thought in even the empiric 
field. The vast bulk of mathematical creation has been 
quite unrelated to empiric application; it has been a pure 
development for its own sake alone. But again and again 
these pure constructions have supplied subsequently-- 
sometimes after the lapse of considerable time--the theoret- 
ical framework which organizes the data from experience. 
This fact has led no less a person than Albert Einstein to 


ask the question: "How can it be that mathematics, being 
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after all a product of human thought independent of ex- 
perience, is so admirably adapted to the objects of reality?" 
It is certainly difficult, if not impossible, to seé how 
such a pure thought could reach ahead of experience if it 

is no more than a derivative from experience. 

(b) The formalistic view maintains that mathemati- 
cal entities, processes, and conceptions are essentially 
meaningless, and thus the whole mathematical development 
is merely a formal structure. Of course, this would imply 
that mathematical thought does not really give knowledge at 
all, not even as much as the empiricist would grant. This 
view is not in conformity with the realistic conception, 
since the mathematical entities would not be real. It 
does not cast any light upon the question asked by Einstein. 
On the whole, this theory does not appear to be fruitful, 
but it is worthy of note since no less a mathematician 
than David Hilbert subscribed to it. 

(c) The third view, which is here called the 
"gnostic", maintains that mathematical, and therefore 
logical, knowledge is essentially a priori, by which is 
meant that it exists independent of experience. However 
true it may be that this knowledge does not arise in the 
relative consciousness, in point of time, before experi- 
ence, yet it is not devived from experience, however much 


it may employ a language which is derived from experience. 
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It is thus in its essential nature akin to mystical 
cognition--and hence gnostic in character-~rather than 
similar to empiric knowledge. This view would explain 
how it is possible for the pure mathematical thinker to 
have pre-vision of the future in formal terns which sub- 
sequently become empirically concrete as experience gradu- 
ally advances with its slower trend. It also explains 
the strong feeling of assurance extending over infinite 
implication which follows upon the recognition of mathe- 
matical proof. Finally, it implies that mathematical 
knowledge is authentic knowledge, grounded upon an ori- 
ginal authority. The full conception maintains that the 
root of mathematical knowledge is identical with the root 
of empiric knowledge, but that neither is derived from 
the other. It thus is the identity at the root source 
that explains how pure mathematical thought can be rele- 
vant to the material given by experience. 

These three views are barely sketched here, and 
therefore are given primarily as suggestions. However, 
the third view is the one held by the writer, and its 
justification will be more fully developed in genergl | 
terms in what follows. Inasmuch as the Neo-Realistic 
philosophers seem typically to accept the assurance of 
logical demonstration, the writer stands in agreement 
with them in this respect, but he does not find that the 
Neo-Realistic theory supplies adequate justification for 


the acceptance of the assurance. 
* * * * * 
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| The outstanding peculiarity of the New Realism 

does not lie in its affirmation of the independence of 
things with respect to consciousness, for this doctrine 
isa characteristic part of all realism in the modern 
sense. The differentiating contribution of the New Realism 
is to be found in the doctrine of immanence. This is the 
theory that the actual things or terms enter into con- 
sciousness without being made over by consciousness. Thus -': 
the idea of a thing is the thing itself, when in the re- 
lationship of consciousness, and, consequently, the idea 
and the thing are not two entities but one. In this Way , 
it is believed, the duality between mind and body is over- 
come, and, likewise, the duality between knowledge and 
things. But all the while the thing remains independent. 
Thus we may isolate as the cardinal principle of the New 
Realism the idea of the independence of the immanent. 

Part of this conception suggests a similarity to 
the identity of the knowledge and the known which is a 
characteristic part of mystical states of consciousness, 
but the theory of the independence of the immanent marks 
a radical divergence. The mystical state leads to a doc- 
trine of inter-dependence, not only of the knowledge and 
the known, but of the knower as well. | 

In order to bring the more fundamental teachings 


of the New Realism into clear relief, they are listed in 
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brief form below: 

1. The subject to consciousness can become in 
other connections the object of consciousness. 

2. Mental action is a property of the nervous 
organisn. | 

3. Mental contents consist of portions of the 
—pisroundine environment, illumined by the action of the 
organisn. 

4. The content of the mind is that portion of 
the environment taken account of by the organism in the 
serving of its interests. 

5. ideas are only things in a certain relation. 

6. In the case of immediate knowledge, the thing 
and the knowledge are identical. 

7+ in other connections than those of immediate 
knowledge, the thing is the thing in itself. | 

8. In mediate knowledge the thing thought about 
and the thought are both experienced, but the thing tran- 
scends the thought. 

9. The thing is independent of experiencing as 
well as of thought. 

| The last thesis marks an important point of de- 
parture between Neo-Realism and the more realistic wing 
of Pragmatism. In both these schools the conceptions of 
the office of thought and of mediate knowledge do not 
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diverge radically, but Pragmatism tends to identify the 
| real with experiencing. It is also true that the Neo- 
Realistic and the Pragmatic tests of truth and error are 
not so far apart. The former simply attaches less im- 
portance to the subjective factor. For both, truth is 

a harmony between thought and things, in the one case 

the things being independent of experience, while in the 
Other their nature is determined through the experiencing. 
Further, the test of truth is practical, ise., is relative 
to a grouping of interest and circumstances for the purposes 
of action. In neither case is truth an internal coherence 
of ideas or things. Thus, in both cases, truth may be 
thought of as a function or relation of a thinking con- 
sciousness, or organism, with respect to something other, 
be it immediate experience or independent things. 

The fact which stands out with especial force in 
connection with the New Realism is its enormous deprecia- 
tion of the significance of consciousness. An examination 
of the numbered items above gives the impression that con- 
sciousness is a sort of by-product of the effort of organ- 
isms to attain adjustment in a pre-existent unconscious 
environment. To be sure, consciousness is not so un- | 
important as to be # mere epi-phenomenon which accidentally 


happened in a mechanistic universe, for it serves the 
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function of adjustment for organisms. It, therefore, 
makes some difference in the world of living creatures. 
But it is the lesser fact in the midst of an all-surrounding 
and compelling necessity. | 

Particularly notable in the New Realism, as in 
Naturalism, is the depreciation of the subjective conm- 
ponent of consciousness. The subject is even viewed as 
potentially capable of becoming an object of consciousness 
in certain relations. Now, in conformity with the episte- 
mology of Neo-Realism, the subject that has become an object 
is not merely a symbol representing the subject, but is 
the actual subject itself. Here we have exemplified a very 
common error of the extraverted orientation in the indivi- 
dual psychology. For whatever it is that has become an 
object, its status as object implies a relation to a sub- 
ject which is not the supposed subject that has become 
object. To be sure, something subtle associated with the 
true subject may become an object, but the subject proper 
remains the witness ina relationship of witnessing with 
respect to this subtle object, and thus does not itself be- 
come an object. We may project the conception of a subject- 
object relationship, but the subject itself has not been 
projected in the conception, remaining still the hidden 
witness of the conception. This point is of extremely 
vital importance and must be understood by him who would 
himself attain self-realization, or would ssek to comprehend. 


the philosophical developments based upon self-realization. 
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In contrast to its relative superiority in the 
interpretation of mathematics and logic, the New Realism 
seems somewhat less than satisfactory in its. treatment of 
ethics and religion. Here we find much the same inadequacy 
which was so notable in Naturalism. The reader at times 
has the feeling that these subjects enter into the total 
philosophical picture as more or less troublesome addenda. 
One in whom the ethical and religious motives are strong 
tends to feel frustrated or belittled. The impression is 
produced that the real order of being is aloof and un- 
responsive to human purpose and aspiration. While, no 
doubt, there is a dimension of being which has this char- 
acter, or, rather, appears to have this character, yet 
there is far too much immediate insight which gives the 
real a quite opposite character to permit the Neo-Realistic 
view an exclusive validity. After all, the assurance of 
logic and of sense-impression is not such as to deny other 
forms of assurance equal right to recognition. So we must 
conclude that the New Realism has offered an interpretation 
which is partly true, but no more than that. It has not 
succeeded in evolving a conception competent to circun- 
scribe the whole of the real and possible. Important 
dimensions of awareness are not recognized at all, and at 
least some of these dimensions embrace that which large 
portions of mankind value above all else. Philosophy, if 
it is to fulfill its full office, must recognize and do 
justice to these dimensions of being as well as those upon 


which the New Realism is focused. 
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Chapter V 


Pragmatism | 


Life, as we know it and as it appears to have 
always been, judged by the record of history, has con- 
sisted most largely of an effort by living creatures to 
survive in an environment which, while in part friendly, 
has yet been in large degree unfriendly, toward that sur- 
vival. The life-story of man appears to be no exception 
to this rule, and so the preponderant thought and effort 
of the human kind have been devoted to the practical or 
mundane interests of securing food and protection from 
the elements and living creatures, including man himself. 
But from a day at least as ancient as the formulation of 
the Vedas there have always been a few among the human 
whole who have devoted a portion of their time and effort 
to a profounder querying of nature, with a view to the 
resolution of more ultimate questions, such as the mean- 
ing and purpose of life, the nature of being, etc. Out 
of this deeper and relatively detached questioning has 
finally developed the profounder part of both religion 
and art, and nearly the whole of what we today know as ~ 
science and philosophy, in a word, all that which we class 
as culture and which contributes the larger part of the 
graces and values of living. Those who have led in the 


cultural side of life, either as originators or as con- 
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tinuers, have never constituted more than a small pro- 
portion of the human whole, but they have formed an es- 
pecially significant part, and, while they have known 
their share of resentment and persecution by the non- 
understanding mass of mankind, cob, aa the end and on 

the whole, they have received appreciation and even recog- 
nition as forming a genuine aristoi, a sort of informally 
recognized class-status distinct from other men. 

Among the bearers of culture there have inevitably 
grown attitudes toward life and thought and forms of formu- 
lation or expression that tend, more or less radically, to 
diverge from the attitudes and forms natural to the con- 
monality of mankind. This has led toward a separation of 
interest and sympathy which at times has amounted to a 
social bifurcation, so that the languages, as well as the 
attitudes, of the smaller class tended to become strange 
and foreign to the collective mass. This inevitably re- 
stricted the service which the former could render to the 
latter, and so from time to time there arises the necessity 
of re-establishing an integration or working relationship 
between the two parts. 

In the field of philosophy, which most particularly 
concerns us here, the specialization of interest, way of 
thinking, of attitude, and of language is especially notable. 
Philosophers tend to write for other philosophers and to 


give exclusive attention to the conceptions evolved in the 
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detached philosophical consciousness. This is all quite 
understandable since these conceptions are an inevitable 
development for a felt need and they are adequately con-— 
prehended only by the trained philosopher. But there re- 
mains a large sector of human concern which is left out, 
and thus the practical office of philosophy becomes con- 
siderably narrowed. In the classical culture, the isola- 
tion of the philosophical world from the broader general 
human world ws particularly notable. Such science as 

there was developed in the milieu of the philosopher, de- 
tached from practical life, with the result that, although 
the Greek mind was able enough and theoretical understand- 
ing was well advanced, yet there was relatively little 
development of a practical technology. Abstract concep-— 
tions became objects in themselves, unrelated to empiric 
utility. A distinction arose ultimately between two orders 
of consciousness, the one, the more abstract or intelligible, 
being viewed as a higher more divine order, and the other, 
the sensuous or empiric, being regarded as irrational and 
evil. Apparently no culture has ever attained a greater 
conceptual purity than that which was realized in Greece 

at its peak of development, but it was a conceptuality un- 
related to empiric life. Also, this was achieved at a 
severe price. At the top of the culture we find an aristo- 
eracy of beautiful intellectuality; at the bottom, a massive 


slavery of bound men; a humanity bifurcated so that the 
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mass received little benefit from the best. 

The Greek dominated Western culture up until that 
day in the Renaissance when the immortal figure of Galileo 
appeared upon the scene. In the hands of the scholastics 
dialectical power had becouse refined and subtilized, but 
largely empty of substance, and perhaps even more divorced 
from the world of common experience than was true with the 
ancient Greeks. However, with the appearance of Galileo 
an old cycle was closed and a new one opened that has con- 
tinued to the present time. The significant contribution 
of Galileo was an insight which led to a marriage of a 
highly developed conceptuality with sensuous experience, 
the aspect of consciousness so despised by the typical 
cultured Greek. Out of this marriage was born science, 
in the modern spirit, and a vast extension of philosophic 
subject-matter, but, most important of all from the prac- 
tical standpoint, there came forth from this union tech- 
nology in the modern sense, and with this vast alterations 
in social organization and in ways of life. | 

Although it is inevitable that in the modern world, 
as in the classical, the conceptions and language of tech- 
nology, science, and philosophy should be jeveloped with — 
due regard to the peculiar necessities of each discipline, 
yet the attitude toward sensuous cognition was inevitably 
radically altered, when contrasted to the attitude of the 
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classical thinker. The sensuous or empiric could no 
longer remain the despised half of human cognition. In- 
deed, it has often become the most valued half, with con- 
ceptual theory falling heir to the old depreciation. 
Important as experience no doubt is, yet even experience 
has taught us that without adequate theory there can be 
no true science, not even technology, so that today we 
know that we advance in knowledge, as someone has said, 
by two legs, one of observation and one of theory. There- 
fore, we have not repudiated the sound features of our 
inheritance from Greek culture, but by adding to it that 
which the cultured Greek scorned we have transcended him 
both in theory and in practice. 

The rapprochement between conceptuality and sen- 
suous knowledge has naturally involved more than a tech- 
nical advance. A parallel increased regard for the ways 
of cognition, interests, and attitudes of the common man 
was probably inevitable. This, though particularly marked 
in the zones of sociology and politics, has yet had its 
effect in the more aloof field of philosophical speculation. 
In our own day there has arisen a whole school of philosophy 
which, questioning the soundness and reliability of lofty 
conceptuality, has turned to the field of popular cogni- 
tion and interest for its principal subject-matter and 
basis of evaluation of the higher conceptuality. This 
school is the one popularly known as Pragmatisn. | 
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In the hands of the Pragmatist the kind of think- 
ing, which is the only kind known to most men and the kind 
which all men use most of the time, in the field of day- 
to-day life-relations is given the dignity of philosophic 
recognition. In this sense, Pragmatism is more popular 
than any other philosophic school, and, indeed, has “been 
peculiarly associated with the democratic spirit. But 
though Pragmatism renders to the ordinary variety of 
thinking a dignifying recognition, it would be a vast 
mistake to imagine that the Pragmatist is merely an ordi- 
nary thinker or that this school is popular in its tech- 
nical methods. Popular thinking is an object for serious 
study and evaluation, as viewed by this school, but the 
problems considered are treated with all the technical 
acuity of trained philosophers. Pragmatism deals in large 
measure with popular thinking as a type, but is not itself 
a form of popular thinking. Pragmatistic philosophers in 
the technical development of their thought can and do be- 
come just as involved and obscure as any other kind of 
philosophy. They are by no means always easy to under- 
stand, and so, despite the democratic orientation of their 
thought, they themselves belong to the intellectual elite 
like all others who think beneath the surface. 

The popularity of Pragmatism is quite different 
from the popularity of Naturalisn. The latter accepts, 
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on the whole, an attitude toward the world-about which 

is quite consonant with the general naive view that com- _ 
monly holds before the development of reflective analysis. 
But the philosophical Pragnatist, like most other profes- 
sional philosophers, is intelligently critical of this 
view. He is well aware that thinking and the other 
psychological functions do make a difference in the con- 
tent of human consciousness, or, at least, if they do not, 
this fact must be established by careful study. Whereas 
the Naturalist typically thinks in terms analogous to 
those which have achieved success in the sciences of the 
inorganic, and, as a thinker, very largely forgets that he 
is a living being, the Pragmatist views life and the 
sciences of the organic as nearer to the true nature of 
man and as supplying a better key to the understanding of 
the contents of his consciousness. Further, this life on | 
which the Pragmatist centers his focus is not an abstract 
or Eternal Life, but the natural or empiric life seen all 
about us. It is the life of plants, of animals, and of 
men--just that which the biologist and the psychologist 
study in its. physical and somatic manifestations, res- 
pectively. Indeed, this fact implies that the Pragmatist 
is also a Naturalist in his way, but instead of being a 
physical Naturalist he might be called a biological Natural- 
ist. He views biology, and, along with this science, 


psychology, sociology, anthropology, politics, etc., as 
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being essentially more fundamental than mathematics, 
physics, and the more mathematical sciences generally. 

In the implied relative depreciation of logic and mathe- _ 
matics we find the primary point at which Pragmatism 
departs from the New Realism, though in other respects 
these two schools have many sympathies in common. 

The central core of Pragmatic interest is the 
human world, and not a supermundane Ideal or transcendent 
Realization. No doubt empiric life involves more than 
the exclusively human, since we hawe constant evidence 
of other forms of life before our eyes, but Pragmatism 
does not pretend to speak for the possible standpoint of 
plants and animals any more than it does for a super- 
mundane Divinity. All these living, or supposedly living, 
beings may receive consideration in a Pragmatic philo- 
sophy, but, if so, they enter into the discussion as 
objects possessing an empiric human interest. Thus Prag- 
matism is not, nor does it pretend to be, a comprehensively 
inclusive system. Its validity, in so far as it is valid, 
is maintained to be such for man as we know him here and now. 

Indeed, Pragmatism does not pretend to be a philo- 
sophic system, but is rather conceived to be a definition 
of a method of approach to vital problems. Here philo- 
sophy is viewed as an aid or guide to an empiric life so 


that it may be lived more wisely, and on the whole more 
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happily. Thus it is more largely a philosophy of and 
for life than a system*of ideas. It may be said that 
its metaphysic is the least systematic of the four schools. 
Pragmatism has many roots which reach back into 
what is known as the English school of Empiricism. Like 
Empiricism it gets its stuff, in largest degree, from the 
raw material derived or given by the senses. But it de- 
parts from the earlier Empiricism in that it is much more 
| activistic, that is, more concerned with purposive action 
than with simple reception of impressions. The Pragmatic 
world is much more alive than the older Empiricist world. 
Man's consciousness is certainly considerably richer than 
a mere blank tablet which is passively receptive to the 
impact of theenvironment. Men do have interests and pur-~ 
poses which lead to the selections of certain possibilities 
presented by the total environment. It is to his interest 
to survive as an organism, and, beyond this, it is manifest 
that he seeks all sorts of objects and relationships from 
the most banal up to the loftiest possibilities. It has 
remained for the Pragmatist to isolate and accentuate this 
aspect of human nature as a significant feature for the 
understanding of him and as an important factor for the 
facilitating of his growth in understanding. The Pragmatist 
says that philosophy, even in its most abstract and other-~ 
worldly aspect, is, after all, but an instance of human 


interest and purpose. It is not here suggested that the 


ged 


older philosophers or the representatives of the opposed 
schools of the present day were or are unconscious of the 
fact of interest and of selections guided by interest, 
but it is simply true that generally this fact was neg- 
lected as a determinant factor in evaluating philosophic 
content. At this point the Pragmatist departs from the 
non-pragmatic thinker, since he maintains that meaning 
cannot be isolated from the influence of interest. 

At this point the Pragmatist's characteristic 
attitude toward the psychological status of ideas becomes 
evident. Ideas enter into at least two systems. In one 
aspect they are recognizable as psychological facts, that 
is, as something having a history and standing in correla- 
tion with a group of more or less observable relations in 
some living mind, while in another aspect they carry a 
logically significant content. For the greater part, 
philosophy has been exclusively concerned with the logic- 
ally significant content and defined meaning in terms 
that are mainly logical. Pragmatism says that this is a 
mistake. Even a perfect and logically complete content 
would only be, at best, but partly competent in the deter- 
mination of ultimate meaning, for the psychological fac- 
tors of interest and purpose are also determinant. in 
fact, one gains the impression that the Pragmatists charac- 
teristically as a class attach the greater importance to 
the psychological factors, with logic admitted only in a 


subordinate office. 
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One practical consequence of the foregoing the- 
oretical evaluation of the psychological status of ideas 
is that proposed conceptions may be valued as much or 
even more by consideration of the purpose or motive of 
the thinker than by a pean for the logical acuity of or 
factual accuracy of the content. Thus psychological 
facts true of the thinker become important in the philo- 
sophical evaluation of the thought. There are connec- 
tions wherein, no doubt, the psychological conditioning 
of the thinker is determinant in such a way that the value 
of the content of the thought is involved. This is clear- 
ly true in all cases involving statement of fact, parti- 
cularly where the fact is not easily verified by other 
means, and no less so in instances where subjective deter- 
minants form an important component part of the content. 
In general, we may well recognize the psychological fac- 
tors as possessing a constitutive importance in the zone 
of reflection where the perceptual referent is correlated 
with a conceptual statement. But there is a large range 
of thought wherein the content is purely conceptual and 
objective. Particularly is this true in the case of the 
discovery and proof of a mathematical theorem, and only 
somewhat less so in the theoretical development of any 
science. In these latter instances the evaluation of the 
thought content can be made in complete disregard of the 


thinker as a person. His character may be noble or vile, 
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his personal psychology may be normal or abnormal, and 
his attitude social or anti-social, but, in any case, 
his thought is a presentation which can be judged as to 
its soundness quite independently and objectively. Thus 
it appears to be clear that the psychological evaluation 
of thought has only a partial validity with respect to 
the soundness or unsoundness of the content. The Prag- 
matist has, no doubt, brought into focus a part truth 
which is philosophically significant, but appears to 
generalize too far. | 

It is undoubtedly true that the philosopher, being 
aman as well as a thinker, is, in his own person, con-~ 
ditioned by psychological determinants which vary more or 
less radically from individual to individual, and, equally, 
there can be no doubt put that these factors play their 
part in providing the basic orientation of the thinker 
and in giving form and direction to the thought. Un- 
questionably, criticism which is at all complete must have 
a due regard for thése factors as well as for the more 
impersonal and rational elements, such as the factuality .- 
of references and the soundness of the logic. But if too 
much stress is given to the psychological determinants, 
criticism can all too easily degenerate into the error of 
the argumentum ad hominem, and thus we may see philosophy 
fall from its lofty state of impersonal and detached aloof- 


ness. Issues which otherwise would be worked out to agree= 
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ment, or agreement to disagree, Sn the high level of 
the forum may well be carried to the arena for final 
resolution. Logical issues are resolved in the forum; 
differences on the level of transcendental vision are 
resolved by the greater Light manifested by the more 
comprehensive Realization; but differences based upon 
psychological factors such as the purpose, interest, 
and taste of the empiric man, when resolution becomes 
desirable or necessary, Gomren soe Di flereers paced Up ON - 
the forum or the Light. In the letter case resolution rere 
at least tends to be eme worked out by force, either 
physical or psychological. 

An instance of the resolution of philosophic 
difference by force, and one which today is deeply sten- 
ciled on the world memory, is to be found in the incident 
of German National Socialism. Despite all the crudities 
of this movement, it was grounded in a philosophy. One 
who ee read and brooded upon both The Decline of the West 
and Mein Kampf can hardly help but note practical impli- 
cations in the latter which find their philosophical base 
in the former. The Spenglerian philosophy is one of the 
most consistent developments of the Vitalistic orientation, 
in which conceptualism is given radical subordination to 
the Will and to psychological factors generally. The 


conclusion is drawn that war is well nigh the essence of 


life, and there does not appear to be any ground for view- 
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ing this conclusion as something added to the ineluct- 
able consequences of such an orientation. Logic stands 
as incompetent to resolve fundamental issues. The wars 
of creatures from the plant to man and of groups and 
nations are the final determinants. No doubt Spengler 
resented the form his thought took in the hands of the 
vulgar Hitler, but this was more the resentment of one 
with the taste of a scholar and a gentleman for the crudi- 
ties of a vulgarian, who was no gentleman, than it was 
for the essence of the Hitlerian philosophy. ‘The fact 
is that purely vital issues are resolved by conflict, 
and thus the transcendence of conflict as an ultimate 
determinant depends upon the subordination of the vital 
by some higher principle, such as rationality or spirit- 
uality. In this fundamental sense, the powers which de- 
feated National Socialism upon the field of battle did 
not thereby overthrow or dispreve the primary thesis of 
Mein Kampf, but merely denied survival to a specific 
interpretation of that thesis. The irrationalism of a 
psycho-vitalistic ehaiesouly was not transcended by a 
rationalistic power, acting in conformity with its own 
nature, but a specific manifestation of this irration- 
alism was overcome by a greater irrational power. The 
total effect is in the form of a confirmation of the 


primary thesis of Spengler. 
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The foregoing illustration is pertinent to a 
discussion of Pragmatism, since "Pragmatism" is, in one 
of its aspects, but another name for "Vitalism". In this 
connection, "Vitalism" must be understood with a broader 
connotation than is given the same term in more special-— 
ized biological theory. Vitalisn, here, means a philo- 
sophical orientation, such that the categories of life 
are given priority over ; the categories of the mind or 
intellect. Now, while it is true that in some system of 
thought Life--spelled with a capital L--is viewed as the 
ontological or transcendental principle, this is not the 
sense which is meant by the Pragmatist. The life of the 
Pragmatist is the natural or mundane life which we ex- 
perience and know with our ordinary faculties--the life 
which is studied by the biologist. In this respect the 
attitude of the Pragmatist pareve that of the Naturalist, 
with the important difference that biological categories 
are viewed as more fundamental than physical categories, 
such as those which are fundamental in physics, astronony, 
chemistry, etc. 

It is quite relevant to the attainment of an 
understanding of Pragmatism to ask ourselves the question: 
What do we mean when we speak of "life"? We find that be- 
sides the conception of Life as a transcendental principle 
there are at least two contrasted possible meanings. The 


word may be conceived as meaning a privative concept, de- 
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fined to comprehend a certain kind of phenomena. in 

this sense "life" is an object of scientific study of 
which the end of the program would be an integration of 
the facts of life within the limits of intellectually 
comprehensible law. When biology is viewed as essen- 
tially a special kind of manifestation of physics and 
chemistry, this is the standpoint that is taken. The 
underlying assumption implied by this attitude, either 
implicit or explicit, is that life is no more than it 

is conceived to be. It is just another case of know- 
ledge which, while it may not be complete knowledge to- 
day, is nonetheless regarded as capable of completion in 
principle. This implies that conceptual thought has the 
power to comprehend life and thus is a larger power and 
not merely one which exists as an effect or by-product of 
life. But we may think of "life" in quite a different 
sense. The word may de viewed as no more than a sort of 
pointer to a reality which, in peculiar degree, can never 
be known in the conceptual sense. Thus, while we may know 
mathematical and other logical entities with conceptual 
rigor, life forever escapes this kind of knowing. What 

we really do know of life itself, as distinct from a con- 
ceptual symbol meaning life, is through an extra-conceptual 
acquaintance, i.e., through a way of souseoussees that can 


never be fully thought. Thus, around every conceptual 
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thought of life it is believed there lies a sort of 
penumbral field which is not part of the central thought 
and which may escape clear analysis entirely, but may be 
glimpsed, however dimly, in those moments when conscious-—- 
ness turns upon itself, as it were, and glimpses a sort 

of fleeting shadow. This shadow is a fringe about the 
nuclear core of the concept, known darkly like an intui- 
tion which defeats all definition. It may seem that this 
fringe, rather than the central conceptual core, carries 
the real secret of the meaning of life. There are many 
who say that this is indeed so, and that the nature of 

the fringe is such that no intellectual analysis, however 
refined, can ever grasp its real nature, and this is the 
case because it is an essentially inconceivable life which 
so supports and envelops thought that the latter can never 
by itself comprehend its living roots. Thus life is viewed 
as master and thought the servant. This appears to be the 
general view held by Pragmatism, and particularly by 

Henri Bergson. 

Doubtless, within non-—philosophic and non-scientific 
circles, the second view given above would generally seem 
the more acceptable, since to view life as an-opgeat im- 
plies a nelativery exceptional. detachment where thought 
itself, or something ereater than thought and empiric 


life, supplies its own base, or some foundation other 
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than life. Far more commonly, life seems to the con- 
sciousness to be a mystical somewhat which conditions 
all else, but which is not itself conditioned, or, if 
it is, that higher sonditicnine is unknowable to the 
conceptual mind. For the greater part, Western philo- 
sophy has not assumed this point of view, but there are 
philosophic thinkers who have maintained it, such as 
Spengler and Bergson. These thinkers are classed today 
as Vitalists. | 

While it is true that Pragmatism is a form of 
Vitalism, it by no means follows that Vitalism is always 
a form of Pragmatism. Thus in the case of Spengler, 
while in this philosophy we find many features which re- 
mind us of Pragmatism, yet the "Life" of Spengler is a 
notion embracing a good deal more than the “life" of the 
biologist. With him it is an ontological notion which 
can be really apprehended only by a mystical intuition. 
The Spenglerian philosophy is not restricted to the 
empirically given, in the same sense or in the same de- 
gree as is true of Pragmatism. To differentiate the lat- 
ter more completely we must consider its development out 
of epistemological considerations. 

The esiistemalectori definition of Pragmatism is 
given very concisely by C. S. Peirce in Baldwin's Dictionary 
of Philosophy and Psychology in the following words: 
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"Consider what effects, that might conceivably have prac- 
tical bearings, we conceive the object of our conception 
to have. Then our conception of these effects is the 
whole of our conception of the object." (Italics mine) 

From the same source we derive a further elabora- 
tion of the definition in the following words: Pragmatism . 
is "the doctrine that the whole 'meaning' of a conception 
expresses itself in practical consequences, consequences 
either in the shape of conduct to be recommended, or in 
that of experiences to be expected, if the conception be 
true; which consequences would be different if it were 
untrue, and must be different from the consequences by 
which the meaning of other conceptions is in turn expressed." 
(Italics mine) 

The second quotation above was contributed by the 
late William James, and, inasmuch as C. 8. Peirce and 
William James were among the half dozen or so thinkers 
who were most prominent in the early development of Prag- 
matism as a philosophic school, we may, with substantial 
reason, regard the foregoing definition as authoritative. 

A close study of this definition reveals that four words 
are crucial in the determination of its meaning. These 
are: "practical", "conduct", "experience", and "whole". 

In order to arrive at reasonable precision, we will con- |. 


sider their definitions as given in the same source. 
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(a) The practical "covers all that is not theoret- 
ically or cognitively determined, but which involves pur- 
pose, teleology, striving, achievement, appreciation, 
ideals." This meaning is akin to that of practice, which 
in turn is defined as "conduct or moral activity, as dis- 
tinguished from the strictly intellectual life." 

(bo) Conduct is "the sum of an individual's ethical 
actions, either generally or in relation to some special 

circumstance." By this definition conduct is differentiated 
from any kind of action as is the popular understanding of 
the term, 

(c) Experience is defined in two senses, psychologi- 
cal and psychic or mental. (1) "Psychological: conscious- 
ness considered as a process taking place in time." (2) 
"Psychic or mental: the entire process of phenomena, of 
present data considered in their raw immediacy, before 
reflective thought has analysed them into subjective and 
objective aspects or ingredients." ‘The last part of this 
definition is contributed by William James himself, who 
goes on to say that it is "exactly correlative to the word 
Phenomenon" as "it is used in a colourless philosophic 
sense, as equivalent to 'fact' or event--to any particular 
which requires explanation." The last portion of the 
quotation is from John Dewey's contribution to the defini- 


tion of the word Phenomenon. 
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(4) Whole is to be understood in the sense of 
entire or complete. Thus, "whole of our conception" and 
“whole meaning" imply that there is no additional meaning 
attaching to the conception over and above that given in 
the definition. 

From the above definitions we derive a very clear- 
ly delimited meaning of Pragmatism. We can still further 
clarify the conception by considering what is excluded by 
Pragmatism in its use of meaning and truth. Meaning and 





truth are denied to that which is exclusively determined 
by theory and cognition. This means, for instance, that 
a self-contained and self-consistent mathematical system 
which did not lead to anything beyond itself would not be 
true or have meaning. Sheer self-consistency is thus not 
a criterion of truth. To be sure, such a system might 
have an aesthetic value, in which case it would have a 
deecce of truth and meaning, but it would derive this from 
the value it had for the aesthetic feeling, and not from 
the purely theoretical or cognitive relations or content. 
Thus, truth and meaning clearly depend upon a relation of 
the cognitive factor to something other than the cognitive 
thought itself. The word whole reveals the privative or 





absolute character of the Pragmatic thesis. Tfruth and 
meaning, as understood by the Pragmatist, do not have the 


signification given above in addition to other applications, 
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but the practical or empiric significance is the whole 
of their signification. Thus, one who accepted the above 
definitions as substantially valid as a part truth, pro- 


vided the word whole were expunged, would not be a Prag- 





matist. 

Quite clearly, Pragmatism is anti-intellectualistic 
ag has been: 66 frequently affirmed by its protagonists. 
It is anti-intellectualistic both in the psychological 
and philosophical senses, that is, it denies the theory 
that the intellectual or cognitive functions are more 
fundamental than the affective and conative, and, as well, 
the view that the ultimate principle of the universe is 
some form of thought or reason or the more modified view 
that reality is completely intelligible to thought. fPrag- 
matism is also anti-conceptualistic in the classic sense 
that universals are real ante res, in rebus, and post res. 
Further, it is anti-rationalistic in both the sense of 
reason being an independent source of knowledge, distinct 
from sense-perception and having a higher authority, and 
in the sense of a philosophic method which, starting from 
elementary concepts, seeks to derive all the rest by de- 
ductive method, as is the process in mathematics. 

So far as these determinations of what Pragmatism 
is net are concerned, this school does not by any means 


stand alone, since the older Empiricists maintained the 
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same attitude, and most of oriental philosophy would be 

in agreement. Clearly, Pragmatism is empiric or aesthetic 
and essentially nominalistic, but in taking its orienta- 
tion upon the base of experience defined as a process in 
time and restricted to the raw immediacy of the sense it 
departs from the Oriental Aestheticism which embraces non- 
temporal and non-sensuous aesthetic elements. Further, 

in its assertion of anti-intellectualism and anti- | 
rationalism, Pragmatism has much in common with the volun- 
taristic wing of Idealism and finds considerable support 
in the final position of Immanuel Kant. But Pragmatism 
departs from the general thesis of the older Empiricism 

in the emphasis it places upon conduct and the practical. 
The former held a relatively static view of Being, whereas 
for Pragmatism real being approaches the meaning of acti- 
vity or becoming, in this respect having a large agreement 
with the philosophy of Spengler. With respect to volun- 
taristic Idealism, Pragmatism stands in contrast both in 
that it is much more realistic and because it is anti- 
transcendentalistic, in the sense that the whole meaningful 
content of conceptions consists in a netenenee to. eapentensc 
and conduct. The antithesis of Pragmatism is to be found 
in the Rational Idealism of Hegel, and even more so in the 


highly pure conceptualism of Spinoza. 
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The relative human consciousness manifests through 
three fundamental modes which we may designate thinking, 
feeling, and doing, or, more technically, cognition, af- 
fection, and conation. In the history of human philosophic 
thought each of these modes has, at one time or another, 
been given the primary valuation, and not only in the sense 
of a peculiarity of individual psychology, but even in the 
ontological sense. Thus, with the main body of Greek 
thinkers, the Western Rationalists, and the rationalistic 
wing of Idealism, cognition has been given a prime and even 
ontological status, with respect to which the other modes 
stand in either derivative relationship or are at least 
subordinate. Likewise, with the voluntaristic Idealists 
and the Vitalists conation generally occupies the position 
of primacy, and even, as in the case of Schopenhauer, is 
viewed as ontologically identical with original Being. It 
would appear that there should be room for a school of 
thought which we might call Affectionism, where the primacy 
in importance would be assigned to the affections. Such a 
school does Bot appear in the main stream of Western philo- 
sophic thought, but it is to be found in India. Wherever 
the hedonic tone of a state of consciousness is given prime 
valuation, the philosophic formulation proper to such a 
valuation would be some form of Affectionism. In the ex- 


ceptionally comprehensive and able philosophy of Sri 
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Aurobindo Ghose we find precisely this kind of evaluation. 
To bring out in clear relief this orientation, which is 
unknown or virtually unknown in Western philosophy, the. 
following lengthy quotation is taken from Sri Aurobindo's 
essay on Heraclitus: 

"But there is one great gap and defect whether 
in his (Heraclitus') knowledge of things or his 
knowledge of the self of man. We see in how many 
directions the deep divining eye of Heraclitus 
anticipated the largest and profoundest general- 
izations of Science and Philosophy and how even 
his more superficial thoughts indicate later power- 
ful tendencies of the occidental mind, how too 
some of his ideas influenced such profound and 
fruitful thinkers as Plato, the Stoics, the Neo- 
platonists. But in his defect also he is a fore- 
runner; it illustrates the great deficiency of later... 
European thought, such of it at least as has not 
been profoundly influenced by Asiatic religions or 
Asiatic mysticisn. L have tried to show how often 
his thought touches and is almost identical with 
the Vedic and Vedantic. But his knowledge of the 
truth of things stopped with the vision of the 
universal reason and the universal. force; he seens 


to have summed up the principle of things in these 
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two first terms, the aspect of consciousness, the 
aspect of power, a supreme intelligence and a 
supreme energy. The eye of Indian thought saw a 
third aspect of the Self and of the Brahman; be- 
sides the universal consciousness active in divine 
knowledge, besides the universal force active in 
the divine will, it saw the universal delight 
active in divine love and joy. SHBuropean thought, 
following the line of Heraclitus' thinking, has 
fixed itself on reason and on force and made them 
the principles toward whose perfection our being 
has to aspire. Force is the first aspect of the 
world, war, the clash of energies; the second 
aspect, reason, emerges out of the appearance of 
force in which it is at first hidden and reveals 
itself as a certain justice, a certain harmony, a 
certain determining intelligence and reason in 
things; the third aspect is a deeper secret behind 
these two, universal delight, love, beauty which 
taking up the other two can establish something 
higher than justice, better than harmony, truer 
than reason,--unity and bliss, the ecstasy of our 
fulfilled existence. Of this last secret power 
Western thought has only seen two lower aspects, 


pleasure and aesthetic beauty; it has missed the 
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spiritual beauty and the spiritual delight. For 

that reason Hurope has never been able to develop 

a powerful religion of its own; it has been obliged 

to turn to Asia. Science takes possession of the 

measures and utilities of Force; rational philosophy 

pursues reason to its last subleties; but inspired 

philosophy and religion can seize hold of the highest 

secret, uttamam rahasyam. "+ 

It is thus a fact that corresponding to the three 
primary modes of relative human consciousness there have 
been systems of philosophy which have given primacy of 
accentuation to one or another of these modes. The two 
schools heretofore discussed; i.e., Naturalism and the 
New Realism, quite clearly give the primacy to cognition, 
either perceptual or conceptual. But Pragmatism clearly 
subordinates conceptual cognition to empiric or perceptual 
cognition, and, by accentuating practice and conduct, 
gives the primacy to the conative mode of consciousness. 
Perhaps affection is here valued above cognition, but on 
this point I am unable to arrive at a definite decision. 
At any rate, conation receives the ascendent evaluation. 
Pragmatism, then, may be classed as an empiric 

Voluntarism, in contrast to transcendental Voluntarisn, 
such as that of Schopenhauer. But, being a form of 


Voluntarism, the general implications of a voluntaristic 
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attitude, both positive and negative, follow. There is 

a definite support and strengthening of those tendencies 
in man which express themselves in performance, such as 
conquest of nature, missionary zeal, melioration activi- 
ties and movements, progressive education, promulgation 

of propaganda of all sorts, selling, promotion, building, 
etc., ete. We may well agree that much of this is all to 
the good, but there is another side to a Voluntarism which 
is its own ultimate law. The will may and has success- 
fully sought to impose its idea upon the other fellow, 
group, or nation, either for, or not for, his own good. 

It is of the very nature of Voluntarism to deny that there 
is any moral maxim, conceptual law, or transcendental order 
which can serve as a supreme court for the review of its 
volitions. Whatever willed objective is successfully 
effectuated is, by reason of that success, morally and 
otherwise justified. Thus, a successful National Social-~ 
ism would be righteous simply bécauas it was successful. 
It stands today repudiated, but on pure voluntaristic 
grounds; that repudiation does not rest upon moral, reli- 
gious, or intellectual considerations; it rests simply 
upon the fact that in the trial by willed force National 
Socialism was overthrown. Had the Nazis been strong enough 


to succeed, they would have been justifiea! 
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It is quite understandable and in conformity 
with expectation that, given the premises of Pragnatisn, 
there should follow the doctrine of the Will to Believe 
as a justified form of cognition. But the will to be- 
lieve, which, in the hands of a William Janes, a cultured 
gentleman of superior tastes and ethical values, could 
eventuate in a statement with which we can feel much 
sympathy, is subject to no guiding modulus and both could 
and would mean something very different when developed by 
a man of quite different character and tastes, such as 
Joseph Stalin. Here the successfully effectuated will 
becomes the final authority. The good is that which the 
will actually accomplishes, and only that. This is the 
great dilemma of the Voluntarist. On one side, a com- 
pletely free will, not subject to the review of any higher 
authority--at the price of chaos; on the other, a moral 
and rational governing modulus--at the price of a cur- 
tailed freedom. Howard H. Brinton, in his The Mystic Will, 
has shown how that greatest of voluntaristic mystics, 
Jacob Boehme , becoming conscious. of the dilemma, was 
troubled, and therefore at times wrote like a rationalist. 
Jacob Boehme, who although in his soul incarnating the 
spirit of non-violence in such degree as to be the very 
fountainhead of the non-violent tendency in the West, 
none the less was likewise the fountainhead of that 
voluntarism which is the ultimate base and saat fication 


of all violence! 
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The difficulties involved when Pragmatism is 


understood as an orientation to pure activism has not 


escaped the attention of one of the leading Pragmatists 


and has caused him to feel some doubts. This self- 


criticism comes from CG. S. Peirce, who, at least in the 


temporal sense, was the first of the modern Pragmatists, 


and since his statement is trenchant and comes from the 


ranks of the Pragmatists, it will be quoted at length. 


2 


"This maxim“ was first proposed by C. S. Peirce 


in the Popular Science Monthly for January, 1878; 
and he explained how it was to be applied to the 
doctrine of reality. The writer was led ,the maxim 
by reflection upon Kant's Critic of the Pure Reason. 
Substantially the same way of designe with ontology 
seems to have been practiced by the Stoics. The 
writer subsequently saw that the principle might 
easily be misapplied, so as to sweep away the 

whole doctrine of incommensurables, and, in fact, 
the whole Weierstrassian way of regarding the 
calculus. In 1896 William James published his 

Will to Believe, and later his Philos. Conceptions 
and Pract. Results, which pushed this method to 
such extremes as nust tend to give us pause. The 
doctrine appears to assume that the end of man is 


action-~a stoical axiom which, to the present writer 
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at the age of sixty, does not recommend itself so 
forcibly as it did at thirty. If it be admitted, 

on the contrary, that action wants an end, and that 
that end must be something of a general description, 
then the spirit of the maxim itself, which is that 
we must look to the upshot of our concepts in order 
rightly to apprehend them, would direct us toward | 
something different from practical facts, namely, 

to general ideas, as the true interpreters of our 
thought. Nevertheless, the maxim has approved it- 


self to the writer, after many years of trial, as 


of great utility in leading to a relatively high 
grade of clearness of thought. He would venture 
to suggest that it should always be put into prac- 
tice with conscientious thoroughness, but that, 
when that has been done, and not before, a still 
higher grade of clearness of thought can be attained 
by remembering that the only ultimate good which | 
the practical facts to which it directs attention 
can subserve is to further the development of con- 
crete reasonableness; so that the meaning of the 
concept does not lie in any individual reactions 
at all, but in the manner in which those reactions 
contribute to that development. Indeed, in the 


article of 1878, above referred to, the writer 
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practiced better than he preached; for he applied 


the stoical maxim most unstoically, in such a sense 


as to insist upon the reality of the objects of 
eneral ideas in their generality."? 


Certain striking modifications of the original 
conception of Pragmatism are revealed in the italicized 
portion of the above quotation. First, since actigien: 
appeals more to the man of thirty than to the man of 
sixty, it appears that the activistic emphasis is no more 
than a matter of individual psychology and thus may not 
be validly extrapolated into an ontological principle. 
Second, it appears that the essential meaning of the maxim 
is not necessarily activistic but consists in the evalu- 
ation of the given conception by its upshot--a view which 
contrasts with evaluation by the source. (This would ap- 
pear to be the most fundamental feature of Pragmatist method 
which remains.) Third, it appears that the maxim is merely 
useful in guiding empiric thought, but not, therefore, 
necessarily an absolute criterion of truth. It is thus 
reduced to a mundane heuristic principle. Fourth, it 
appears that there is insistence upon the reality of 
general ideas in their generality. This would seem to 
bring us back to the standpoint of the Conceptualists, 
and with that the distinctive quale of Pragmatism qua 


Pragmatism very largely vanishes. 
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With Pragmatism modified as above, it would seem 
that we have left merely a useful method of heuristic or 
pragmatic value only, and in that case the idea that the 
whole meaning or truth of a conception is necessarily 
found in consequences in terms of conduct, the practical, 
and the empiric, would have to be abandoned. But in that 
case Pragmatism would hardly have any reason for existence 
as a philosophic school. With Pragmatism reduced to the 
status of a useful modulus of procedure in the movements 
of mundane consciousness, there does not appear any pseeen 
why a protagonist of any school of philosophic thought 
could not and should not also be a Pragmatist in some 
phases of his thinking. Standard Pragmatism, by reason 
of the privativity implied by the word "whole" in the 
maxim, narrows the office of conception not only in the 
sense already discussed but, even more seriously, excludes 
the use of the conception in relation to a transcendental 
moaning: and this is a matter of particular importance to 
us here. 


In conformity with Pragmatic epistemology, if 


there is a consciousness which is not conceptual, or 
merely conceptual, which is not in time, which is not an 
immediate presentation of phenomena and is not related to 
conduct as action, then the relationship of conception to 
such a consciousness cannot be classed as truth or meaning. 
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Since the immediate content of at least some mystical or 
Gnostic states of consciousness has such an immediate non- 
temporal and non-sensuous character, or at least purports 
to have such, it follows that the Pragmatist's epistemo- 
logical theory either (1) implies denial of the actuality 
of such a mystical content, or (2) granting that such a 
content exists, then affirms that the relationship of a 
conception to it may not be classed as ‘meaning’ or ‘truth’. 
This constitutes the second zone in which truth and meaning 
are denied to a conceptual relationship--the first, it will 
be recalled, being the zone of the relationship of concept 
to concept in an exclusively conceptual system, such as 
that of pure mathematics. Now it is true, as a matter of 
fact, that historically, as well as currently, the notion 
of ‘truth' has been important, and even very important, in 
both zones. The Pragmatist theory, therefore, must imply 
that both of these uses of the notion of 'truth' are with-_ 
out validity, and, therefore, that both of these types of 
conceptuality are without meaning--a conelusion which is 
not very likely to be acceptable to either the philosophic 
mathematician or the philosophic mystic. | 

| It is not here suggested that Pragmatism, as such, 
or that all pragmatistic thinkers, necessarily deny the 
actuality of mystical experience. Indeed, William James 
has treated the subject very sympathetically in his Varieties 
of Religious Experience, and has affirmed that it deserves 
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much more serious study. But the mystical consciousness 
appears under two aspects, in that, in one sense it ie en 
experience, and, in anothers, 4 is an immediate content. 
As an experience, it is an event happening to some subject 
or self in time, and, as such, falls within the range of | 
psychological, physiological, and even physical observa- 
tion. Further, the event may produce changes in the con- 
duct of the individual involved, and this may be noted 

and in some measure evaluated objectively. In this sense, 
the mystical consciousness is a somewhat which may fall 
within the range of evaluation in the pragmatic sense. 

But the matter is quite different when we come to consider 
the inward or immediate content--the psychical as dis- 
tinguished from the psychological--of the mystical state. 
This lies beyond the range of external observation, as 

is also true of the immediate psychical value of any ex-~ 
perience, such as the immediate quale of the experience 
blue, for instance, and can be known only by those who 
have realized the state. It is certainly true that historic- 
ally such inward or payee content has constituted the 
meaningful reference of philosophies, especially in the 
case of oriental philosophies. But this sort of truth- 
reference is ruled out by the Pragmatist epistemological 
theory. 


* 
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Anyone who granted the validity of the mystical 
or Gnostic content and of a truth-relation or of a meaning- 
relation on the part of a conception to such a content, 
but who at the same time accepted as valid the Pragmatist _ 
definitions of truth and meaning in other relations, would 
not be a Pragmatist in the sense of the definitions quoted 
above. For then the whole meaning of a conception, or of 
conception as such, would not be manifested in practical 
consequences in terms of conduct and experience. At least 
some of the meaning would be of a different sort. Super- 
ficially, one might imagine that the removal of the word 
‘whole’ from the definitions would resolve the difficulty, 
but this is not so, since the independence and existence 
of Pragmatism as a school actually hangs upon that word. 
As an example, we can easily conceive of an Absolute 
idealist who would say, provided the word ‘whole’ were 
removed from the definition: JI also accept the Pragmatist 
epistemology as an adequate description of conceptual cog- 
nition in its relation to the relative realities of appear- 
ance, but not in its relation to Ultimate Reality. In such 
a way Absolute Idealism could assimilate the Pragmatist 
epistemological theory as a part truth, and there would be 
no room left for Pragmatism as an independent school. How- 
ever, the historic fact is that epistemological Pragmatism 


came to birth as the result of a polemic directed against 
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Absolutism. Thus its possibility as an independent ex- 
istence lies in its emphasis of the word ‘whole’ in the 
definitions. It appears somewhat ironical that Pragmatism, 
in order to establish a place opposed to Absolute Idealism, 
had to invoke a sort of left-handed absolutism of its own! 
The argument in support of Absolute Idealism, as 
against that of Pragmatism, has opened a door within the 
defenses of the latter whereby the former may possibly 
once again establish itself, if it can show in any degree, 
however small, that the use of the word ‘whole’ in the 
Pragmatist definitions is not valid. This is the analogue 
of William James' own thesis that Pluralism is established 
if it can be shown, in even the smallest degree, that there 
is something not contained in the Absolute One. Thus, if 
a conception can mean a mystical content--as is indeed 
implied throughout the philosophical Buddhist Sutras, to 
name one instance--and this content is neither a time- 
conditioned consciousness nor a perceptual experience,.in 
the sense of the raw immediacy of sensual presentation, 
then a breach is established in the walls of Pragmatist 
epistemological theory. To be sure, this does not neces- 
sarily imply the negation of the instrumental theory with 
respect to the office of the concept. But if the instru- 


mental theory is retained, or insofar as it is retained, 
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the concept would have at least a two-fold instrumental 
office. One would be that so well developed by Pragmatisn, 
wherein the. conceptual idea is instrumental to an experi- 
ence, or practice, that always includes some degree of 

the perceptual quale, and the second instrumentality 

would be oriented to an immediate content which is non- 
experiential-~in the sense of the definition given above-- 
and non-conceptual. This latter content we may call the 
Transcendental or Spiritual, in the Indian sense of the 
term. The polemic of Pragmatism as against Absolutism 
would have proved effective to the extent that it has estab- 
lished that the theis of the latter cannot be maintained on 
the ground of pure conception alone. Conception would have 
to be differentiated from the transcendental content as 
well as from the perceptual. The intellectualistic thesis 
that the fundamental and ultimate principle of the universe 
is some form of thought might well have to be abandoned, 
and, whether or not the intellectualistic psychology, which 
places cognition above affection and conation, would be re- 
tained, still the intellectual and conceptual would stand 
below the Transcendental. In any case, the Pragmatist 
thesis that conception is derived from perception could 

be maintained no longer as exclusively valid. For, it is 
at least possible that the concept has a hidden Father in 


the Transcendental, as well as a revealed Mother in the 
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perceptual or experiential, and, on a priori grounds, 

it cannot be maintained that the nature of the concept 

is necessarily in closer affinity to the Mother than to 
the Father. Recognition of the actuality of the Father, 
and, further, the realization that his nature is not less 
native to the Son-concept than is the Mother-percept, is 
all that the Transcendental Idealist needs. 

The instrumental interpretation of intellectual 
thought or conception, as developed by Pragmatism, is 
based, in considerable measure, upon the thesis that the 
concept is derived from the percept and serves as an office 
for the latter. In this connection the percept is not to 
be construed as derived exclusively from sensation, but, 
rather, something sufficiently comprehensive to include a 
complex of feeling and intuition as well as sensation.‘ 
Perception thus comprehends the material given by all the 
psyahological functions except conceptual thinking, as 
these functions are listed by C. G Jung. This percep- 
tion is conceived as prior to conception, both in the 
sense of time and of epistemological value. With respect 
to the notion of priority in time, the study of biology, 
under the assumption of organic evolution, does build a 
very strong presumption in support of the thesis. Investi- 
gation of the psychical life of animals, particularly in 


the case of the higher animals, gives convincing evidence 
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that they do have a perceptual consciousness in which 
there is some form of sensation, feeling, and intuition. 
But there is little or no reason to suppose that animals 
think in the conceptual sense. Thus, in bio-psychology, 
the qualitative differentiation of man from all other 
animals inheres in the development or presence of the 
function or faculty of conceptual thinking. Man is dis- 
tinctively man because, and to the extent, he thinks con- 
ceptually.. From the standpoint which regards the theory 
of organic evolution as an all-sufficient basis of inter- 
pretation, man and conceptual thinking are simply the 
latest terms in the natural evolutionary series. If, 
then, we view man as solely a biological entity, it is 
clear that on the whole he has achieved the most compre- 
hensive adjustment to environment, when compared to that 
of any other animal. He commands the stage of life as 
does no other creature. He can survive under far pedtes 
diversity of conditions, and, in spite of the relative 
atrophy of functional capacities that are strong in the 
animals, he is lord over the whole animal world, and has 
advanced far in the conquest of the inorganic. Despite 
his many remaining and new problems, man constitutes an 
agence over the purely animal kingdom in the art of ad- 


justing life to environment. But the key to this unique 
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achievement of man clearly lies in the possession of the 
faculty of conceptual thinking. Therefore, there can be 
no doubt but that the concept does serve an office for life. 
Does it therefore follow that the total signifi- 

cance of the concept is that of an office for life? Even 
though we grant that the given outline of the bio-historic 
genesis of the concept is substantially correct, we may 
still dete. thes question. Here it is quite germane to point. 
out that the bio ntateny we refer to is itself a conceptual 
construct, and not a pure perceptual fact. The history 
known is a history for thought, whatever else it may be. 
As a consequence, the reference to biologic evolution does 
not supply us with a pure pre-conceptual root from which 
the concept is supposed to be derived. The material with 
which we are working is so compounded that the concept is 
inextricably a part of it, and the problem of the inherent 
nature of the concept simply reappears in a new forn. 

| The thesis that historic genesis supplies the key 
to significance is, itself, no more than a conceptual hypo- 
thesis, a theory of interpretation. History can be inter- 
preted in such a way that it loses all ontological value. 
Thus it is possible to view.all events as merely supplying 
‘eeeestons which arouse recognition of truth without being 


their source. In such a case the bio-historic process 
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would have only the value of a sort of phantasmagoria 
having only catalytic significance. A consistent inter- 
pretation of history along this line is only a question 
of skill. As a result, we could quite easily conclude. — 
that the primacy of pescene on in time casts no effective 
light upon the fundamental nature of conception. So, the 
facts of biology do not prove that the total significance 
of conception is that of an instrumental aid to life or 
experience, nor that its principal significance is such. 
All that we can positively say here is that conception 
does facilitate the adjustment of a living organisn, though 
it may have quite other and even much more important re- 
lations.- 

As far as I can see, the Vitalists have not esta- 
blished their thesis for the derivation of the concept, 
though, if they had, the conception of the exclusively 
instrumental value of the concept with respect 60 life. 
might well follow. But although the vitalistic attempt 
at proof may have failed, this does not imply that the 
instrumentalistic theory may not otherwise be established. 
There is another line of approach to substantially the 
same conclusion, which, in my opinion, carries much more 
weight. ‘This we may call the psychological approach and 


shall proceed to its consideration. 
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The introspective observation and analysis of the 
actual quale and functioning within consciousness can lead 
to a philosophic statement, and this seems to be the most 
distinctive approach to Pragmatism as exemplified by 
William James. While one is immersed in a state of con- 
sciousness or engaged in a psychical process, it is pos- 
sible to shift one's attention from the immediate enjoy- 
ment or content to the observation of the state or process 
itself. This step is sometimes quite difficult as the 
shift of attention may, very easily, destroy the state 
or erase the content, but with care it can be done. In 
this kind of effort William James was undoubtedly endowed 
with exceptional skill, and has unquestionably made highly 
valuable discoveries. But not only did this sort of re- 
search contribute an important part of his psychological 
theory, it also formed a significant part of his philoso- 
phical base. His theory concerning the nature and func- 
tioning of perception and conception appears to be very 
largely grounded on such research, and that is the phase 
which concerns us most particularly here. 

James' root finding is probably best given by a 
direct quotation of his own words. In his Some Problems 


of Philosophy he has said: 
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wit ay euden Gan succeed in abatracting from. 
all conceptual interpretation and lapse back into 
his immediate sensible life at this very moment, 
he will find it to be what someone has called a 
big blooming buzzing confusion, as free from con- 
tradiction in its ‘much-at-oneeness* as it is all 
alive and evidently there. | 

"Out of this aboriginal sensible muchness atten- 
tion carves out objects, which conception then names 
and identifies forever--in the sky ‘constellations', 
on the earth 'beach', 'sea', 'cliff', 'bushes', 
‘srass'. Out of time we cut ‘days’ and ‘nights', 
‘'summers' and 'winters'. We say what each part 
of the sensible continuum is, and all these ab- 
stracted whats are concepts. 

"The intellectual life of man consists almost 
wholly in his substitution of a conceptual order 
for the perceptual order in which his experience 
originally comes." 


In a foobnote James acknowledges the obvious fact 
that this account of the ‘aboriginal sensible flux' directly 
contradicts that which Kant gave. As this contrast is 
historically of prime philosophic importance and implies 
quite diverse interpretations of the function of conceptu- 


ality or understanding, I quote the relevant statement from 


the Critique of Pure Reason: 
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"But the conjunction (conjunctio) of a manifold 
in the intuition never can be given us by the senses; 
it peunet therefore be contained in the pure form 
of sensuous intuition, for it is a spontaneous act 
of the faculty of representation. And as we must, 
to distinguish it from sensibility, entitle this 
faculty understanding; so all conjunetion--whether 
conscious or unconscious, be it of the manifold in 
intuition, sensuous or non-sensuous, or of several 
conceptions--is an act of understanding. To this 
act we shall give the general appellation of syn- 
thesis, thereby to indicate, at the same time, that 
we cannot represent anything as conjoined in the 
object without having previously conjoined it our- 
selves." 

James goes on to say, not quite consistently but 
I think correctly: "The reader must decide which account 
agrees best with his own actual experience." 

But despite James' virtual acknowledgment in the 
last quotation that there may be a relativity of individual 
psychology involved in the differences in the formulations 
of the sensibly given, as between himself and Immanuel Kant, 
he proceeds in his subsequent philosophic development as 
though his own finding were universally established fact 
and thus would seem to be guilty of the pevohelodiatts 
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fallacy--his own designation--which he, himself, has de- 
fined as “the confusion of his own--the psychologist's—- 
standpoint with that of the mental fact about which he is 
making his report." It may, quite possibly, be admitted 
that, given the perceptual base which James found through 
the examination of his own psychical processes, much, if 
not all, of his epistemological theory concerning the 
office of percepts and concepts follows reasonably enough. 
But can an epistemology of universal validity be estab- 
lished in this way? Have we perhaps a statement which 

is valid for an individual or a psychological type but 

not valid as a general truth? Both Hume and Kant most 
certainly found the given of sensibility in quite other 
form, and this fact cannot be casually swept aside. The 
contrast is radical; for James a continuum of 'much-at-~ 
onceness' in which manyness is given, fused in an original 
witty of a paseepbualfiby into whi ch ths cong ophua 
power casts ‘cuts' which are extracted as discrete enti- 
ties, both static and timeless; for Hume and Kant, a mani- 
fold of atomic elements which, for Kant, are conjoined in- 
to unified wholes by the conceptual understanding and the 
transcendental unity of apperception of the Self. For 
James, the conceptual function introduces separation into 
' discrete elements by abstraction from an original unified 
totality, while, for Kant, the conceptual understanding 


conjoins into the object from an originally given mani- 
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| 


fold, and thus is a synthesizing function. From such 
contrasted bases quite different epistemologies must 
follow and correspondingly different metaphysical con- 
ceptions. 

Neither the descriptive picture of Immanuel Kant 
nor that of William James stands unsupported by other 
testimony. lt is a historical fact that Kant's view was 
largely accepted by Western philosophy since his day, but 
the experience of the pure perceptual as given by William 
James appears highly consonant with the view which holds 
the predominant place in the Orient. We are indebted to 
Dr. F. S. C. Northrop for bringing this characteristic of 
oriental thought and valuation into clear relief in his 
The Meeting of Hast and West. Indeed, Dr. Northrop builds 
a convincing case for the thesis that just in this valua- 
tion of the pure perceptually given we find the prime dif- 
ferentiation in the psychical outlook of oriental and 
occidental man. Therefore, we cannot in a quick or off-~ 
hand manner decide that either view is exclusively true, 
for here we do not have a conceptually deduced conclusion 
available for objective logical analysis nor an objective 
datum checkable by scientific method, since the given datum 
is psychic in the sense of a conscious process apprehended 
by itself, rather than psychological in the sense of being 
apprehended by another. The self-observing consciousness 


gives a material which is mostly beyond the reach of eriti- 
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cism because it is subjective, and so, at least provision- 
ally, we must accept it as valid for the individual re- 
porting what he finds. Unquestionably, we must recognize 
a difference in competency in the self-examination, yet, 
regardless of whether the competency is limited or large, 
the finding must be determinant for the individual hin- 
self. As a consequence, the epistemology and general 
philosophy founded upon the psychic material may possess 
a substantial validity for the individual and for those 
of similar psychical type, and yet fail to authenticate 
an extrapolated general epistemology. We must assume that 
other self-determination of the psychic character of the 
pure perceptual supplies an equally valid ground fora 
quite different theory of knowledge and philosophical 
development. | 

In my own finding with respect to the perceptu- 
ally given, prior to the experience of the transformation 
process reported in Chapter II of Part I, the material 
seemed of identical nature with that described by Kant. 
Subsequently, when reading James' report, I made a re- 
examination and found the perceptual material to be con-= 
sonant with his statement. But repeated svendietiona 
since then have given me either the continuum or the mani-~ 
fold, and I do not find myself able to determine that the 


one view is more profound or truer than the other. This 
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fact has forced the provisional view that the finding 

is conditioned by individual psychology and that the 
ultimate or objective nature of the pure perceptual is 
such that it possesses both characters at the same time. 
This seems like a contradiction and probably is a para- 
dox, but it is scarcely more difficult to accept than the 
physicist's experience of the phenomena of light which 
requires a description in terms of both corpuscles and 
undulating waves. 

We derive from Kantiand James two radically con- 
trasting theories of the origin, office, and nature of 
the conceptual understanding. For James, the concept is 
derived from the percept, is at all times dependent upon 
the percept for its ultimate meaning, and, in the end, 
fulfills itself by eventuating in a perceptual state of 
consciousness or experience; but for Kant the conceptual 
ordes.is a priori, that is, not derived from perceptual 
experience, and though not known by the relative conscious— 
ness prior to experience in time, is, nonetheless, tran- 
scendental in its nature and thus prior in its essence; 
it integrates the raw perceptual material, depends upon 
the latter for the predication of actuality, but not for 
the determination of the form of understanding. There is 
a considerable area of agreement between Kant and the Prag- 


matists in that they both view the office of the concept 
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as related to the perceptual material. Indeed, it will 
be remembered that the first statement of the Pragmatic 
theory grew out of Peirce's meditation upon the implica- 
‘tions of certain portions of the Kantian thesis. But we 
can hardly conclude that this interpretation is true to 
the whole meaning of the Kantian philosophy, since modern 
Idealism is derived from this source, both in its Ration- 
_alistic and Voluntaristic forms. Truly, Kant conceived 
a puissant and pregnant philosophy! It is true that the 
Kantian treatment of the concept is moderately pejorative 
when compared to the view of the older Rationalists, but 
44 much less pejorative than James' treatment, since the 
latter views the concept as no more than a dependent at- 
tachment to the perceptual: order. For Kant; the concept, 
had a transcendental genesis, and therefore, a degree. 
of authority which was. pnaerendeny of the perceptual order. 
Conceptual thought = develop a” systen in Lts: 
own terms, employing concepts, aiherated from ‘all percep- 
tual reference, as is done in the most formal and most 
pure form of mathematics. In this case, the terms have 
been viewed as ‘meaningless' , and certainly appear as 
meaningless if 'meaning' ‘is restricted to a perceptual © 
referent. In terms oF James’ oe the pure perceptual 
continuum forms an order’ in itself which, has no need of 


4 


the intromission of any conceptual element in order that 
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it may have existence. This order, according to James, 
has no meaning but is simply itself, or its own meaning, 
if we may so speak. ‘Meaning', in James' sense of the 
word, is an attribute or quality of the concept when it 
serves the office of pointing to the perceptual order, or 
some portion of it, and the terminal value of the concept 
lies in the perceptual experience to which it points. 

Now, in James' view, there are two interconnections be- 
‘Senses the conceptual and the perceptual, (1) the birth of 
the concept out of the perceptual matrix, and (2) the re- 
lationship of pointer on the part of the concept to the 
perceptual in relatively or ultimately terminal phases. 
That the concept can and does serve the office of pointer 
to a perceptual experience is not questioned here, so long 
as this ‘meaning’ of the concept is not taken in the priva- 
tive sense. But can we truly say that the concept is born 
out of the perceptual matrix? If it is in some sense born 
out of that matrix, can we derive its complete character 
and nature from the perceptual source? These questions we 
shall proceed to examine. 

If the conceptual were something exclusively de- 
rived from the perceptual and dependent upon the latter 
for its possibility, as the tail of a dog is dependent 
upon the dog, then self-contained conceptual systems would 


not be possible. But we do have such conceptual systems. 
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Further, when we consider the inner form or organization 
of the conceptual systems and of the perceptual order, 

we find radical discrepancies. One is not the duplication 
of the other, as James himself has shown at some length. 
Attempts to build a conceptualistic philosophy which shall 
embrace the totality of the perceptual have failed, broken 
by the dilemmas of many apparently unsolvable problems. 
This we shall illustrate by one instance, i.e., that of 
the characters of the conceptual and the perceptual con- 
tinua. The conceptual continuum consists of an infinity 
of terms, no two of which may be selected in such a way 
that there will not be an infinity of other terms between 
them, yet each term is static and completely determinant. 
There are no gaps in the continuum but also no flow or 
flux and no becoming. In contrast, the perceptual con- 
tinuum consists of no completely. determinant terms, but 
only of parts which stand out in the sense of more or 
less, and all inter-connected by a stream of becoming, 
such that no term is identical to any other, or even with 
itself, and stands in no fixed unchanging relationship to 
any other. Clearly, these two continua are radically dif- 
ferent. We cannot set up a two-term relationship between 
‘the elements or parts of one and those of the other. We 
cannot do this, as suggested by Dr. Northrop, even though 


the two-term relationship is conceived as freely in the 
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form of one-one, one-many, and many-one. If the per- 
ceptually given were in the form of a manifold, as Kant 
found it to be, such a two-term relationship might be 
quite. conceivable, but we are at present viewing the 
perceptually given in the form which James gave it. In 
this form it is a flow or flux, and thus not consisting 
of determinant terms with which a two-term correlation 
is possible. So we must conclude that the inner form or 
organization of the conceptual systems and perceptual 
order are aed atively different, and not merely dif- 
ferent in degree but diverse in the sense of being in- 
commensurable. 

But while the conceptual and the perceptual are 
orders or systems incommensurable to each other, so that 
the one is ineffable with respect to the other, they un- 
questionably do interact. Something in the conceptual 
system is derived from the perceptual order. of this 
there can be no doubt. However, this fact of something 
contained in the conceptual, which is derived from the 
perceptual, does not imply that the conceptual in its 
total or its essential nature is derived from the per- 
ceptual. What we have, rather, is the meeting of two 
powers or modes of the total consciousness that are in 
their surface manifestation alien to each other, however 


much they may be fused in their root source. What is be- 
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ing suggested here is a fusion or identity in a common 
root combined with parallelity in manifestation, rather 
than a causal connection on the surface. Because of the 
commonality of the root, interaction is possible, but be- 
cause of independence in essential development, each ac- 
cording to its own law--or swadharma--there is an in- 
eluctable incommensurability in the inherent character 
of conception and perception. We can illustrate the 
interaction combined with essential incommensurability 
by the figure of conceiving of the perceptual flux as 
stream or a sea of flowing currents into which the con- 
ceptual enters as a determinate vessel and brings forth 
a portion of the perceptual water. The concept in its 
impure or mixed form consists of both the water and the 
vessel. The water is derived from the perceptual, while 
the vessel is note Pure conceptuality is a development 
in terms of the vessel alone, without the water. 

When Kant said, “but, though all our knowledge 
begins with experience, it by no means follows that all 
arises out of experience", he made one of the most pro- 
found observations in the whole history of philosophy. 
("Knowledge" here is to be understood in the sense of 
conceptual knowledge.) The implication is that in the 
conceptual and perceptual we have two orders, neither of 


which is derived from the other. As a result, each is 
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capable of independent or autonomous development in ac-— 
cordance with its own nature. The perceptual does not 
need the souceptadl in order that empiric life may sur-_ 
vive, as is abundantly demonstrated by the lower forms 
of organism. Likewise, however much it may be true that 
within our ordinary experience the conceptual order does 
not manifest until brought into contact with experience, 
yet the conceptual is capable of operating in its own 
terms and in accordance with its own law, in high dis- 
regard for all perceptual elements. It does not even 
need the Kantian transcendental forms of perception, i.e., 
space and time, as is demonstrated in the development of 
formal mathematical systems. We do not need to decide 
that one order gives truth while the other does not, or 
that truth attaches exclusively to a relationship between 
the two; nor do we face the necessity of concluding that 
one is real while the other is unreal. Perhaps we are 
not yet able to answer questions of this sort in the 
ontological sense, but we can recognize that, relative 
to individual psychology, the one or the other order 
carries the greater, or even exclusive, reality-value 
and truth-value, and thus open the door to a larger 
mutuality of understanding and consideration. 

Conceding that the perceptual and conceptual 


orders are, as they stand manifested to our relative 
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consciousness, of distinct nature, neither, in its es- 
sential character, being derived from the other, then 

we may well inquire as to the innate character of each. 
Is one substantive while the other is only functional, 

or is each both functional and substantive, etc.? For 
Janes, it is clear that primary substantiality attached 
to the perceptual, as being both the source and the ter- 
minal of the conceptual, while the conceptual entered in- 
to the picture preponderantly as a function Or. active 
agent which is valuable mainly as it leads a6 something 
beyond itself--a something which is always perceptual. 
None the less, the conceptual is granted a degree of sub- 
stantive value, apparently in the form of vague images _ 
which are associated with some-—but not all--concepts, 
and can be objects of contemplation. But clearly a 
‘vague image’ is not itself of conceptual character, put 
a form of percept, and so we are forced to conclude that 
dames did not grant to the conceptual order a conceptual 
substantiality qua conceptual. Thus the conceptual qua 
soucep tual appears as fine tional oni. But it is quite 
otherwise with the perceptual. It would appear that James 
viewed the perceptual as primarily, if not wholly, sub- 
stantive: as is indicated by the following quotation: 


"The perceptual flux as such... means nothing, and is 





what it immediately is." Yet there are interpretations 


of the perceptual that vary radically from this view, as 
in the case of all those views wherein the percept is re- 
garded as merely the occasion which arouses the conceptual 
understanding into waking consciousness. Clearly, on such 
a view the perceptual serves a functional office, either 
as a part or the whole of its sini fiesnee, idicewise:. 
there are interpretations of the conceptual which give it 
substantive value, even in the sense of prime or exclusive 
substantive value, as for example is the case in the philo- 
sophy of Spinoza. Clearly there are important differences 
here, of tatesonstation or of insight, which require our 
further consideration. | 

What do we mean by function and substance? Of 
these two, the meaning of function is reasonably clear. 
As used in this discussion, we may understand function 
as an activity, process, or constituent, which is depend-— . 
ent for its value, significance, etc., upon something else. 
Substance or the substantive is that which is to be under- 
stood as in some measure the self-existent and the sub- 
strate of properties or processes, thus terminal or rela- 
tively terminal with respect to values, significance, etc. 
There are philosophies which abandon the notion of sub- 
scence entirely, as in the case of David Hume, much of 
Positivism, and a large part, if not the whole, of Buddhis- 
tic philosophy, but we shall not discuss this actualistic 


thea 
theory at this time as it does not appear to be meaning 
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affirmed by William James. Practically, from the psycho- 
logical or psychic standpoint, we may view the distinc- 
tion between the substantive and the functional as being 
such that the substantive may be an object of contemplation 
for its own sake, more or less completely, and thus rela- 
tively or absolutely terminal, whereas the functional is 
not such a contemplative or terminal object, but is only 

a means for reaching such. 

In the history of thought it is Rationalism or 
Intellectualism that has affirmed Substantialism and the 
state of contemplation as the final state of blessedness, 
as is notable in the philosophies of Spinoza and of Leib- 
nitze Or, again, as brought out by Sri Aurobindo in the 
following quotation: “For it is asserted to us by the 
pure reason and it seems to be asserted to us by Vedanta 
that as we are subordinate and an aspect of this Move- 
ment, so the movement is subordinate and an aspect of 
something other than itself, of a great timeless, space- 
less Stability, sthanu, which is immutable, inexhaustible 
and umexpenied. not acting though containing all this 
action, not energy, but pure srtecenoest” In contrast, 
it is empiric insight which has led to the non-substan- 
tialistic or nihilistic view that there is nothing but 
the movement, inhering in nothing else, as exemplified 


by David Hume and the Buddhists. 
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But though the vast rationalistic tradition af- 
firms a substantive Existent, which is not revealed by 
sensuous experience, however profoundly emetic insight 
may be developed, the question arises as to whether this 
existent is real, something more than aspeculative.con- 
struct, and, if it is real, is its nature conceptual? 
That there is a real Existent, which is not given to the 
sensuous consciousness, however acutely developed, is 
affirmed by more than the pure reason. Thus, quoting 
again from Aurobindo: 


2 


"But there is a supreme experience” and supreme 
intuition by which we go back behind our surface 
self and find that this becoming, change, succes- 
sion are only a mode of our being and that there is 
that in us which is not involved at all in the 
becoming. Not only can we have ene intuition of 
this that is stable and eternal in us, not only 
can we have a glimpse of it in experience behind 
the veil of continually fleeting becomings, but 

we can draw back into it and live in it entirely, 
so effecting an entire change in our external life, 
and in our attitude, and in our action upon the 
movement of the world. And this stability im which 


we can so live is precisely that which the pure 


Reason has already given us, although it can be 
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arrived at without reasoning at all, without know- 
ing previously whatit is,--it is pure existence, 
eternal, infinite, indefinable, not affected by 

the succession of Time, not involved in the ex- 
tension of Space, beyond form, quantity, quality,-- 
Self only and absolute. "1° 
Here we have affirmed a substantial Base, affirmed by 

the pure reason, intuition and mystical realization, 

but it is clearly not a Substance composed of conceptual 
stuff any more than it is of a sensuous perceptual nature. 
So, while on the whole the Western rationalistic thinkers, 
who have affirmed the reality of the non-sensuous sub- 
stantial, have given the impression of meaning a con- ~ 
ceptual sort of substance, this may well be an error of 
interpretation and even of understanding on their own part. 
In other words, the intelligibly or rationally given of 
which they spoke may well have been Reason plus something 
more. This I am convinced was eus..case What they saw 
clearly was that here was a somewhat which had no part in 
sensuous experience, in fact was quite other than that, 

but which was certainly given to profound insight. Then, 
if there is only perceptual and conceptual knowledge, it 
belonged to the conceptual order. But it may belong to 
another more transcendental order of consciousness which 

is only isolated with difficulty. Provisionally, then we 
may say that the pure Existent is neither conceptual nor 


perceptual. 
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Whether or not there is a conceptual substan- 
tiality, of a nature not reducible to percepts ora 
transcendental order, is a question we shall leave open 
here. The essential point of the present critique of 
the Pragmatist epistemology in general, and that of 
William James in particular, is the thesis that the con- 
ceptual order is not completely derivable from the per- 
ceptual, and that its meaningful reference is not ex- 
clusively to an ultimately perceptual referent. And 
then there remains at least a possible a priori referent, 
which the concept may mean, even though the whole office 
of the conceptual order mae be that of instrumentalisn, 
one way or the other. 

ae * * aK 

There can be no doubt but that the fundamental 
maxim of Pragmatism is of authentic utility in many appli- 
cations. This is particularly true in the case of natural 
science, but 'science' in this sense means a particular 
way or form of knowledge, and not knowledge in every pos- 
sible sense. Natural science is a body of knowledge de- 
limited by its own methodology. This science is governed 
by three heuristic principles, as follows: (1) The data 
or material of scientifie knowledge is grounded in sensual 
observation, and restricted to the generally possessed 


sensory equipment. (2) The organizational concepts or 
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theories introduced to form the mass of poteoten cbecryae 
tion into a conceptually thinkable system are invented or 
intuited postulations. (3) The interpretative postulates 
must be of such a character that consequences may be in- 
ferred of such a nature that they are verifiable or dis- 
provable by an indicated observation either with or without 
a devised experiment. But such a methodology uses con- 
cepts ina way that satisfies the Pragmatic prescription. 
Clearly, science in this sense is for a program or purpose 
and not a detached presentment of the real as an object 
for pure contemplation. Theory is an instrument toward 
a practical end, in the philosophical sense of the tern, 
although, of course, this practicality is not necessarily 
to be limited to the sense of a narrow utilitarianisn. 
Yet, although meted: eevenes is unavoidably a 
source of truth only in the pragmatic sense, owing to 
the limitations imposed by the methodology, nonetheless, 
an analysis of the attitudes revealed by at least some 
scientists suggests a feeling for knowledge in a more 
ultimate sense, such as that of the Gnosis. Why else the 
predominant preference for ‘pure science', as contrasted 
to applied science, on the part of the greater scientific 
thinkers? Here we have revealed an orientation to truth, 
not as a means to some practical accomplishment, bub rather 
as an end or value in itself. Of course, a conceptual 


formulation of truth is less than Gnostic Truth, and the 
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Gnosis is not grounded in a sensuous base, as natural 
science is, yet the feeling for truth as a value in it- 
self, however inadequately it may be conceived, is the 
sign of an interest which is more than pragmatic. In 
fact, it is a well recognized principle among the pure 
research thinkers that a motivation guided by a consider- 
ation of possible practical utility acts as a barrier to 
successful research. The pure search for truth, what- 
ever it may be, is the royal road to fruitful results, 
not alone in the development of detached theory, but 

even in the laying of the bases for future utilitarian 
applications. We may even say that the pure scientist, 
however much he may be restricted to the employment of 

a pragmatic methodology, is, nonetheless, motivated by 

a love of truth as a terminal value. Thus the Pragmatist 
theory of cognition is not sufficient to explain the whole 
of the scientific process, just as the logistic inter- 
pretation of mathematics is inadequate to achieve an 
understanding of mathematical creativeness. 

The degree to which our scientific disciplines 
confirm the Pragmatist theory of knowledge varies with 
the sciences. The sciences most closely related to 
empiric life, i.e., the biological sciences and psycho- 
logy, most largely confirm the Pragmatist theory, as 


might well be anticipated, since this school is most 
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closely oriented to this division of science. But this 
theory is progressively less adequate in the other sciences 
as they become more and more mathematical, and it fails 
most notably in the interpretation of pure mathematics—- 
the field in which the New Realism has its greatest strength. 
Whether or not pure mathematics consists only of conceptual 
elements, it certainly is freed from admixture with the 
perceptual and thus is not subject to the methodology of 
the empiric sciences. So the Pragmatist theory has only 
a restricted validity even in tne field of science itself. 
The general thesis of Pragmatism, that there is = 
non-intellectual form of knowledge or awareness, is one 
which can hardly be questioned, but the further thesis 
that this non-intellectual form is more fundamental and 
comprehensive does not necessarily follow, or it may be 
true in some respects and not in others. Further, the 
Pragnatists class this other form as perceptive in the 
sense of being experiential, with experience defined as 
"the entire process of phenomena, of present data con- 
sidered in their raw immediacy." If then we take a concept 
from out of a part of the perceptual flow, it is clear that 
the total flux is more than the concept, but the latter in 
its universality has an extension reaching far beyond any 
particular concrete experience. Thus, in one sense the 


perceptual is more comprehensive than the conceptual, but 
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in another sense the reverse is the case. Which kind of 
comprehension is the vaster is a aueution on which we may 
never find agreement, since the relativity of individual 
psychology and insight is determinant here. Again, with 
respect to the question as to which is the more fundamental, 
much depends upon the theory of the origin of the concept | 
and percept which the thinker entertains. If the concep- 
tual is viewed as wholly derived from the perceptual matrix, 
then clearly the latter is more fundamental, but if both 
are viewed as derived from a common source, but not the one 
derived from the other, then there does not appear any simple 
way in which we could determine that either is more funda- 
mental in the ontological sense. 

Pragmatism is not only anti-intellectualistic, it 
is also pro-sensationalistic, or pro-vitalistic, or pro- 
expepientialistic, meaning by this that sensational experi- 
ence and life are more fundamental and more bedded in the 
Real than the concepts of the intellect, or the intellectual 
order as such. One may agree with Pragmatism with respect 
to its anti-intellectualism in the sense that intellectualism 
means the identification of things with what we know of them 
in reflective thought--with nothing left over--and yet diverge 
with respect to the Pragmatist view relative to vitalism and 
sensationalism. There is a Gnostic or supramental Knowledge 


which is quite other than sensational cognition, or vital 
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intuition or perceptual intuition, yet this Knowledge 

is ‘truly more fundamental and comprehensive than the 
conceptual order. Pragmatism is not only anti-intellect- 
ualistic but it is also anti-transcendentalistic, and 

the primary focus of the present critique is aimed at 

the latter feature. 

Transcendentalism may be no more than a postulate 
of the reason, in which case it is a speculative construct 
not grounded in experience or any other form of immediacy, 
but it may also be a conceptual construction based upon 
direct Realization, such as may be known as Gnostic or 
Mystical Enlightenment. For a consciousness that has no 
acquaintance with direct Realization the notion of a tran- 
scendental Reality tends to appear fantastic, since it does 
not seem to be a content of common experience, and does not 
seem to be a hecessity for the reasoning process, except, 
perhaps, in the restricted Kantian usage of the notion. 
From this latter point of view, the hypothesis of a tran- 
scendental Hxistent, however much it may facilitate a philo- 
sophic formulation, suffers by the defect that it can never 
be authenticated by common experience, and thus it appears 
more in the spirit of natural science to abandon the notion 
entirely and proeeed to the construction of philosophic in- 
terpretation exclusively in terms of concepts which mean 
elements, complexes, relationships, or processes lying with- 


in the limits of experience. But for a consciousness which 
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has had or possesses direct acquaintance with direct 
Gnostic Realization, such procedure inevitably appears 
to be arbitrary and inadequate. The latter may grant 
that, if we cut off that section of total consciousness 
which we may call the human empiric and conceptual con- 
sciousness, then the Pragmatist epistemology and general 
philosophy forms a substantially accurate interpretation, 
but it would be only partial and could not satisfy more 
than a part of human need, since a portion of the total 
human need requires the Transcendental for its fulfill- 
ment. From this standpoint, Pragmatism is inadequate, 
and even in a measure malicious, since its orientation 
to the empiric is exclusive or privative. 

It may be contended that mystical or Gnostic Reali- 
zation is a form of experience and may therefore be emn- 
braced within the Pragmatic meaning of the term, and there- 
fore be a possible referent in the forms of Pragmatic 
epistemology. The expression "mystical experience" does 
occur in literature, as in the cases of both William James 
and Sri Aurobindo, but to validate such usage the meaning 
of the term "experience" must be widened substantially be- 
yond that given in Baldwin's Dictionary and which appears 
as the sense directly affirmed or implied in Pragmatist 
‘philosophy. No doubt, mystical states of consciousness do 
occur as events in the life of the individual, and to this 


extent we are dealing with a process in time, and the event 
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itself is a phenomenon. To this degree we may validly 
speak of a mystical or Gnostic experience. But it is 
quite otherwise when we consider the meaningful content 
of the states. At least some of these--and all that are 
authentically Gnostic--have a content which is timeless 
and Noumenal, and thus fall outside the definition. I 
believe the definition of “experience” as given is per- 
fectly sound and is in conformity with the general under- 
standing of the term, but if we take "experience" in this 
restricted sense, then it becomes necessary to recognize 
other forms of immediacy, such as Gnostic immediacy. 

A Gnostic immediacy may be the referent of a body 
of conceptual thought, in which case we may fear the con- 
ceptual or reflective thought as significant only in the 
instrumental sense, but it would not be instrumental to an 
sipiete immediacy, and, therefore, not identical with the 
instrumentalism of Pragmatic epistemology. But while this 
is clear where the Gnostic Realization is sharply defined 
as neither thought nor experience, as in the case of prepara- 
tory meditation in which intellective and sensuous process 
is silenced, there remains the case of Gnostic insight which 

is not pure but mixed with conceptual or empiric elements, 
| or both, and in this case there can be confusion in inter- 
pretation. The actual state of consciousness of an indivi- 


dual may seem to be pure or simple, whereas, in point of 
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fact, sufficiently profound criticism will reveal that 

it is a complex of functions or faculties. The Gnostic 
and the empiric may be so fused as to seem to be of one 
saneweas with sense-experience, but this fusing may occur 
between the Gnostic and intellective thought with the re- 
sult that the whole soupies appears to be simply the pure 
Reason. Here lies the source of the self-evident truths 
and innate ideas which formed so important a part of 
Rationalistic thought before the time of Kant. But while 
Kant made it clear what the pure reason qua reason is and 
took a pejorative attitude toward the Transcendent in the 
Gnostic sense, thus tying reason to experience in the nar- 
row sense, the Reality for Gnostic Realization does not 
therefore cease to be, nor does the fusion of a partial 
Gnostic insight and reason cease to carry authority. What 
he did, in this respect, was the isolation of reason qua rea- 
son, and did not thereby invalidate the insight of the 
Rationalists and the Platonists. 

But whether or not the Platonic ideas or self- 
evident truths or innate ideas are grounded in pure reason 
or a combination of the Gnosis and reason, the rationalistic 
method remains valid as a philosophic process, once the in- 
sight is given. Philosophy can be, in some range of its. 
activity at least, a deductive development on the analogue 


of mathematics. And it would be no more necessary for this 
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kind of philosophy to justify its sondtusions- by reference 
to a narrow empiricism than it is for pure mathematics. 
We are by no means justified in assuming that all Truth 
is correlated with the empiric 6 the narrow sense of the 
definition. | 
What I am here suggesting is that the alternative 

of Empiricism is not necessarily Intellectualism nor Ration- 
alism in the sense of a pure reason, in the Kantian meaning 
of the term, 4s a source of knowledge independent of sense- 
perception. The alternative may be a philosophy grounded 
upon a third form of cognition which is more fundamental, 
more primitive, and more authoritative than either sense- 
perception--and likewise perceptive intuition and vitalistic 
intuition--or conceptual cognition. The present work is by 
no means unique in that it is a formulation of a philosophy 
of that sort, as can be verified by reference to the main 
streams of Indian philosophy and at least the philosophy of 
| Plotinus among the Greeks. The.standpoint is presented very 
clearly in the following quotation from Plotinus. 

"External objects present us only with appearances. 

Concerning them, therefore, we may be said to possess 

opinion rather than knowledge. The distinctions in 

the actual world of appearance are of import only to 

ordinary and practical men. Our question lies with 


the ideal reality that exists behind appearance. How 
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does ‘the mind perceive these ideas? Are they 
without us, and is the reason, like sensation, 
occupied with objects external to itself? What 
certainty could we then have, what assurance that 
our perception was infallible? The object per- 
ceived would be something different from the mind 
perceiving it. We should have then an image in- 
stead of reality. It would be monstrous to believe 
for a moment that the mind was unable to perceive 
ideal truth exactly as it is, and that we had not 
certainty and real knowledge concerning the world 

of intelligence. It follows, therefore, that this 
region of truth is not to be investigated as a thing 
external to us, and so only imperfectly known. It 
is within us. Here the objects we contemplate and 
that which contemplates are identical,--both are 
thought. The supaees cannot surely know an object 
different from itself. The world of ideas lies with- 
in our intelligence. Truth, therefore, is not the 
agreement of our apprehension of an external object 
with the object itself. It is the agreement of the 
mind with itself. Consciousness, therefore, is the 
sole basis of certainty. The mind is its own witness. 
Reason sees in itself that which is above itself as 


its source; and again, that which is below itself as 


still itself once more. 
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"Knowledge has three degrees--Opinion, Science, 





Illumination. The means or instrument of the first 
is sense; of the second, dialectic; of the third, 
intuition. To the last I subordinate reason. It 
is absolute knowledge founded on the identity of 


the mind knowing with the object mown." 1+ 


Here we have recognized three forms of knowledge, 
i.e., Opinion, or Perception in modern terms; Science, 
or Conceptual Cognition; and Illumination, or Transcend- 
ental Cognition, or Introception in the terminology of 
the present work. Reason, Science, or Conceptual Cogni- 
tion occupies an intermediate position between the other 
two, but is seen as having its source in that which is 
above, or Illumination, and stands in a relationship of 
hierarchical superiority to the sense-perception which 
lies below. Plotinus! philosophy is grounded upon Reali- 
zation, and not upon mere inventive speculation, and, 
therefore, what we have is a relationship in the hierarchy 
of knowledge which is found by self-examination. Thus it 
is grounded in a self-searching similar to that on which 
William James grounded his theory of the relationship be- 
tween the concept and the percept, though the found re- 
lationship was radically antithetical. What are we to 


conclude about such disagreement? Is one competent and 
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correct and the other incompetent and in error? Or, 
shall we assume equal competency, but with difference 

of results growing out of difference of perspective? I 
think that an affirmative answer to the last question 
will afford the juster view. At any rate, assuming that 
it is the most just view, then it would follow that James' 
view that concepts are born exclusively out of percepts 

is a part truth, valid only if the word "exclusively" is 
expunged... The authority of Illumination is too great to 
be disregarded. 

If reason, or the intelligible order, or the con- 
ceptual order, is derived from a source above it, and is 
in hierarchical transcendence with respect to the percep- 
tual order standing below it, then it will most naturally 
have affinity to the Illuminative orderaf cognition, greater 
and more immediate than the affinity between the latter 
and perceptual cognition, though there is abundant ground 
for recognizing that a correlation of the latter sort, 
which proceeds around or short-circuits the reason, does 
exist. But the difference suggested as between these two 
types of correlation is analogous to the difference in 
military communications, known as communication through 
channels and around channels. | 

A certain important consequence follows from the 


inter-relationship of the three types of cognition as 
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given by Plotinus, and that is that the universal of 

ene conceptual order is in closer affinity to the Illu- 

minative Cognition than is the particular. In other 

words, that which appears from the standpoint of con- 

crete sense-perception as abstraction away from the in- 

mediately given, i.e., the general concept, when viewed 

from the perspective of Illuminative Cognition, is closer 

to thé immediately given, and is closest when the con- 

cept is most general and therefore most universal. Since 

it is from general or universal concepts that the largest 

deductive development is possible, it follows that a philo- 

sophy grounded on the Illuminative Cognition would elaborate 

itself mainly as a deductive system, which does not derive 

its authority, however much it may derive illustration, from 

sense-perception, or from perceptual intuition or vitalistic 

intuition. Here we can see the possibility of a mathematic 

which is not mere logicism or formalism, but, rather, a 

revelation of truth as it is behind appearance or phenomena. 
These considerations should throw light upon the 

philosophy of Spinoza, both with respect to its substance 

and forme This philosophy purports to be a necessary de- 

velopment, in mathematical form, of certain fundamental 

conceptions, so ‘hat the truth of the consequences depends 

upon the truth of the antecedents, with no need of any 


other kind of dependence. Truth in this sense may be 
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viewed as a legislative authority with respect to experi- 
ence. Of course, for a consciousness which is grounded 
solely in perceptual immediacy a development of this kind 
seems peculiarly irrelevant, but to a consciousness that 
commences with a mystical or Gnostic immediacy, of the 
type reported by Plotinus, the case is quite different. 

In the latter instance, the knowledge with which the 
system begins is known originally and immediately and 
with far stronger assurance and authority than anything 
given through perception. From this standpoint a critique 
of Spinoza would consist of the following three phases: 
(1) Is the initial insight based upon the Reason alone, 
or is it grounded on some other power of consciousness? 
(2) Are the initial conceptions correct formulations of 
an adequate insight? (3) Is the logical development 
correct? The question would not arise as to whether the 
conclusions were authenticated by experience. They might 
or might not conform to conclusions drawn from experience, 
or, what is more likely, they might in part conform, in 
part contradict, and in part have no relation to, common 
experience. The only important practical or ethical ques- 
tion would be: Do they serve to orient consciousness in 
such a way that it tends to develop toward, or awaken to, 
the initial Realization? There is something in this that 


reminds us of the Pragmatist maxim, in that the practical 
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test of a truth is by a leading of consciousness to a 
somewhat that is other than a concept, but this would be 
an inverted Pragmatisn. 
liven though we assume that the Pragmatist has 

been successful, or at least may be successful, in show- 
ing that there is no knowledge which has its original 
source in the concept, or pure conceptual order, and that 
no ultimate terminal lies in this order, yet this achieve- 
ment, by itself, is not enough to prove that the sole origin 
and the sole terminal lies in experience, in the sense de- 
fined. To justify completely the maxim, the Pragmatist 
must prove at the very least, that there is no such thing 
as Illuminative Cognition in the sense Plotinus has for- 
mulated. It is hard to see how this possibly could be done, 
any more than could a supposed non-sensuous being prove to 
our satisfaction that there is no such thihg as sensation. 
The intellective power is simply not competent to disprove 
the actuality of any immediacy, and the fact that a given 
individual or a large class of individuals has not known 
a certain type of immediacy is irrelevant so far as its 
factuality is concerned. This constitutes theessence of 


the present critique of Pragmatic epistemology; 


x. a x * 


Our discussion of Pragmatism would be incomplete 


if we failed to consider the idealistic wing of Pragmatism 
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as represented by F. C. S. Schiller. The view developed 
by this philosopher, while in fundamental methodological 
agreement with the conceptions of Dewey and James, differs 
from that of the latter philosophers in that it abandons 
their naturalistic Realism, a characteristic which is quite 
explicit in John Dewey's Logic. Schiller starts with a 
fact which has been of prime importance for all Idealism 
Since Bishop Berkeley. This fact is expressed explicitly 
in the following words of Schiller: "The simple fact is 
that we know the Real as it is when we know it; we know 
nothing whatever about what it is apart from that process."*¢ 
This fact of cognition is with Schiller, as with the Ideal- 
ists generally, the foundation stone of ontology, or the 
theory of the nature of Being. Here we have a principle 
of philosophic procedure of primary importance with a large 
philosophic class, and we may profitably devote to it some 
consideration in its general form before proceeding to the 
discussion of the special form of Schiller's treatment. 

it is a fact, recognized by the more thoughtful 
Realists, as well as insisted upon by all Idealists, that 
all that we ever cognize is an existent in consciousness. 
Whether this existent is viewed as primarily a conception, 
a perception, or a volition--differences of view thatHave 


led to the classification of Idealists into sub-schools-- 
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in every case we meet this existent as a fact in con- 
sciousness. Now, while the Realist who acknowledges: all 
this would say that this fact is merely an incident charac- 
teristic of the cognitive process, which leaves the real 
Existent, as it is, unaffected, the Idealist insists that 
the characteristic of Lxistence, as it is in conscious- 
ness, is the characteristic of Existence as it is in it- 
self, or per se. Certain Idealists have attempted to 
prove logically this thesis, but with respect to this 
effort at proof the Realistic criticism under the head- 
ings of the so-called fallacies of the "fallacy of defini- 
tion by initial predication"™ and the "fallacy of the ego- 
centric predicament" does seem to be well taken. It will 
profit us to consider these critiques. | 
‘Definition by initial predication" means the de- 
fining of any idea, fact, or thing by the circumstances 
of its first manifestation to our cognition. Thus my first 
cognition of gravity might be the experience of seeing an 
organic object, such as an apple, fall from a tree. If 
then I defined gravitation in such terms that being an 
organic object was essential to the notion, I would have 
defined by initial predication. There is an obvious error 
in such a definition, since other than organic objects are 
clearly subject to gravitation, and the valid statement 


of the law must be such as will account for all instances 
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and exclude all that is not essential to the conception. 
In the case of Idealism this criticism is applied in the 
sense that the appearance of the existent in conscious— 
ness is only the accident of the first appearance, and 
may not validly be made a determinant of the Existent as 
such. Therefore, it is not proved that the Existent is 
an Existent for consciousness and only for consciousness. 
The force of this argument may well be granted, but all 
it has achieved is disproof of proof in the logical sense; 
it has not disproved the fact that the Idealist maintains 
it. Further, there is no second or other subsequent ap-— 
pearance or experience of the Existent which contrasts 
with the initial experience in this respect. In the il- 
lustration of the falling organic object the case is dif- 
ferent, since we do have subsequent experiences of falling 
inorganic objects. This fact makes a very important dif- 
ference. The error made by the Idealist in this case was 
the attempting logical proof where his real ground lies in 
immediacy, just as the greenness of a green object subsists 
in immediacy and cannot be proved. 

The so-called "fallacy of the Ego-centric predica- 
ment" is akin to that of initial predication. It is a fact 
that it is impossible to conceive of anything apart from 
consciousness, and, in particular, in terms of relative 


consciousness, it is impossible to cognize anything that 
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does not stand in a conscious relationship to a knower, . 
witness, or subject. As ordinarily conceived, this knower 
or witness is viewed as the ego, and so we have the primary 
fact of relative consciousness that all cognition stands 
in relation to a conscious ego. By ordinary, non-mystical 
means we cannot escape this. Thus, if we try to compare 
the object of consciousness with what it may be supposed. 
to be outside all relation with an eppenceiy ine eee we 
are stymied at the very beginning of our effort. We may 
compare an object as it is for pure perception with what 
it becomes for conception, but in neither case do we get 
something outside consciousness in every sense, nor do we 
find anything that is not in relationship to a cognizing 
subject. the exitieal Realist acknowledges the factuality 
of the predicament but denies that this fact is sufficient 
to justify that only ideas exist or that only objects for 
consciousness exist. Again, we may grant the validity of 
the criticism so far as the question of logical deduction 
or induction is concerned. We may quite well grant that in 
formal logical terms the Idealist does beg the question, 
put this criticism carries force only if the Realist can 
produce a conceptual system which does not involve an ana- 
logous error of equal or greater importance. 

But the Realist does beg the question much more 
egregiously than does the Idealist. For if we do predicate 


that there is an Existent outside consciousness in every 
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sense, then we are making a statement concerning that 
of which we can never know anything whatsoever. As a 
matter of knowledge, we cannot validly affirm even bare 
existence of such an Existent. If we believe in it, 
then that is an act of violent will to believe that can 
hardly be surpassed by the most superstitious religious 
belief. Further, what possible meaning attaches to the 
notion of a forever unknowable unknown for every possible 
form of cognition there may be? How can we possibly 
distinguish betwees such a supposed existence and absolute 
nothinences? 

The Idealist is on quite unassailable ground if 
he affirms only that which he knows, and which therefore 
is an existent for consciousness, and makes no affirmation 
or denial with respect to the supposed unknowable unknown 
so far as its existence is concerned, but points out that 
the notions of existence and non-existence are quite mean- 
ingless with respect to such an eternally unknowable. un- 
known. The predication of this eternally unknowable: un- 
known may have, as Schiller quite rightly notes, a prag- 
matic value as a convenient fiction, but it is the predi- 
cation, not the supposed unknown, that has the pragmatic 
value, and predication is an act within and of conscious~ 
ness. Still, if we can dispense with this predication and 


replace it with another conception of such a sort that it 
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is in principle verifiable, and which has an equal or 
greater pragmatic value, then we shall have established 
our philosophy upon a sounder base than that known to 
any form of Realism. Such a conception will be offered 
later in this work. 

So far, I believe the position taken by Schiller 
is the soundest of all the Pragmatists, but as we follow 
further his thought serious difficulties arise. In basic 
conformity with the other Pragmatists, Schiller restricts, 
or seems to restrict, consciousness to the notion of ex- 
perience. Now, in addition to the general criticism of 
this aspect of Pragmatism, given above, in the case of 
idealistic Pragmatism there are further difficulties. The 
'experianece' of Schiller, as of other Pragmatists, is the 
experience of empiric human beings, and not a total experi- 
ence of an Absolute. How does this kind of experience 
become organized into a unity, social or otherwise? With 
the realistic Pragnatist there is a possible unity provided 
by the commonality of the supposed real order outside ex- 
perience, but this order does not exist for the idealistic 
Pragmatist. Absolute Idealism provides the organizing 
modulus of either a Transcendental or of an Absolute Con- 
sciousness, but such a modulus does not exist for Schiller. 
As a result we are faced with a relativism of specific ex- 


periencings, not unified by any rational or Transcendental 
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Principle. Schiller derives an ethical metaphysic, but 
hardly provides any way of choosing between the empiric 
ethical orientations for the social body, save that of 
successful imposition. If the ethics of a Hitler were 
successfully imposed by the sword, then Hitler would have 
won the empiric argument, and there would be no higher 
ground for an adverse moral judgment. The strength of 
Schiller is his Idealism; his weakness lies in restrict- 
ing consciousness to the experience of empiric man. 
| x * * * 

It is not part of the present purpose of the writer 
to develop either a comprehensive exposition or critique 
of Pragmatism, nor, for that matter, to achieve complete- 
ness in this respect relative to any of the current schools 
of philosophy. The purpose is rather to clear the ground 
for his own formulation which involves certain incompati- 
bilities with many current views. Beyond this restricted 
purpose there is no intention of trying to prove that any 
extant system or philosophic orientation is completely 
false or unsound. It seems to the writer that all phil- 
osophies, or at least most, constitute a valid formulation, 
in at least some measure, of genuine insight into Being or 
knowledge, or of acquaintance with fact or experience. 
For the most part, error artrses through giving a too sweep- 


ing, or even exclusive, extension to views that are only 
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partial. Full recognition of the partial validities is 
freely offered, along with the critique of important defects. 
The writer feels that Pragmatism has made a dur- 
able contribution to philosophic thought, a contribution 
which may not be disregarded in any future philosophy, if 
the latter is to establish itself upon a sound basis. 
Thus the Pragmatist analysis of the percept and the con- 
cept, with their inter-relations, is a valuable continua- 
tion and advance upon the criticism of Immanuel Kant, and, 
like the production of the latter, must be taken into ac- 
count in any future metaphysic. But by an exclusive ori- 
entation to experience, so conceived as to close the door 
to the Transcendental and the type of cognition which ren- 
ders the Transcendental available to human consciousness, 
Pragmatism so far restricts the field of human conscious-— 
ness as to close the gate to those values which form the 
most essential part of the higher religion and religious 
philosophy. As a philosophy which is oriented exclusively 
to mundane interest, Pragmatism has a great deal to offer 
as a modulus in the field of action, but action is not the 
whole of man. There are rich values to be known only in 
a state of contemplation, and there comes at some time, 
at least to some men, a felt need for these values that 
transcends the desire for action. Here the orientation 


is to the substantive rather than to the activistic or. 


AbD 


functional. It may well be, as C. S. Peirce indicated 

in the quotation given earlier, that Pragmatism is a phil- 
osophy more adapted to the needs of youth than to the 
spirit of age ard maturity. Sooner or later we must all 
face the mystery of death and the dissolution of at least 
a phase: of organized consciousness. The philosophy which 
provides the greater preparation for this transition, so 
that it may be faced with confidence, trust, and even as- 
surance, would seem to have met the greater need, since 
after all the cycle of material activity plays but a small 
part in the vast reaches of Eternity. 

No doubt the supreme criterion of Pragmatist phil- 
osophy is the principle of test by consequences, which 
stands in contrast to test by source. Hqually, there can 
be no doubt that in many situations the test by conse- 
quences is the only available method by which empiric man - 
can evaluate offered conceptions. This is an application 
of the old maxim, “by their fruits you shall know then", 
but raised to a status of a universal and exclusively 
valid principle. However, with all its unquestionable 
utility, this criterion has serious limitations. A given 
empiric consciousness, and indeed the whole of empiric 
consciousness.as a type, may fail to apprehend the full 
range and bearing of the consequences, wih the result that 


a judgment of soundness, desirability, or "warranted as- 
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sertibility", or the opposite, may be made, while a full 
knowledge would reverse the judgment. We may illustrate 
the difficulty by a reference to Plato's figure of the 
cave. The man who escaped from the cave and found the 
light-world and then returned to the dwellers in the cave 
with conceptions having their base in the light—-world 
would most likely find that his conceptions were not 
acceptable to those whose cognitions were sone ined to 

the shadow-world. Conceivably, some of these conceptions 
might be verified by the test of consequences within the 
terms of the shadow-world in some degree, but to the 
largest extent they would fail of such verification. Un- 
doubtedly, for the greater part they would seem like rank 
heresy, with all the implications that follow from that. 
Tested by consequences exclusively, such conceptions would 
have little or no positive value for those who chose to 
remain bound in the cave consciousness. Suppose, though, 
that among the cave dwellers there was one or more who 
accepted the man who returned as an avatar, or a divine 
descent from a transcendent order, and then accepted in 
faith the conceptions offered because of’ their source, 
and then proceeded to think and act in conformity with 
the implications of the new and strange conceptions. 

The probable outcome would be ultimate escape from the 


cave, with the subsequent verification of the conceptions. 


ay] 


The great limitation of verification by conse- 
quence lies in the fact that it assumes the understand- 
ing and insight of the present, existing empiric man as 
the power or standard for the evaluation of the conse- 
quence. It is not hard to see how the greatest ultimate 
good and truth could appear to the perspective of the 
present empiric consciousness as something unattractive, 
unsound, and even malign. There may well be conjunctures 
in the history of empiric man when disaster can be avoided 

only by the hieratic imposition of certain truths with 
their implications. Changes wrought in the human con- 
sciousness by this means can have the effect of rendering 
the given consequences attractive, sound, and benign. In 
the two situations the test by consequences leads to quite 
divergent evaluations. 

To be sure, the Pragmatic thinkers do quite gen- 
erally accept the notion of evolution as an active operat- 
ing principle resulting in the development of human con- 
sciousness. Indeed, with John Dewey, development is a 
fundamental conception. This implies that the valuation 
based upon consequences is subject to progressive modi- 
fication, put this development is, quite naturally, viewed 
as a continuum in the evolving empiric consciousness. Yet, 
while one may recognize a degree of validity in this con- 
ception, the difficulty remains that it can be finally 


valid only on the assumption that the sole process in the 
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transformation of human consciousness is in the form of 

a continuous evolutionary development in the empiric field. 
If it is true that the total process in the transformation 
of human consciousness is in the nature of multiple con- 
tinua in discrete relationships of transcendence with 
respect to each other--as may be illustrated by the notion 
of multiple dimensions--then the conception: of development 
exclusively within the terms of one evolutionary continuum 
fails of being adequate. It is reduced to a part truth, 
which, by being insisted upon too exclusively, can retard 
the realization ofthe higher possibilities of man. 

A study of the history of Gnostic transformations 
renders quite clear the fact that here we are dealing with 
alterations of states of consciousness and of self-identi- 
fication that involve relationships of discrete tran- 
scendence, often, if not generally, manifesting incon- 
mensurability as between state and state. Here, then, we 
have at least one field in which the test by consequences 
fails. 

The test by consequences, when viewed as the sole 
criterion of truth and soundness, tends to the enthrone- 
ment of the consensus gentium as supreme authority, and, 
in the absence of universal consent, to the general exalt- 
ation of majority opinion and evaluation. This tends to 
drag culture down to the dead level of mediocrity, since 


the valuation of the majority tends to be that of the 
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medial intelligence, character, and taste. Superiority 
of truth-insight, moral standard, level of taste, etc., 
are not initially or naturally part of the medial level 
of human consciousness, but are the contribution of the 
few who stand or march in the van of human progression. 
The valuations of the latter tend to fare ill before the 
consensus gentium at the time of their presentation, how- 
ever much they may slowly percolate into. the common con- 
sciousness in the passage of time. The wenult. de that 
the test by consequences, when too greatly exalted as a 
truth and value criterion, tends to retard the develop- 
ment of the higher possibilities in human consciousness. 
If the goal of man is to exceed himself, if this goal is 
such that he must leave behind what he now is in order 
that he may become a something more, which, as yet, he can- 
not understand and properly value, then the test by con- 
sequences is not enough when applied by the consensus 


gentium of the majority. It is here that Pragmatism fails. 
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7 wxperience' as used by Aurobindo is not restricted to 

the raw immediacy of the sense or a time conditioned 
process, but embraces the ways of consciousness which I 
have called ‘Realization', 'Recognition', 'Hnlightenment', 
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Chapter we IZ 
Idealism 
Does consciousness exist? #0 QueSiisu is rore 
| \y | 

fundamental than this, since conformed wi th the LOorm 
and substance in which the thinker answers it, so will 
his philosophy be developed and so will his life be 
oriented. To many, the writer among them, the question 
seems redundant, since no fact appears more celf-evident 
and certain than that consciousness does exist. But 
serious and able thinkers, William vames among them, hve 
questioned the existence of consciousness and ultinately 
arrived at a negative conclusion. ‘his fact caus2s one 
to f~ause and to question just what is meant vhen the ex- 
istence of consciousness is doubted and even Jenied. That 
some men should deny, while others affirm, the existence 
or the world, is easy to understand, but that the exist- 
ence of consciousness should be in all seriousness denied 
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seems to be the ultinate in fantasy. 
certnuin states of consciousness the world, and the whole 
universe for that matter, appears to be no more than an 
essentially meaningless phantasmagoria, yet consciousness 
remaingas an indubitable and ineluctable fact. A emey 
highly important sector of Oriental thought takes its 
stand upon this view, and not on the basis of mere specu- 


tation, as is often the case with Ce weree philosophers, 
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but upon the ground of direct Realization. ‘Thus the 
fact that/senious negative answers to the question of 
existj, compels us to a careful consideration, of img 
gag idory. 4 

what do we mean by consciousness? A profound 
study of the subject reveals the fact that here we are 
dealing with a somewhat which is essentially indefinable; 
it is that which is presupposed in even the possibility 
of definition, but is never itself the object defined. 
htevertheless, it is possible to indicate or point to 
what ‘we mean by consciousness by bringing this state 
into contrast to a state of another sort. For a first 
approximation, this has been None sates well in the 
following words: '"'Whatever we are when we are awake, 
as contrasted with wnat we are when we sink into a pro- 
found and dreamless sleep, that it is to be conscious. 
What we are less and less, as we sink gradually down 
into dreamless sleep, or as we swoon slowly away; and 
what we are more and more, as the noise of the crowd 
outside tardily arouses us from our after-dinner nap, 
or as we come out of the midnight of the typhoid fever 
crisis', that is consciousness. "* The experience fee 
scribed is, no doubt, quite common -- though we do not 
know enough to say that it 1s universal -- and, there- 
fore, we generally know, with greater or less adequacy, 


the distinctive reference of the notion of "conscious— 


ness". But a careful study of this experience as we 
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actually pass through it raises considerable doubt as 

to whether we have secured an essential contrast between 

a real and complete unconsciousness and consciousness. 
Thus the awaking may be from out of a dream experience; m the 45 
ay wonile a shifting in the mode of consciousness, with 

a possible fading of the dream into ieee and even 
complete disappearance from memory, is sharp and clear 
with the apperceptive mass of the waking state suddenly 
replacing the dream, yet both states with all their diver- 
genc#es of content, affective quale and confative attitude 
oe none the less, united in the common feature of being 
conscious. Again, if one wakes from dreamless sleep, the 
moment of transition, plus a usually brief interval while 
waking consciousness assumes dominance progressively, may 
be marked by ejréstdual hedonic tone @ Aéiteniy, which may 


well lead one to regret the awakening. There can be a 


more or less clear feeling — necunnes from delight to 
relative pain, even though che es a tone of 

the waking consciousness at the time is of @ superior and 
positive sort. Thus the contrast, even in the awakening 
from dreamless sleep, is not between an absolute uncon- 
sciousness and consciousness. It appears, rather, as a 
contrast, within a whole or common denominator of conscious- 
ness, of one conscious state with another. Therefore, 

the descriptive definition of Ladd more correctly isolates 


a state of consciousness, rather than pure consciousness, 


as such. However, there is a wide, if not universal, 
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custom in Western philosophy and psychology of siving 
to the word "consciousness" the meaning suggested by 
Ladd, but, however much this may be justified from the 
standpoint of a superficial psychology, it tends to 
produce a restriction in understanding which renders 
incomprehensible the very foundation of Idealistic 
philosophy. wWe must, therefore, examine into the sense 
in which the judgment has been made that consciousness 
does not exist. 

In the following quotation, taken from Kalph 
Barton Perry's essay on "The Philosophy of William James", 
reprinted in the Appenagx of Present Fhilosophical 
Tendencies, the sense in which consciousness is denied 
existence is brought out fairly clearly: 

gh 3 be thing's existence you mean its separate 
existence, its existence as wholly other than, or outside 
of, other things, as one planet exists outside another, 
then consciousness does not exist. For consciousness 
differs from other things as one srouping differs from 
another grouping of the same terms; as, for example, the 
Republican party differs from the American teople. But 
this is its true character, and in this sense it exists. 
One is led to this conclusion if one resolutely refuses 
to yield to the spell of words. What do we find when we. 


explore that quarter to which the word ‘consciousness ' 
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directs us? We find at first glance some particular 
character, such as blue; and at second elance another 
particular character, such as roundness. Which of these 
is consciousness? cividently neither. for there is no 
discoverable difference between these characters, thus 
severally regmarded, and certain parts of nature. fFur- 
thermore, there is no discoverable community of nature 
among these characters themselves. But continue the 
investigation as long as you please, and you simply add 
content to content, without finding any class of elements 
that belong exclusively to consciousness, or any conscious 
'‘menstruum' in which the elements of content are suspended. "'@ 
The idea presented in this quotation seems to be 
that consciousness exists in the nature of a selection 
of one or more things, which then form the content of 
consciousness, out of the totality of all things that 
exist. These things are-.what they are and unaltered by 
reason of existing inside consciousness or outside it. 
Anong all the things that one can select he cannot find 
one thing or group of things which may be designated con- 
sciousness, in contradistinction to other things. In 
addition, it is affirmed that one cannot find "any con- 
scious 'menstruum' in which the elements of consciousness 
ow fmenshyuuwn! vee Nnokvix! 
are suspended."/ Thus, if we sum up in one sentence, con- 


sciousness exists only in the sense of a selection or 


relationship, within the existent, but does not exist as 
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a constitutive substance supporting things or as a Wecn 
perpgyrpiay or field in which contained things or objects 
are suspended. 

The conclusion attained is reached through a 
critical examination of experience in the form of a 
searching of the mental or psychic status or activity 
which the thinker actually finds within himself. Thus 
it is grounded upon something more fundamental than 
dialectic, i.e., an immediate finding. But such inm- 
mediate finding is relative to the cognizing individual, 
and aoe not be safely universalized into a general judg- 
ment. It certainly is a psychological confession, and 
may have validity only for a psychological type. In 
any case, it cannot rule out the possibility that a 
self-searching by an individual of a different type or 
of a different kind of power may lead to quite difrerent 
discoveries. As a matter of fact, other searchings in 
this zone heve led to quite diverse pone Misions: testi- 
mony in support of this fact is to be found in the fol- 
lowing quotations from Oriental sources. 

In the general exposition of the philosophy under- 


lying the Tantric works, Shatchakranirupana and Paduka 





Panchaka, as given by Arthur Avalon in The Servent Power, 
we find the following statement: "The ultimate reality 


is Pure Consciousness (Chit, Samvit) from out of which by 


AE 


its Power (Shakti) Mind and Matter proceed." Again, 
from the great work of the present-day leading exponent 
of the Indian Vedanta -- a different philosophic system 
from the Tantra -- the following quotations are extracted 
from outa large number of statements of similar import. 
"Tt then becomes apparent that what we see as conscious- 
ness, must be a Being or an Existence out of whose sub- 


| Ly 
stance of consciousness all is created." 


"It is true 
that there is no such thing as an objective reality ane 
dependent of consciousness; but at the same time there is 
a featn in objectivity and it is this, that the reality 
of things resides in something that is within them and 

is independent of the interpretation our mind gives to 
them and of the structures it builds upon its observation. 


These structures constitute the mind's subjective image 

or figure of the universe, but the universe and its objects 
are not a mere image or figure. They are in essence cre- 
ations of consciousness, but of a consciousness that is 

one with being, whose substance is the substance of Being 
and whose creations too are of that substance, therefore 
real. In this view the world:cannot be a purely subjective 
creation of Consciousness; the subjective and the objective 


truth of things are both real, they are two sides of the 


same reality." 
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These quotations from Indian sources are of 
particular importance for the reason that typical Indian 
philosophy is not of the nature of mere speculative 
‘constructs, but are formulations based upon Realizations 
or immediate insights. But the results are so different 
from that piven in the above quotation from Halph Carton 
Perry as to lead to incompatible interpretations. Here 
is an issue based upon immediate findings and which, 
therefore, cannot be resolved dialectically., Mutual 
recriminations between the two parties would be even 
less fruitful. If, then, we are to assume, as I think 
we must, that the findings of both parties were authentic, 
as far as the searching extended, the remaining possi- 
bility of a resolution of the difference lies in deter- 
mining whether one insight is more comprehensive than 
the other and provides a zone in which the latter has a 
partial validity. These specifications are in fact met 
by the second quotation from Aurobindo. Here the essen- 
tial statement is that though there is no objective 
reality independent of consciousness, yet from the 
perspective of the surface human mind, and therefore of 
the relative consciousness, there is an independent ob- 
jgectivity. Truly, consciousness restricted to the latter 


"'menstruum' in which the elements of con- 


sense 1s not a 
tent are suspended." If the "consciousness" of the 


Idealist is to be understood exclusively in this restricted 
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sense, then the critigue of William James carrics sub- 
stantial force. But for him who knows consciousness in 
the deeper sense, the figure of the 'menstruum' carries 
considerable validity, for there are levels of direct 
Realization in which one finds a field of consciousness 
quite capable of dissolving the objects or contents sus- 
pended within it. Thus, we may conclude that there are 
fractions or forms of consciousness which do not have 
existence in the sense that James denied existence for 
them, yet in a deeper Ssuee there may be a Consciousness 
which is the substance and support of all things. At any 
rate, the thesis that such a Root Consciousness is the 
ultinate Reais ty is the cardinal principle of Idealism. 
*K * * | 

The word Madea tan" is not in all respects the 
best term for the designation of our present school, 
since the ultimate reference of "idealism", in the etymo- 
logical sense, is to the “idea", while not all systems of 
thought which are classed as Idealism are primarily ori- 
ented to the idea, e.g., the philosophy of Schopenhauer. 
The common feature in this school of philosophy is an 
orientation to consciousness, in some sense, or to some 
element or elements or complexes whose nature is part ond 
parcel of consciousness. ‘therefore, all these philo- 
sophies are, in the technical sense, to be classed as 
spiritual, since the common meaning of "Spirit" is "the 


conception of that which is conscious". Thus it would 
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appear to be a better practice to class the school, 
when considered as a whole, under the designation 
"Spiritualism", care being taken not to confuse this 
meaning with the popular conception of supposed or real 
communication by means of a medium with discarnate enti-. 
ties. But even this term, as commonly employed in 
Vestern philosophic thought, is hardly broad enough to 
embrace all philosophic orientations which find onto- 
logical primacy in consciousness in some sense, for, in 
general, "spirit" is viewed as that of which conscious-— 
ness is an attribute, rather than consciousness itself 
beings spirit. It is for this reason that I have been 
unable to class my own system simply as Idealism, and 
coined the term "Introceptionalism". 

It is suggested here to use the term "Spiritual- 
ism" for the whole school of thought which has oriented 
itself to conscious being, regardless of phase of con- 
sciousness which is given primacy, meanwhile reserving 
"Idealism" for the sub-class where primacy is ¢iven to 
the idea in some sense. Spiritualism is negatively de- 
fined as the orientation which stends in strongest 
contrast to the views classed as Materialism, haturalisn 
end Realism, the last term being understood in the modern 
and not the medieval sense, which latter is really but 


one of the forms of Spiritualism. Common to Materialism, 


Naturalism end Realism is the conception that the ultimate 
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reality is a non-conscious existence, -- not in the 
sense of Von Hartmann's Unconscious --, and that con- 
sciousness arises es something derivative, that may be 
quite irrelevant or may be selective but is not either 
creative or constitutive. ‘“e shall give our attention 
first to the form of Spiritualism which most strictly 
nay be called "Ideelism". 

the roots of Idealism, so far as traceable in 
the history of Vestern thouprht, are to be found in the 
early or pre-vsocratic philosophy of the Greeks, but at 
this stage of reflective thinking the Idealistic and 
Realistic tendencies are so far intermingled that the 
sharp cleavage is lacking that is so notable today. 
first clear statement we have of philosorhic materialism 
was given by Leucippus and developed by his better known 
pupil Democritus, but paralleling this development we 
have the first sharp delineation of the Ivealistic ten- 
dency in their younger contemporary, the justly famous 
Elato. For the one, the prime fact was found in the 
notion of body, for the other the rrire reality vas seen 
to be in eternal Ideas. Although these two orientations 
are traceable as the expressions of complementary atti- 
tudes down to our own day, the predominant influence, so 
far as religion and rhilosophy are concerned, is unques-— 


tionably that of Flato. 
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with Plato we have the clear emergence of the 
conception of ideal elements as ontologically significant 
and determinant. as a matter of fact, we have conceptions, 
such as, 'tree', ‘'table', 'goodness', ‘truth', ‘beauty', 
'justice', etc., but in the history of philosophy there 
has been extended discussion, without final resolution 
to this day, as to the real status of these conceptions. 
Are they notions corresponding to real existences or are 
they merely abstractions of common features from concrete 
and particular experiences? It is unquestionably true_ 
that ‘so far as sensuous experience is concerned we do not 
deal with treeness, as such, or goodness, as such, etc., 
put with particular trees, food acts or fersons, etc., and, 
if one’s feeling of reality is exclusively associated vith 
these particular experiences, then he is jisyosed to view 
the general conceptions as only nominalistic abstractions, 
valuable perhaps for communication or manipulation, but 
not realities in themselves or corresponding to such self- 
existent realities. But with some individuals, the feeling 
of reality is ussociated, predominantly or exclusively, 
with the general or, rather, universal qualities, and, in 

. 

this case, the universals seem self-existent and substan- 
tial, whereas the concrete presentments of exmerience seem 
like shadows or mere phenomenal enpearances of the pre- 
existent universals. Now, each type of individual may 


develop a philosophic world-view, in conformity with his 
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reality-feeling, and while argumentative conflict grow- 
ing out of this divergence of view may and has resulted 
in the mutual perfecting of the respective systems, it 
has generally failed in the conversion of the individual 
of one type over to the view of the other. The signi- 
ficance of this is that, although the representatives of 
both types employ the same logic, they, none the less, 
diverge in their primary insight end reality-feeling, 
which is essentially extra-logical: and of the nature of 
aesthetic immediacy. If, then, we are to cone to an 
understanding of the truth contained in these conflicting 
views and achieve a just appreciation of their signifi- 
cance, we must find some other approach than that of 
Gialectic. In modern analytic paychology we have a neans 
to this end which gocs far toward the resolution of the 
problen. 

But before we can properly appreciate the contri- 
bution of modern analytic psychology we must step across 
the centuries from Flato to Immanuel kant, who gave to the 
essential Flatonic conception its most important nodern 
formulation. and, agein, to understand the significance 
of Kant's contribution it is necessary to realize some- 
thing of its office in the stream of philosophic develop- 
nent. At the time kant had appeared upon the scene, the 
stream of philosophy had divided into two divergent, though 


fundamentally complementary, branches, commonly known today 
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as Rationalism and Impiricisnm. Rationalism had culmi- 
nated in the dogmatism of Christian Wolff in which the 
endeavor was to derive everything by a method of deduction 
paralleling the processes of nethonetiee: but the result 
was a system which was very largely unreleted to the 
material of ectual experience. The other, or empiric, 
branch of the stream had flowed from Descartes through 
John Locke and Bishop Berkeley to Javid Hume where we 
arrive at the conclusion that the sole reality consists 

of a sequence of sense-itipressions and inner introspective 
states, without any material or mental substrate and 
without any basis for supposing the sequence to be 
soverned by either natural or logical law. On one side, 

a dogmatism from which, while there is an abundant emphasis 
of a principle of organization and order, there yet is no 
relatedness to actual experience, on the other, a scep- | 
ticism which, while it was closely bound to sensuous 
immediacy and thus fully recognized the force of brute 
fact, yet afforded no security au @entaaney with respect 
to those values most vital in the consciousness of man, 
such as uniformity and calculability of nature, the 
reality and persistence of the Self or the ectuality of 
the Divine. ‘thus on Lososhy had come to a dead-end which 
could satisfy neither the needs of a theoretical or system- 


atic science nor of the religious consciousness. 
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The high valuation which Immanuel hant has gen- 
erally been given by the philosophers who followed him 
is no more than just, if for no other reason than that 
it was he who found the way out of the impasse which 
philosophy had reached. nd this remains true, even 
though all his specific conceptions may have to be mod- 
ified in the light of a later and fuller understanding, 
for he was the force which drew together the. divided, 
but essentially complementary, streans of thought, and 
gave new direction and vitality to future thought. But 
Kant is significant in a considerably larger sense than 
that of being the synthesizing point in the Vestern philo- 
sophic stream, for, in the end, it was he who opened the 
way to the bridging of understanding between the Western 
and oriental mind. This latter service was not so much 
contributed directly by tant, who was not and never claimed 
to be a metaphysician, as by the main stream or philosophy  __ 
which was founded upon and received impetus from his nost 
fundamental conceptions, i.e., German Idealism or, rather, 
Spiritualisn. One who is familiar with the thought of fant, 
and with the Rational and Voluntaristic Opiritualism which 
erew out of him, can turn to Buddhistic and Vedantist philo- 
sophy and not find it wholly strange and meaningless. To 
be sure, important differences remain, crowing out of the 


fact that the matter of the oriental philosophy is grounded 
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in Gnostic Realization at every step, while Vestern philo- 
sophy is more largely, though not wholly -- as indicated 
by the influence of Ieister #ckhart and Jacob Behnen upon 
Hegel --, guided by a logical modulus. But the parallel- 
ism of the ultimate conceptions in these oriental and 
vestern developments is sufficiently close, so that a 
conceptual crossing without undue intellectual strain is 
possible. And this we owe in a profound sense to the 
labors of Immanuel hant, who thus may well be the greatest 
synthesizing or integrating force in the whole history of 
thought. 

Kant developed his synthesis of the two philosophic 
currents by the acceptance of the determination as to fact 
which had been formulated by. David Hume, along with an 
equal acceptance of the recognition of principle or law 
that was the primary vision of the tationalists. Kant as 
a physical scientist, concerned primarily with theoretical 
development, was well aware that neither factor or component 
could be disregarded without destroying the possibility of 
any such science. But Hume's analysis had shown that on 
the basis of experience through the senses alone we can 
have no knowledge of law or assurance of an order in the 
universe, yet despite. all this, science, especially in 
the form of the Kewtonian development, had built theoretical 
constructions which fitted with remarkable reliability the 


matter subsequently given through the senses. Clearly, 
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there is some law or order, conforming in high degree 

with our logical thinking, that soverns somehow the 
material supplied through the senses, or by sensuous in- 
tuition, to use lhant's own term. Now, if law or prin- 
ciple is not given by pure experience, and, yet, is knowm 
vith an assurance not inferior to that of experience and, 
in addition, is even empirically vindicated by the power 
of theoretical science to prognosticate future experience, 
from whence do we derive this knowledge of law and prin- 
ciple? Kant's answer to this is, that our knowledge of 
law, principle or order and, in a word, of all truth as 
distinguished from knowledge of fact, is innate or a priori. 
That is, we carry in the subjective dimension of our con- 
sciousness predetermining forms which, while they may not 
condition nature as it may be supposed to be apart fron 
consciousness, none the less determine the form of our 
possible experience of that nature. ‘We are not born vith 
minds in the state of blank tablets, as John Locke imagined, 
upon which the realities of the objective are written just 
as they are, but we carry a framework in our minds which 
predeternine the limits of possible exnerience. In so far 
AS there may be supposed to be a nature or phase of nature 
which could leave no impress within the terms of these 
forms, we could never know of its existence. But we can 


know the conditioning forms of our experience (transcendental 


aesthetic) and of our thinking (the logical forms of the 


understanding), because they are already present in the 
mind, even when new-born. Thus it is possibie to build 
a theoretical science, which is reliable with respect to 
the phenomena given in experience, but we can predicate 
nothing with respect to nature or the thing as it is in 
itself. Ina sense, which is not individually voluntary, 
we legislate the law and order governing possible experi- 
ence, and can, therefore, know it. It is of little 
moment, as Kant pointed out, that we do not actually cog- 
nize these forms and law, in point of time, before ex- 
perience, but the essential point is that, instead of 
deriving them from experience, experience is the occasion 
on which the knowledge of them is born. In a word, they 
are logically prior to all experience, however much actual 
cognition of them may be temporarily subsequent to experience. 
Without entering into the detailed development 
of the idea, which is very complex and often difficult 
to follow, we now find ourselves with a conception which 
enables us to see how it could be possible for a human 
individual to have an ordered experience and could KNOW 
necessary governing laws, so far as he individually is 
concerned. But so far we are provided with only a private 
or solipsistic field of ordered phenomena and, if we are 
to conceive of mankind as a community of actual individuals, 
and not merely phenomenal appearances “aehin my unique and 


private consciousness, then more is required. To meet 
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this difficulty Kant contributed what may well be his most 
important conception, i.e., the idea of a transcendental 
self or Ego, which may be called objective with respect 

to the empiric or psychological ego of the individual, 
since it conditions the latter. Here ‘'objective' is not 

to be understood as objective in the sense weapply this 
notion to the not-self or non-ego or content of a conscious-— 
ness apperceived by a self or ego, but is rather to be 
understood as an impersonal and universal Gubject, such 

as an Absolute Self or Subject. In some way the Tran- 
scendental Self lays down the forms of possible experience 
and thoucht, and the private or individual subject is as 
much conditioned inwardly by this as it is by the matter 

of external experience. Thus we have a basis for copnizing 
forms and lews that are not merely private, but which are 
generally valid for all individuals and, indeed, we now 

see the possibility of communication with mutuality of 
understanding, and wnich is not wholly dependent upon a 
commonality of the aesthetic component of experience. In 
contrast, on the basis of the Numian conception, intellect- 
val communication would be impossible, anc the only possi- 
bility of conveying anything would be by evokihgr, as by 
appropriate use of art, of similar aesthetic states of 
ponecrousness. But, as a matter of fact, re can conmmuni- 
cate intellectually and, in thepurest forms of this conm- 
munication, as in mathematics and logic, there may be a 


complete absence of all aesthetic evocation. ‘With the 
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full Kantian conception, an explanation of how all this 
; 

is possible is provided, and thus Kant left us with a 
conceptual framework which effected a vaster integration 
for understanding; than had ever been provided before hin. 

That Lant's philosophy was not complete and, in 

the sequel, proved in certain respects unsound, detracts 
little, if at all, from its importance. It opened the 
way to the most fruitful speculative thought that has ever 
been known and, whether the subsequent thought was built 
upon the foundation of this philosophy or by an adverse 
criticism of it, Kant has been, in either case, a philos 
sophical stimulus of the highest power. There is some 
reason for believing that no conception has ever been 
produced or ever will be produced which will be eternally 
and immutably valid. But whether this is true or not, 
conceptions which widen and broaden the stream of thought 
and understanding are to be regarded as among nan's most 
precious possessions. In this sense, at’ least, tant's > 
contribution is en enduring and lofty value, to be classed 
with the earlier achievement or Flato, end permanent in 

its effect, even though every particular Hantian concep- 
tion is ultimately over-passed and even forgotten in the 
foreground of consciousnesc. «ven though the cteps, by 
which we climb the cliff of consciousness, in time erode 


or break away below us, yet, but for those steps we would 


not be where we now are. ‘So, the steps that are gone are, 
none the less, in a profound and occult sense, permanent 
and enduring. 

the two most primary conceptions of Kant, i seas 
the forms or ideas which underlie experience and the 
transcendental Self, are crucial determinants in the 
development of the sniritualistic philosophy which crew 
out of him. Of these, we shall give firct considcration 
to the Idea. 

Kant and Tlato agree in attaching: an a priori 
primacy to certain Ideas which are of an cxtraordinary 
universality, but there is a characteristic difference 
in the way these Ideas are vieved. For llato they appear 
acs netanhysical self-existences, while for hant they appear 
as epistemolorice] ure-determinants. tor Tlato the judg- 
nents of knowledge and Being have not become clearly dis- 
tinguished, but with kant we have the fruit of two thousand 
years of thought in the sharp recognition that metaphysical 
actuality, «es it is in itself, is something; other than our 
knowledge of it, at least in so far as our common non- 
mystical forms of cognition are concerned. But despite 
these important differences, the basic arrecnent that there 
are fundamental pre-oxistent Ideas esteblishes a far more 
imtcortant ¢round of agreement. Consequently the primary 
question that must be met in the valuation of the authenti- 
city of Idealism is that as to whether such Ideas really 


exist, and as to how we determine thet they are. 
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Qne could easily imagine that these supposed or 
real pre-existent Ideas existed only in the sense of a 
speculative construct or postulate, introduced for the 
theoretical handling of a problem in the sense that is 
common in modern science. In that case, the only test 
of their validity would be the pragmatic trial by con- 
sequences. But they may be knowable directly through 
insight, in which case they are much more than speculative 
constructs and have a nore or less inelutable character, 
analogous to that of well-attested facts of experience. 

It is upon the question of the status of these Ideas that 
light is now shed by onalytic psychology. 

As man is born with a charecteristic anatomical 
structure, which differentiates him from other auimal 
creatures, so also does he enter embodied life with a 
psychical organization, which predetermines the ecneral 
form in which his consciousness may develop, however much 
the specific form of that consciousness may be conditioned 
by environmental factors. Ilodern analytic psychology, 
through the developmen: of methods adapted to the study 
of this kind of subject-matter, has afforded us a means 
for an empiric investigation of psychic material so that 
we are not now entirely dependent upon the insight of 
Flatonic or hantian renius.° These conditioning psychical 
forns, as reported in the works of Dr. ©. G. dung, differ 


from the Abstract Ideas of Flato end the Categories of 
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Immanuel Kant in that they appear as concrete end col- 
lective images which, because of the latter character- 
istic, Jung designates as 'primordial' or 'archetypal'. 
they are images which are not mere reproductions of ob- 


gects, as given through the external senses, but are of 


a sort which arise spontaneously from an untraceable source, -- 


and that is therefore called the Unconscious, -- and find 
their analogue in the mythologies of the various peoples, 
in alchemistic symbols and in the Mandalas, which play so 
important a part in the oriental psychology of the trans- 
formation process. Their original character is similar 
to perceptual images, rather than to the form of conceptual 
ideas, but they differ from the external perceptions in 
that they predeternuine ways of viewing experience, while 
the latter present us with facts. As one becomes conscious 
of external fact by an extraverted movement in conscious- 
ness, So one may animate and bring above the threshold of 
consciousness the primordial images or archetypes by 2 
process of more than usually profound introversion. Ye 
have, thus, a means of research in this subjective dimen- 
Sion that, in some measure at least, frees us from a more 
or less blind acceptance or rejection of the generalcon- 
ception that there are predeternining Ideas, as enunciated 
by Flato and Kant. 

The primordial images of Jung differ from the 


Platonic Ideas, not alone in the sense that they are in 
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their initial form quite non-conceptual, but in the fur-— 
ther respect.that they are not truly eternal. They are 
indeed very ancient, representing, as it were, the view 
of a million-year-old consciousness for which the pheno- 
menon of the passing moment would be rather improbable, 
but they are conceived to be a detosit in tine. With 
respect to the fleeting elements or complexes of experi~_ 
ence they are truly hoary, but since they are deposits in 
time, although a vast time, they are less than eternal. 
thus they enter into the total picture of the empiric 
consciousness in a sense that is analogous to the parameter 
in mathematics; they are relatively permanent with respect 
to the current experience of any embodied man, but are not 
ultimately permanent. Clearly Jung does not mive, nor does 
he pretend to give, a description of the ultimate deri- 
vation of the relative consciousness of an, since he 
restricts himself to statements that can be empirically 
verified. But he has isolated by empiric neans inagerial 
factors which serve the office of tre-determinants, or 
a priori components, in the present concrete consciousness, 
and, in so doing, has fone far in confirming the primary 
theses of Plato and Kant. 

The fact that Jung speaks of ‘primordial inages', 
while Flato and ochopenhauer speak of then es 'Ideas' end 
Kant calls them ‘transcendental forms of aesthetic intui- 


tion' or ‘categories of the understanding', does not con- 
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stitute a distinction of fundamental importance. The 
fact of first importance is that, in any case, they are 
a priori or preconditioning factors. Thus the psychic- 
ally received and accepted world is not the world as it 
might be known to an absolutely pure consciousness, -- 
a consciousness not subject to the condition of being an 
object for a subject, -- but is a world en is mirrored 
in the relative consciousness, and the mirror has a shape 
or character largely defined by the a priori components. 
The autochthonic primordial images are viewed by 
Jung ae the maternal soil from whence arise the general 
conceptual ideas that have the abstract, definitive and 
rational character, which is the typical mark of concep- 
tual systems. Hence, the Idea, thus conceived, possesses 
only a secondary or derivative character. Here Jung stands 
in essential agreement with the thesis of schopenhauer. 
We are also reminded of the view advanced by William James, 
with the difference that while James appears to be speaking 
exclusively of externally derived perceptions, or images 
derived from the concrete and particular object, Jung on 
the other hand, in so far as he is speaking of the Idea 
derived from the primordial image, means a perceptual 
matrix which is subjective and, while this matrix is also 
concrete, it is none the less universal. The primordial © 


image, like the fundamental and essentially Flatonic Ideas 
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of Schopenhauer, is a concrete universal, which stands 

in the relation of source with respect to the abstract 
conceptual universal. low, while one may agree with both 
Junge and James that in some sense the primordial image 
and the particular percept, with objective reference, 
both constitute material soils underlying the concept, -- 
in the one case the more general ideas, in the other the 
ideas with more sane ieulas and objective vetemendée. -— 
yet it remains true that the concept, whether more general 
or more particular, has, in its total character, features 
which are not reducible to either matrix, Such as being 
more or less completely definitive. In both cases, as 
between the concept and the primordial or the particular 
percept, there is a relationship of incommensurability as 
well as of meaningful reference. The matrix, in either 
case, is aesthetic or irrational, yet the most notable 
characteristic of the child-concept is rationality. In 

a word, something is added in the concept which is not | 
reducible to the matrix. 

It becomes evident that we must look further if 
we are to complete the derivation of the abstract and 
rational or conceptual ideas, whether in the sense of the 
a priori universal concept or the a postiori concept 
having objective perceptual referents. Though the primordial 


image and the external percept together are, no doubt, 
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sufficient to maintain an embodied consciousness, that 
consciousness would be something less than that which we 
actually find manifested in the human being. It would be 
an exclusively perceptual consciousness. It would have a 
sense mind, but not an intellectual wind. In a word, the 
being would not be capable of reasoning, though a perceptual, 
and probably autonomous, thought would be possible for it. 
The surface consciousness would be engaged in external 
perceptions, but the subliminal mind, bearing the primordial 
images, would remain hidden in impenetrable unconsciousness. 
We can see how this equipment could be enough for meeting 
the task of adjustment between a living organism and its 
environment, for clearly the animals are endowed with a 
consciousness-organization of this sort, and the animals 
have abundantly proven their ability to survive. It is 
quite conceivable that an evohtionary development of this 
type of organization could lead to the establishment of 
entities much in advance of the animals as we know then, 

and with a capacity for quite superior states of conscious-— 
nessf -- even states of consciousness which in the purely 
spiritual sense could far transcend those attained by most 
men. But despite all this, we would not have human beings 
anywhere in the evolutionary series, since the power of 
rational thought and of conceptual sommunieetton would not 


have arisen. And, likewise, there would be lacking the 
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power to turn upon the states of consciousness for their 
analysis and ultimate mastery. | 

Before proceeding to the derivation of the rational 
component, which is the distinctive sign of man gua man, 
it may profit us to reflect further upon what is achieved 
by the addition of the primordial image to the external 
perceptual equipment to which David HTlume reduced human 
cognition. It will be remembered that Hume left us with 
a wholly unpredictable and anarchic play of insubstantial 
images without any soasiuita of integration in terms of 
form or law. This feature is corrected, by the introduction 
of the primordial image, to the extent that it now becomes 
possible to see how a perceptual order or dependability is 
possible. Part of the task which Kant perforued is effected. 
The conscious entity functions within a framework of order 
and a kind of dependability within its world of eameienee. 
though it would be lacking the powers of ineeeatanaene dis- 
crimination and judgment and could never construct a science, 
nor even produce a Fumian philosophy. But vith all this 
limitation, which would stimieete the whole rational dimen- 
Sion of our consciousness so that there would be no Seienee. 
no mathematics, no philosophy and no art of the character- 
istic Western sort, -- though a purely aesthetic art of 
the type of the Zen Buddhist's constructions right con- 


ceivably remain -~-, yet a kind of enlightennent would re- 
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main a possibility, and so the possibility of a religious 
motif would not be excluded. In fact, a careful study of 
the Chinese Taoism and Buddhism, particularly in the cha'n 
or Zen form, suggests that an important aim of that dis-— 
cipline is the sinination of the rational component from 
consciousness so that we have left a consciousness composed 
exclusively of the outer and inner perceptual factors. In 
terms of these, the religious objective is the shifting 

of identification from the external perceptual factor to 
the inner, or primordial, and then transcending the latter 
as image. Becoming conscious in this final stage is bn- 
lightenment. From the study of these Chinese Sutras the 
Western reader may well derive the impression that the 
writers viewed the development of a rational power in man 
as unnecessary and even a mistake. But whosnen or not the 
possession of a rational power, either as a faculty or 
function, is pecoueeay and desirable in the total consti- 
tution of man, there can be no question but that man in 
one side of his nature is a rational being and that this 
characteristic is, at least, of considerable importance 
and, accordingly, the determination of the status of this 
function or faculty is.of prime concern for him who would 


know the nature and significance of human knowledge. 
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In the history of Greek thought the principle of 
Reason, ie the profoundest sense, is represented most com- 
monly under the notions of Logos and Nous. While the sense 
in which these terms are employed varies from thinker to 
thinker, it is probably in accord with the most mature 
usage to regard 'Nous' as an ontological or Divine Reason, 
while 'Logos' enters into the picture in the sense of the 
'Word', or the Reason become articulate, organized and 
manifested. Although in the Greek thought the metaphysical 
and the epistemological were not yet clearly differentiated, 
so that 'Logos' can mean 'Word' as well as ‘Idea’, and is 
even personalized in some developments, yet it is easy to 
see in 'Logos' the original of the modern concept, and all 
that is now imitewetood wnies the designation of ‘logic’. 
This would naturally lead to the identification of "reason', 
in the more common sense of modern usage, with the notion 
of 'Logos'. This is 'reason' conceived as a ratiocinative 
process, i.e., reasoning. But the Greeks also conceived of 
‘Reason’ in a more ontological sense, -- as is also mani- 
fest in a modern thinker like Hegel --, and in this pro- 
founder sense it is identical with the notions of ‘Law' 

or 'Order' conceived as soverning, both teleologically and 
structurally, the whole Cosmos. Reason, in this Beree. 

is identical with 'Nous' and, apparently, also identical 


with the Indian conception of Buddhi, taken in the sense 
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of a Cosmic principle. Within the limits of human cog- 
nition, the distinction between 'Nous' and 'Logos' seems 
well represented by the differentiation indicated by 
‘apprehension' and ‘comprehension', understood in the 
more rigorous sense. Apprehension carries the meaning 
of simple cognition, or what James called "knowledge 
through acquaintance", whereas ‘comprehension' is the 
definitive “knowledge-about". 

In conformity with the foregoing discussion, 
Reason, in the sense of Nous, is not identical with the 
supaeetne ratiocinative process of human thinking, but 
is rather a part or phase of higher Nature and, therefore, 
objective. Ratiocination would be a stepped-down correlate 
or reflection in the relative consciousness where the re- 
lationship to knowledge would be one of seeking. Reason, 
as Nous, is pre-existent with respect to the relative 
consciousness. In this sense, Reason does not stand in 
contrast with intuition, -- as is the case with ratio- 
cination, -- nor with other forms of higher cognition, 
such as Vision, Direct Cognition and Knowledge by Identity, 
as differentiated by Sri Aurobindo. A perfect Rational 
Intelligence would, for instance, embrace the whole of 
extant and future mathematics as a unified totality with- 


out passing through reasoned steps as a process in time. 
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Reason, as Nous, must be conceived as pre-existent 
with respect to all experience, however much the ratio- 
cinative reason, or Logos, must wait upon experience be- 
fore it can be manifested. Thus, however much the con- 
cepts of the latter are dependent upon experience, either 
in the sense of the primordial images or of the particular 
images with external reference, for their substantive 
content, yet ihe concept is not exclusively derived from 
the percept but has, as well, a source in the primordial 
Reason. This provides for a dimension in Knowledge which 
is other than experience in its Root, although actual know- 
ledge as we know it in the relative field is so far an 
intermixed mass of empiric and pure rational components 
that their separation is a task of great difficulty. 

Assuming the picture, as thus far delineated, at 
least provisionally, we are in a position to deal with a 
defect in the primordial image as given by Jung. This 
image does not appear as an eternal or timeless archetype, 
and thus absolutely a priori. It is rather a deposit over 
a vast temporal range of experience, or the way a million- 
year-old consciousness would perceive. It is relatively 
a priori, but only relatively so. It may be viewed as 
the conditioning factor in current particularized experi- 
encing, that is itself a deposit from all past experience, 


but does not provide the form whereby the initial experience 
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was possible. The root-form, making possible the initial 
experience, cannot be itself a deposit of experience. This 
form we here find in the notion of Reason as Nous. 

lor the consciousness of the extraverted empiri- 
cist, and even for the introverted sensationalist, the 
question quite naturally arises as to how a pure Iteason 
can be cognized, since it is not given by experience in 
the restricted meaning of the term. To answer this query 
we must at least assume the actuality of ways of cognition 
other than the empiric. For the purposes of formal dis- 
course, once we assume or postulate the appropriate cog- 
nitive means then the possibility of direct apperception 
of a pure Reason, or of a Keason which is pre-existent 
with respect to ese ience. can be accepted in principle. 
But if we can go no further than this then the discussion 
is only of academic interest. To advance beyond that 
necessitates the immediate actuality of the required cog- 
nitive power. There are those who have, or at least claim 
to have, immediate acquaintance with cognitive powers which 
are not active in all men and, therefore, when such formu- 
late philosophies, erpumieaiers or less upon these powers, 
(Verification by strictly empiric means is impossible. ‘Thus 
the effective critique of these philosophies is impossible 
by those who are strangers to the necessary cognitive re- 


sources. The ultimate and vital question, therefore, is 
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Wnetner or not these cognitive powers exist. It is the 
same problem that arises in connection with the evaluation 
of the states of consciousness of the mystic, only, in 
this case, it occurs in connection with the cognition of 
Reason itself. But here no attempt will be made to prove 
the actuality of means of cognition which are not generally 
active, since such proof is quite unnecessary with respect 
to those who have these powers, and it is impossible in 
the case of those who lack them. It is merely pointed out 
that the existence of such powers must be assumed if a 
primary understanding of Idealism is ever to be attained. 
We now possess at least a schema whereby the de- 
velopment of universal conceptual ideas may be seen as 
possible. These ideas are the product of the combination 
of the primordial images and the pure Reason, whereby we 
derive concepts which unite a perceptual context with a 
logical order. Both components are necessary, since with- 
out the substantive content supplied by the primordial - 
image, the logical form would lack all relation to ex- 
perience, while, on the other hand, without the rational 
component, the primordial image could never supply the 
notion of law and organization. Because of these two fac- 
tors we are enabled to cognize the externally given as a 


Cosmos, and not merely as an indeterminate Chaos. 
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Vi 


Savene reached this point, the question arises as 
to whether we have determined a truth concerning the nature 
of the world or universe, as such, or only determined 
conditions of human knowledge. It is clear that Kant 
viewed his analysis as valid only in the latter sense, 
Stnte he explicitly said that it never occurred to him 
to question the existence of a real world, in the sense 
of an existent beyond all consciousness. He even called 
himself an "empiric realist", though he acknowledged that 
he was also a "transcendental idealist". By this it is to 
be understood that he viewed the intuitions of the senses, 
in their concrete filling as determined by an external 
somewhat, or the thing-in-itself, which in its nature as 
it is in itself is unknowable to human cognition. In this 
sense he remained realistic, in his own Opinion at least. 
But the actual form of our experience he conceived as 
determined by transcendental forms which are pre-existent 


in the knower. In this sense he was frankly idealistic. 


Footnotes to Chapter VI 


‘Quoted from Ladd's Fsychology, Descriptive and #xplanatory 
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Chapter V#i* 
Idealism (Continued) 


The Idealist affirms the primacy of consciousness 
along with its subject. This is not to be regarded as 
merely an arbitrary affirmation nor as a working hypoth- 
esis, but as a direct or immediate recognition, something 
which is beyond all doubt for the chines himself. This 
is so fundamental that the Idealist finds it confirmed in 
the very denial of the denier, since the denial itself is 
an act of consciousness. That which is wholly unconscious 


simply could not deny anything. to when the Realist op- 


*From the standpoint of one who appreciates systematic 
organization the material in the present and subsequent 
chapters @@saeGeies? will prove less than satisfactory. 
Here there will be found an interplay between the in- 
tellectual and introceptual functions, that, at times, 
may seem somewhat like a contest. The one emphasizes 
organization, the other, flow of consciousness; the 
former serves best communication to the trained mind, - 
while the latter provides the fertile ground for preg- 
nant ideas; the first exemplifies discipline, the 
second, freedom. tven for the writer himself, criti- 
cism and reorganization of such material is difficult 
and involves the danger of sacrificing substance to 
form. Accordingly, it was decided to leave the con- 
position unaltered, save in very minor detail. By 
far the most valuable material in dtemat. - is to be 
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poses the thesis of the Idealist, he has to invoke, how- 
ever unwillingly, the very quality which the Idealist 
affirms is. It never occurs to the Idealist to charge 
the Realist with being unconscious, so he is perhaps 
temperamentally incapable of getting the Realist's point 
of view. To get his argument across effectively the 
Realist should insist more explicitly on his own uncon- 
sciousness. In this way he might succeed in not adding 
fuel to the Idealist's fire. 

Now, once one has the initial seitainity of the sub- 
ject or self and its consciousness the basic problem of 
philosophy takes a characteristic form. so long as one 
focuses his attention inwardly he has an immediate real- 
ization of perfect freedom. His will and thought are 
under no external constraint. Their activity is per- 
fectly free. But when the focus of consciousness is turned 
outward, the freely willed act becomes an objective deed, 
which is confronted by all sorts of constraints. The 
deed is an action of what we commonly call an organism 
which simply cannot do as it pleases since it moves in a 
seeming environment which in innumerable ways restricts 
the action of the organism. In this way the freely willed 
act of the pure self is confronted with resistance. Ulti- 


mately practical paths for the will can be found, it is 
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true, but these paths are, in part, determined by neces- 
sity so that in the final form they are only in part the 
expression of pure freedom. This necessity appears as 

the objective world of mountains, trees, oceans, building, 
etc., just precisely that which the Ronit takes as in 
some sense the ultimate and basic Reality itself. But 
the Idealist knows immediately the conscious self and its 
freedom, so the necessitarian character revealed in the 
object raises a problem. 

Details in the offered solutions of the problem of 
necessity vary with the different idealistic thinkers, but 
one feature is held in common by all representatives of 
this school. It is this, i.e., that the solution must be 
found in eases of consciousness itself. Manifestly 
the only objective world we have is a world which exists 
in and for consciousness. If we say that it inheres in 
something independent and quite outside consciousness as 
such, then we beg the whole question by speculative 
answer which can never be checked. For all checking is a 
conscious act dealing with material which is already in- 
side consciousness and thus nothing is proved as to the 
existence of a somewhat absolutely outside consciousness. 
To be sure, one can affirm this somewhat and thus take a 
‘purely arbitrary and dogmatic position, but this, the 


Idealist will say, is no true philosophic solution. The 
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only being we know is necessarily known and ree is the 
important fact. Therefore being is defined as identical 
with being-known or as being for or in or of consciousness. 
At this point the Idealist is vulnerable before 

logical criticism, since he cannot prove that it is essen- 
tial to being that it should be known or exist in conscious- 
meee. As a neces of strict logic he begs the question. 
Of course, the Realist is not slow to pick out this weak- 
ness and accuses the Idealist of failing to prove his 
thesis. — It is perfectly true that the primary thesis of 
Idealism is not proven logically and so there is no logical 
compulsion to constrain all men to accept some form of 
Idealism as the only possible true philosophy. But the 
opposed philosophies face the same essential difficulty 
in a different form. Always one can find root assumptions 
which are not and cannot be proven logically. The Realist, 
for instance, cannot prove the existence of his independent 
reality and, so, also begs the question. | 

| It is a fact that man has not and cannot build a 
rigorously self-contained system wherein every element is 
itself logically derived. The closest realization that 
we have of this is to be found in some purely formal math- 
ematical systems in which the elements are wholly meaning- 
less terms. But here logic is always assumed, since its 


first principles are not proven. Proof depends upon those 
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principles, but they are themselves outside proof. It 
may be impossible to doubt them, but the ground of con- 
fidence in them is immediate ands ened. But accept- 
ing anything in this way is actually a begging of the 
question when we assert that it carries the quality of 
truth. So we must be content to start with something 
immediate, be it experience or insight, and then after 
that, rigorous logical demonstration is effective but, 
yet, always relative to the original immediate ground. 

We must accept the fact that different philoso- 
phies, starting from different grounds given in some way 
immediately, will develop in different directions and 
exist side by side. tach one has at its roots a basic 
logical weakness, with the result that mutual vulnerability 
gives to all a right to existence relative to each other. 
So, while logical soundness is indeed an important part 
of every genuine philosophy, yet this is, not the whole 
of the story. It is even more important that every philo- 
sophy is the expression of an orientation that is extra- 
logical. <A philosophy is the expression of a View which 
is more primary than the philosophy itself. 

How, although the Idealist cannot prove his primary 

thesis and must counter the Realist by bringing the same 
charge against the latter, yet the Idealist can make a 


point favorable to his position that is particularly 
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strong. He can point out that when being is conceived 
as identical with being mown or with existing in and 
for consciousness he has given a definition that has 
some meaning. On the other hand, the notions of being and 
existence have no intelligible meaning when they are 
predicated of that which is outside of consciousness in 
every sense. What in that case does it mean to be a to 
exist? If anyone tries to give an answer to this ques- 
tion he will only invoke a meaning which exists for con- 
sciousness. His very anenenine and the content of the 
answer is something in consciousness. So the Idealist 
may very well say that the only being and existence which 
can possibly have any significance is a being and exist- 
ence which is for consciousness of some sort. ‘hat which 
is completely outside all consciousness is simply in- 
distinguishable from that which is not. 50 we may just 
as well disregard the whole matter. 

But there is a difficulty which still remains. 
The inward realization of freedom is offset by an out- 
ward experience of necessity. The notion of an inde- 
pendent and real world does have value in explaining 
the necessity, for if living and conscious beings are 
actually in a pre-existent and independent environment, 
then it is quite easy to see how they wit be constrained 


by it. But this, in its turn, makes it difficult to see 
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how consciousness can have any real freedom. The direct 
realization of freedom ultimately has to be reduced largely 
to an illusion. But those individuals who have the greater 
immediate certainty of the freedom and have only a second-— 
ary or derived experience of the necessity will not accept 
this view. They certainly will not sacrifice the more 
certainly known for that which is less certainly known. 

So they ask, Is there not some other way of explaining 

the necessity which will meet this difficulty? 

. Idealism does offer its answers and this leads us 
into a veritable sea of philosophic theory and discourse 
which many find quite difficult to follow. In the end 
the Idealist believes that he has met the problem in such 
a way as to save the freedom so that it remains as some- 
thing absolutely real, and yet supplies a conceivable 
explanation of the necessity. In this process a good 
deal of conceptual simplicity is lost, as compared to 
the statements of the Realists, but at least the baby is 
not thrown away with the bath. And the Idealist considers 
the baby, freedom, to be so valuable as to be worth any 
effort to save it. 

In contrast, the Realist, whether oriented to a 
mechanistic nature, to a logic of relations or to an en- 


piric life, seems to be lost when he has too much freedom. 
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He seems to secure his comfort by anchoring himself to 
something outside of consciousness. He may call this 
something “matter", "terms in relation" or "empiric life", 
but consciousness is an incident embraced by an envelop-— 
ing necessity whose nature is other See consciousness. 

Of course, he too has the direct feeling of pesaoii, 
though it can hardly be as decisive as in the case of the 
Tasenise, and he generally strives to find some room for 
it. But it never rises toa commanding position. He has, 
however, a very clear idea as to why we cannot always do 
as we please. 

Now an Idealist can never hope to be taken seriously 
if he merely affirms his unconditional freedom and let it 
go at that. If he did that he would be very subject to 
the charge of uncritical subjectivism. There is far too 
much evidence of a compulsive necessity which affects all 
creatures, be they Idealists or not. So the Idealist must 
take up the problem of necessity and the great Idealists 
have given so much thought to this problem and have so 
largely written concerning it that they often give the 
impression of being necessitarians. But this is only the 
outside of view of the Idealistic systems. The real heart 
is a profound feeling for freedom. Perhaps one would have 
to be something of an Idealist to be aware of this fact, 


but it is possible for anyone to find the evidence if he 
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will but look far enough. I need but suggest the thought 
of the greatest of all the Idealists, i.e., Shankara, 
with whom the summum bonum is explicitly given as Libera- 
tion, spelled with a capital "L". | 

To the philosophically naive consciousness of most 
men it doubtless will seem harder to follow the more rig- 
orous form of Idealistic philosophy than any other form 
of thought. He is finally led into regions where the 
familiar, so-called, real world is left far behind and 
most of the judgments of his highly vaunted common sense 
cease to supply any genuine help. He may be excused if he 
is disposed to feel like a man out in space with no planet 
to place his feet upon, nor solar system to give him bear- 
ings. And then the content of the thought may often seem 
as Picaencas dealt with nothing that meant anything what- 
soever and, least of all, have any bearing upon practical 
human affairs. But deeper reflection will show hin that 
the Idealist does have genuine anchorage, does employ an 
objective modulus and is deeply concerned with that which 
in the end is of the profoundest and most vital interest 
with all men. The anchorage of the Idealist is, as al- 
ready noted, the immediate fact of consciousness and its 
subject; the objective modulus is the logical structure 
of thought; and the practical interest has the deepest 


concern with the problem of death and immortality. On 
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the whole, it is true, the Idealist as a philosopher is 
not greatly concerned with the practical problems of 
finite life in this world. He finds plenty of able men 
who are engaged with these problems and so rarely finds 
the call of duty in this direction. But he sees beyond 
the cycle of finite life a great problem which, if it is 
not solved, renders the solutions of all other problems 
unimportant. So, I submit, there is abundant reason to 
bear with the intellectual processes of the Idealist if 
he can offer any evidence of certainty where most men 
only believe darkly within a cloud of doubt. 

Let us, now, examine the main features of the Ideal- 
istic treatment of the problem of neccesary. If there is 
no world outside of consciousness and the essence of the 
self is freedom, how, then, are we to account for the ex- 
perience of necessity? The Idealist answer to this ques-—. 
tion invariably takes us away from the material of object- 
ive experience. With the exception of the pragmatic 
idealist, the resolution of the problem either invokes 
the Divinity or a transcendental DELF, which stands in 
such a relation to the empiric self that it may be called 
objective. But it is not objective in the sense in which 
sensible objects or even ideas are called objective. Here 
we have a notion that is quite subtle and which I think 


is quite generally misunderstood by the critics of Idealism. 
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But first, let us see how the notion of the Divinity or 
the transcendental SELF can help us with the problem of 
necessity, leaving the problem of the reasonableness of 
the notion until later. 

In the case of Berkeley the notion of the Divinity 
was invoked quite simply to account for the ideas ex- 
perienced. Berkeley's ideas, it must be recalled, in- 
cluded all experiences, such as sensations, as well as 
ideas in the conceptual sense. These ideas, he affirmed, 
were not produced by something outside consciousness, such 
as independent and real things, but many of them, at least, 
had a character of being given quite independently of 
individual volition. How were they placed in the con- 
sciousness of the individual? The answer is that God 
placed them there. The actuality of God is not ques- 
tioned by Berkeley nor is the Divinity a real philoso- 
phical conception with him. He seems simply to nave ac=- 
cepted the God of Christian faith, with the result that 
he left many logical problems unresolved. So this earlier 
form of Occidental Idealism is mainly valuable for intro- 
ducing the idealistic approach to the problem of philo- 
sophy but does not leave us with a system that is highly 
satisfactory. 

Before leaving this passing reference to Berkeley, 


it seems important to note the fact that this thinker, 
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like Schiller and Bergson of the pragmatist school, is 
not classed as a member of the school of Idealism. Like 
the two pragmatists named, he accepts the cardinal prin- 
ciple of Idealism but does not accept another principle 
which is of almost equal importance for the latter. 
Basically the ideas of Berkeley are not concepts but per- 
cepts. Thus his idealism may be classed as an empiric 
or perceptual idealism, whereas the great school of 
Idealism gives ascendency to the concept relative to the 
percept. Berkeley's thought is anti-rationalistic as 
well as anti-realistic whereas the aeons school of Idealism 
is anti-realistic but highly rationalistic, even in its 
voluntaristic form. for Berkeley the concrete idea or > 
perception has a reality-value which the abstract concep- 
tion does not possess. He continues the psychological 
orientation of the Nominaniets of the Middle .iges. But 
since the cleavage between Idealism and Realism 1s more 
fundamental than that between Sensationalism and Ration- 
alism, there is a significant reason for classing Berkeley 
with idealism in the generic sense, though not with the 
specific school of Idealisn. 

There is something naive about Berkeley's invocation 
of the Divinity in order to explain the necessitarian and 
orderly character of the perceived ideas. for this is 


the inherited Divinity of Christian faith. It is not the 
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Divinity of direct realization nor as a necessity for 
reason. It is thus not the kind of God which can prop- 
erly enter into any philosophical system as a true agent 
of integration. It is rather a general appeal to Prov- 
idence for help when one's own individual resources prove | 
inadequate. Now it does appear that no man ever quite 
succeeds in building a system of thought which completely 
avoids the appeal to something which is the logical equiv- 
alent to Providence, though he may call it by quite differ- 
ent names such as "Chance" or "Nirvana". This means that 
something extra-rational has to be invoked sooner or later, 
but some thinkers have been able to extend the limits of 
rational thought much further than others. This, indeed, 
has a great deal to do with the relative valuation of 
the hierarchy of thinkers. The greatest thinker is he 
who has been able to think furthest into the unknown. 
Among philosophic thinkers Berkeley did not go very far 
before he found his limits. The great Idealists went. 
much further and gained profundity at the price of in- 
creasing incomprehensibility. As a result they hee 
sSiven us the most intellectually sound interpretation 
of necessity which avoids the pitfalls of Realism. 

Now, by a sufficient degree of inward penetration 
in consciousness one can find the self as an iinedeaces 


known reality. This is not a process of simple intro- 
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spection as is commonly used in experimental psychology. 
In fact, this introspection remains far too objective 

to lead to the discovery of the self and the result is 
that many psychologists never do find the true self. 
They do find something which they call the subject but 
they describe it in such terms as to show that they have 
actually found only a subtle object. In fact, the Neo- 
Realists explicitly state that this subject may enter 
into the relation of an object for some purposes of 
thought. This simply means that such psychologists are 
talking of a subject of quite a different nature from 
the self of the Idealist. This difference may a sug- 
gested by the figure of a lamp with a light within it. 
The subject of the nore empiric psychologist is only the 
lamp while the self of the Idealist is the light itself. 
Actually introspection, in the usual sense, can go no 
further than the lamp, since it is the light which il- 
lumines and makes possible the subtle observation of 
introspection. The light is back of the act of intro- 
spection and only the lamp is in the foreground. So in 
introspection, consciousness has not really turned upon 
itself but merely established a kind of short-circuit in 
the psyche. To find the self of the Idealist one has to 


eo a good deal further than this. 
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The turning of consciousness upon itself is a 
very mysterious process. To account for it I have be- 
come convinced that we have to introduce the notion of 
a function which is other than the four functions of 
analytic sevEnoion: i.e., thinking, feeling, sensation 
and intuition. I hold the thesis that it is the activity 7 
of this function which constitutes the real base of 
Idealism in the grand sense. Further, it is the more 
or less complete inactivity of this function that de- 
stroys the force of the Idealist argument for so many ° 
thinkers and psychologists. Also, it would appear that 
even with the Idealists in whom the function was active, 
there was a defective knowledge of it as a distinct func— 
tion, the result being that they often tried to explain 
by pure reason something which involves more than logic 
itself. It is right here that I would locate the great-— 
est failure of the occidental Idealists. But the failure 
in terms of presentation does not imply Geeounaness of 
fundamental insight. 

The above point is well illustrated in the case 
of Fichte who may well prove to be the purest example. 
we have in the ‘West of an Idealist. From the standpoint. 
of sheer insight I find fFichte very convincing, but his 
attenpt in the “Science of Knowledge" to derive that in- 


Sight as the necessary underlying implication of the 
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logical laws of thought seems strained and far from con- 
vincing. Very possibly he has the substantially correct. 
view as to the source of the laws of thought, but it is 
quite another matter to say that from the use of logical 
principles he has proved the source. I am pretty well 
convinced that Fichte did not discover the self or "ego", 
as he calls it, by the method in which he sought to prove 
it. I would say that he really knew the self through 
what we might call the fifth function, though it is 
entirely possible that Fichte did not differentiate this 
function in his analysis. In such matters the psychical 
analysis of the Orient has gone much further than.either 
the philosophy or psychology of the ‘vest. 

Hlsewhere I have suggested the word "introception" 
to represent this fifth function. It is to be understood 
as the process whereby consciousness turns upon itself 
and moves toward its source. It is not the same as in- 
trospection wherein consciousness merely short-circuits 
itself to observe more subtle psychical objects, which 
are generally unconscious for the extraverted attitude. 
Introception, when successful, leads to a state such that 
consciousness becomes its own content, that is, a conscious-— 
ness which is divorced from its objective reference. By 
this means the self as source of peneeousnees can be 


realized and without being transformed into a subtle 
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object as a me. This is identical with the Indiannotion 
of “meditation without a seed", which is absolutely es- 
sential for the attainment of Liberation or Enlightenment. 
Buddhist use of the word "Dhyana" suggests very strongly 
that it refers to an analogous process. So it may be 

said that by "“introception" I mean substantially the 

same higher psychical function as "meditation without a 
seed" and. "Dhyana". It is this, I conceive, to be the 

real source of the assurance of the originating ecenaepie 
philosophers and as the ground for differentiating Idealism 
proper from mere intellectualistic Cae which latter 

is more a reflection of a Light than an incarnation of the 
Light itself. MIntroception fives immediate content just 

as perception does but diverges at least es radically from 
the latter as does conceptualism. If one divides the 
functions of consciousness into two classes with percep- 
tion, on one side including feeling, sensation and intuition, 
and conception, on the other, then introception would ap- 
pear lumped with conception. In this case a successful 
critique of conceptualism would undermine the foundations 
of Idealism, particularly in the case of the Absolutistic 
school. But if the true base of Idealism is the see pey 
of a function which ordinarily is latent and inactive, 

then the real root of Idealism is untouched by a critique 


of conceptualism considered in separation from introception. 


"Introception" is definitely not thinking, feel- 
ing nor sensation. It is also definitely different from 
"intuition" as that term is generally anaenstoons. though 
translators from oriental sources have often used the 
latter word. This, however, only helps to confuse the 
situation for then we think of intuition as it appears in 
analytic psychology or in usage such as that of Bergson. 
It is a content coming into consciousness Bit of the dark 
of unconsciousness, hence we have Bergson speaking of 
grasping indefinite fringes around the core of conscious 
aeaa as intuition. But introception is a function op- 
erating in the intensest kind of Light wherein one is 
more completely conscious than ever before. Conscious- 
ness turning upon itself is a very different matter from 
contents rising into consciousness from out the uncon- 
scious. | 

I submit that "turning inward", in the sense in 
which Fichte speaks, must be enaeeetood an the sense of 
introception rather than of Simple introspection. Thus 
no amount of bare introspection would be competent to 
challenge what Pichte found. Introception is an exceed- 
ingly profound act of introversion and the evidence qoute: 
indidate that it is quite rare. If introversion is car- 
ried very far without the turning of the Light of con- 
sciousness upon itself, the effect is of sonetiine aH 


choate feathering out into the darkness of unconscious— 
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ness. But with the turning of the Light of consciousness 
upon itself consciousness becomes vastly intensified with 
the quality and ground of assurance much betes established 
than in the case of anything derived from experience. This 
is something that must be borrein mind if one is ever to 
understand Idealism of the grander style. 

Introception renders the actuality of the self far | 
more indubitable than any content given through pence! 
tion. This is the key to idealistic assurance and explains 
why all the necessitarianism which inheres in the environ- 
ment takes on the quality of subordination. In fact, the 
intensified Light of the introceptive process gives to 
all experience a dreamlike or unreal character. It is 
like the sun quenching the light of the moon, or like 
the waking state quenching the consciousness of the or- 
dinary dream. This is not a speculation, it is something 
which actually happens. The shift from introception to 


perception is like the sun going under while the moon takes 


over. The memory of the light of the sun, when the moon 


is shining, is stronger than the memory of the light of 
the moon, when the sun is shining. This alone gives a 
determinate meaning as to which is relatively most real. 
The first immediate content of successful intro- 
ception is the realization expressed by the words "I am". 


This is not an inference from conscious activity, such 
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as that of Descartes when he inferred the being of the 
self from the fact of thinking. The being of the self 
is an absolutely immediate datum requiring no further 
support. I repeat, the actuality of perceptually ex- 
perienced content, taken in ite most complete immediacy, 
is much ies Aeeteivey certain. 

The being of the self, which for introception is 
more unequivocal than the being or actuality of percep- 
tion, is like an unsupported Light. It is "the Flame 
which burns without wick or oil". But it is so pure as to 
be quite without the taint of personality. One may con- 
ceive of it as like a self-supporting Light within a more 
or less differentiated lamp. The latter carries the 
individual characters of personality. There is thus 
sonething about the pure self which gives it the char- 
acter of real impersonality. While in the rigorous sense 
it is highly subjective, it is not a personal subject— 
ivism. This is a point of the very greatest importance 
for philosophy since the impersonality of the self gives 
it a universal value. It is the ground for something a 
good deal more than a merely personal philosophy. 
| We are quite right in valuing physical science be- 
cause it gives us something more than merely the private 
experience of the individual scientist. lt gives general 


truths whether they are interpreted in realistic, prag- 
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matic or other terms. It is for this reason that we call 
it objective. Commonly we oppose to this, subjective 
judgments that are so largely colored by personal feel- 
ing tones that they have only a restricted appeal. That 
which we call objective is believed to be in some sense 
true for all men, while that which is subjective is not 
true for all men, and may not be true at all. The self 
of introception, being quite pure and impersonal, is not 
subjective in the latter sense. It supplies j generally 
valid base. Thus it is conceived by those who know it, 
and af the non—-idealist is ever to arrive at an under- 
standing of the inner meaning of the Idealist, he. must 
grant this point. The only possible verification is by 
the path of introception itself. 

The last statement implies a radical departure of 
the idealistic theory of verification from that of Prag- 
matism. The pragmatist dictum that a difference of truth 
must make a difference of fact here, namely, in the world 
of perception or experience, implies an exclusive one- ™ 
way reference of ideas. The idea means exclusively a ter- 
minal content having a perceptual quale. Thus there can 
be no verification suave through experience. But the con- 
ceptual content of the Idealist qua Idealist is purely 
introceptive. eae incidentally, this produces a differ- 


ence of fact in the field of experience,that 1s merely an 
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addenda which adds nothing to the essential truth-value. 
Actually, the introceptive verification may have reper- 
cussions upon the empiric life of the individual with 
the result that the latter may, more or less widely, in- 
fluence other lives. These effects may or may not be 
valued positively or negatively in the pragmatic sense. 
But all this is beside the point from the perspective of 
introception. Introception supplies its own euthority 
and may very well, in some of its ramifications, move 
into zones quite unrelated to empiric consciousness. In 
ac cases a difference of truth would produce no differ- 
ence of fact in the perceptual field. Often it is true, 
a difference that is introceptively significant does have 
effects that are significant for the perceptual field, 
and may even be of momentous importance. Thus the Buddhist 
introceptive insight has led to Sap ieite ways of life that 
are notably different from the ways of life of most men. 
One effect is the reduction of militancy. ‘This is some- 
thing that does have a pragmatic value. But it would be 
a vital mistake to regard such effects as the underlying 
objective of Buddhist teachings. They are, after all, 
only incidental. The real objective is the attainment 

of Nirvana. £ it were true that attainment of this and 
implied violent militancy in the empiric field then, I 


submit, that Buddhism would have to accept such violence. 


ee a 


I think it must be cheese that the fruits of the 
introceptive orientation, in so far as they include ef- 
fects within the empiric field, will not always be such 
that they will receive favorable eae from the 
vitalistic pragmnatist. ‘thile at times the good of the 
one standpoint will over-lap the food as viewed from the 
other, there are other situations in which this is not 
the case. Eere there arises an inescapable conflict of 
valuation and direction. fundamentally introception leads 
away from experience and the empiric life, which define 
Gust pueataciy the field of focus of the Fragmatist and of 
the Realist. That the latter should judge such effects 
adversely is not only understandable but is really in- 
evitable. But the Introceptionist counters this with a 
comparable attitude in the reverse sense. He views all 
valuation of experience and of empiric life which leads 
to estrangement from Divinity or Spirit as a positive 
evil, indeed as part and parcel of the only real evil. 
There is thus a limit to the possible reconciliations of 
the different philosophic attitudes. Between Idealism 
and the other three schools there is a gulf of incommen- 
surebility which implies ineluctable conflict and choice. 
He who has opened the door of introception cannot possibly 
be a Pragmatist or a Realist save only in his secondary 
relations as an empiric entity, that is, exclusively in 


those relations which he regards as of no primary importance. 
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I have introduced this discussion of introception 
into the general subject of Idealism since I conceive it 
as absolutely essential to an understanding of the true 
meaning of Idealism. I am not writing a mere history of 
philosophy. If I were I should have to consicer the 
idealistic theories of knowledge as they have actually 
been developed by the leading Idealists. It must be ad- 
nitted that such theories have followed the intellectual- 
istic pattern. In following this course the Idealists 
have made themselves vulnerable to criticism and have 
given a false impression of what actually is their base 
of assurance. I believe that the great Idealists would 
agree, in their private hearts, substantially with what 
I have said above. Perhaps they have hesitated to place 
their systems frankly upon, what I have called, an intro- 
ceptive base with the idea that such was an unseemly course 
of a philosopher. It is also possible that there was a | 
defective differentiation between intellectual form and 
introceptive content. The isolation of the purely log- 
ical features of mathematics has given us today an ad- | 
vantage over the older writers. We are enabled to see | 
that there is a vital difference between rigorously fornm- 
al mathematics and mathematics which results from the 
union of logic and intuition or introception. This shows 
very clearly that something is stripped away when pure 


mathematics is reduced to an exclusively logical formalisn. 
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This something is in addition to the pure concept. 
Now, the bearing of this point upon Idealism is very 
vital. It means that rigorous logical system, by it- 
self, does not give content. Content enters as some- 
thing extra-logical or as indefinable in the logical 
sense. The logical demonstration renders explicit a 
truth implicit initially in the original content, but 
does not supply the initial content. Once this is under- 
stood, all reasoning, becomes relative to a reference 
supplied by some other means than reason itself. If, 
now, it is assumed that perceptual experience is the 
only possible extra-logical reference, then it readily 
follows that all conceptual or rational thinking is 
instrumental to empiric content. But from perceptual 
content the idealistic transcendentalism cannot be de- 
rived by logical implication. As a result the Ideal- 
istic thesis falls. 

The strength of the pragmatistic polemic as against 
Idealism lies in its criticism of intellectualism. The 
case which Pragmatism builds here is very strong. If 
the pure concept is really empty, save in so far as it has 
a reference beyond itself, then it is impossible to prove 
a substantial reality by concepts alone. Analysis seems 
to have established the soundness of this point. But it 


does not necessarily follow that perceptual meaning is 
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the only possible reference of the concept unless it 
can be proven that consciousness contains no other pos- 
sibility. 

Indeed the anti-intellectualistic argument is a 
good deal older than current Pragmatism and is to be 
found highly developed in the thought of Immanuel Kant 

| fer “. sxmistence of G 
himself. His criticism of the ontological argument/is 
a classic of this type of thought. But he was forced 
to leave a door open to extra-experiential possibilities. 
The following excerpt from his thought is of particular 
Significance. | 
"Our conception of the object may thus contain what- 
ever and how much it will; nevertheless we must our- 
selves stand away from the conception, in order to 
bestow existence upon it. This happens with sense- 
obgects through the connection with any one of our 
perceptions in accordance with empiric laws; but for 
the objects of pure thought there is no sort of means 
for perceiving their existence because it is wholly 
@ priori that they can be known; our consciousness 


of all existence, however, belongs altogether to a 


a a a a ied 


field cannot absolutely be explained away as impos- 
sible. But it is a_ supposition that we have no 


means of justifying." 
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For our purpose the vital part of the quotation 
lies in the words that have been italicized. It cannot 
be affirmed that concepts derive their existential value 
from perceptual experience alone, on purely theoretical 
grounds. Granted that the pure concept does not give 
existence, yet that existence may be grounded in some~ 
thing other than perception. It is affirmed here that 
it is sometimes grounded on introception and that this 
is the real foundation of the idealistic systems. By 
this means the essence of Idealism remains untouched by 
all the anti-intellectualistic arguments. This implies 
that the alternative of anti~sensationalism is not neces- 
sarily intellectualism but can be a third way of conscious-— 
ness which is direct and umecdeee in its own right. 

One may agree with Fragmatism as to its general 
theory of the instrumental nature of concepts, but radi- 
cally oppose the specific theory that the instrumental 
reference is always to a perceptual content. There may 
be an introceptive reference as well. Granting the valid- 
ity of introception, the central thesis of Idealism re- 
mains unaffected. Also Idealism can develop a theory of 
truth wholly at variance with the pragmatic test, in so 
far as the latter is exclusively related to programs in 
the stream of time and experience. There remains the test 
of the psychological determination of the factual actuality 


of the idealistic direct realization of the self. 
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I have already argued that the pure self cannot be 
found by the methods of introspection. Introspection 
deals with objects, even though they are subtle ones. 

&4t most it finds a me having enough of determinate charac- 
ter to be an pean aa certain relations, as the HNeo- 
realist says. This method fails to exclude stnex possi- 
bilities, unless it can prove rigorously that the four 
functions are the only possible wiaays of consciousness. 
This it has not done and, from the very nature of the 
problem, cannot do. I submit that ‘epaccestion is a fifth 
function which renders available content which, otherwise, 
cannot be known and, I affirm, that this supplies the base 
upon which the whole structure of Idealism rests. 

It has long been a custom for philosophic systems 
to include an suthine of psychology as a component part. 
Among the jidex systems it was frequently customary. to 
introduce psychology as rational psychology. Today it 
is empiric psychology, that is, the kind which results 
from the application of scientific method. In intro- 
ducing the discussion of introception as a way of con- 
sciousness within the body of a philosophical exegesis 
I am, therefore, proceeding in accord with well established 
practice. For introception, considered as a way of con- 
sciousness as differentiated from the content rendered 


available by it, falls under the general head of psychology. 


ae 


Bub it does not fall within the limits of the common 
understanding of either rational psychology nor of 
empiric psychology. Perhaps we may best regard it as 
meta~psychology. Now the material of this psychology is 
conceived as being, in principle, available for study, 
provided the right conditions exist. It is not affirmed 
that any subject at any time supplies the material ina 
form available for his own investigation. It is simply 
affirmed that there are instances where it has been nen 
dered available, thereby proving a possibility of con-. 
sciousness as such. 

Psychology is philosophically significant to the 
extent that the existence of a way of consciousness must 
be assumed before the content and inner relations of con- 
sciousness can be analyzed and evaluated. The question 
of the actuality of a way of consciousness is, properly, 

a psychological rather than a philosophical problen. 

the importance of this problem hardly.needs to be empha- 
Sized in a day when the positive appreciation of psychology 
is so strong as it is with us now. Actually, it is philo- 
sophy which has felt the force of relative depreciation. 
This attitude is an expression of the eaoceeresd super- 
ficiality of the age. For, manifestly, a way of conscious-~ 
ness is only of instrumental value to the content which 


it renders available. How, the way of consciousness does 
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not define content save in very general terms, which are 
always other than the distinctive quale of the content it- 
self. The way of consciousness bears a strong analogy to 
a route and method of travel. In fact, this analogy is 
so strong that it is a general oriental practice to speak 
of a way of consciousness as a "path" or "road". If we 
analyze a route and means of travel to some destination 
we can say something, about the possible values to be re- 
alized at the destination, but not very much. Our know- 
ledge of content is here mainly negative. ‘Thus we can 
know that if the route and means are exclusively those 

of land travel, then we also know that the content of the 
destination will not include the values which can be 
reached only by sea-travel. Otherwise the actual positive 
content realized at the destination-is not known by the 
route or conveyance used. Thus one could know very tho- 
roughly the road which leads to the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado and all that goes into the structure and opera- 
tion of an automobile, yet this would give no knowledge 
of the direct experience of the Grand Uanyon itself. 
Knowledge of the route and means of travel is psychology, 
put the valuation of the direct content of a realized 
consciousness, in so far as it is thinkable, is the con- 


cern of philosophy. 
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We have, now, left the problem of necessity, as 
it appears to the idealistic perspective, suspended in 
the air, as it were, for quite some time, meanwhile en- 
gaping in a somewhat extensive review of a proposed fifth 
function of consciousness. This seemed unavoidable for 
two reasons. Tirst, the actuality of the function, yhich 
I have called introception, is not a generally recognized 
fact, and it was necessary to build some presumption for 
it. Second, an the failure to establish its case upon 
purely intellectual grounds, Idealism must invoke some 
nonecnpeee and non-intellectual function, if it is not 
to be cast aside as a vain speculation. If the reader 
does not feel that the evidence in support of the actual- 
ity of introception is adequate, then I suggest that he 
assume its actuality during the examination of the thesis 
of Idealism in order to see whether this is not enough to 
support that thesis in principle. If the ultimate con- 
clusion is positive then the problem of the status of . 
idealism rests upon the meta-psychological problem as to 
whether introception is a valid way of consciousness to 
be added to the fous generally recognized functions. 

I have already defined the distinctive character- 
istic of anerocen tion as the "power of the Light of con- 
sciousness to turn upon itself toward its source." And 


this, it will be remembered, was carefully differentiated 
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from introspection in that the latter is consciousness 
concerned with an objective content, although it is a 
content of a more subtle nature than the more outward 
going consciousness known as observation. The success 

of introception means that sooner or later a point is 
reached wherein consciousness loses all content save 

that of itself. Such a point, if absolute, is Squire iene 
to the complete disappearance of the world about. But 

the fundamental effect may be achieved by a sort of diver- 
sion of the major portion of the stream of consciousness 
so that it turns about toward its source, while a resid- 
ual portion continues to flow toward the object, Dales 

the world-about. In this case, objective consciousness 
continues in a kind of twilight in an inferior portion 

of the boca: Beyons of the individual. The diverted por- 
tion of the stream becomes a consciousness without object-— 
ive content but with an exclusive awareness of itself and 
its subject. Such a consciousness is clearly not a mere 
relation between two terms, a subject and an object, since 
only one term remains. This is a point of very creat 
epistemological importance since it begins to cut under 
the whole conception of consciousness as exclusively a 
relation between terns. Here consciousness is realized 

in a way independent of both time and space, at least in 


so far as these notions are predicates of the world-about. 
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An individual consciousness in such a state would, in 
particular, have no hace: eeu time measurement and hence 
there would be no basis for differentiation between in- 
stantaneousness and eternity. If a portion of the stream 
of consciousness continued to flow toward the object, | 
a correlation with the chronometer, which the cosmos is, 
would remain, with the result that one would realize a 
conjunction of consciousness as time conditioned, with 
consciousness as timeless. This is a curious kind of 
crossing of the gulf between the seeming incompatibles 
of time and timelessness. 

As I am speaking mainly from a direct knowledge of 
an instance of introception, t am better able to state | 
what is possible than to define the limits of possibi- 
lity. Ido know, that as measured by the portion of con- 
sciousness still related to the world about, the state 
wherein the self and consciousness are the sole content 
can be instantaneous followed by an immediate unfoldment 
of another and very astonishing content of a character 
incommensurable with objective experience. As this has 
a very close bearing upon a very vital part of Idealistic 
philosophy I propose to describe its principle feature, 
so far as that may be. 

The immediate effect of a state of consciousness 


with a one-way dependence or relation to the subject and 
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no object is that of a vast Void. It is an "I" suspended 
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preeess proceeds to transform the Voidness to the value |; ¢ 
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of substantial Fullness. Here is a "thickness" which I Np 


am quite sure would much more than meet William James's a 
demand. JI know of no empiric content which in the faint-— 
est degree suggests this quality of Fullness. Now, this 
Fullness is the actual palpable Presence of Divinity it- 
self. It is not anything so crude as a vast man in space, 
but a Presence which permeates the whole of space, inter- 
woven throughout the objects of ordinary consciousness, 
yet more completely present where those objects are not. 
The effect is a radical reversal of all former values 

and a resolution of many of just precisely the pnctilens 

to which empiricism can five no satisfactory answer. 

There is very little in an introceptive realiz- 
ation of this sort that suggests the God-conceptions of 
the traditional religions. hostly such conceptions seem 
to be little more than a stylized construct of the human 
imagination. But the introceptive realization confirms 
the actuality of the supreme Value which the general faith 
of mankind envisages, neweree defectively it may conceive 
it. For both philosophy and psychology the various names 


of the Divinity have simply the significance of a symbol- 


ical representation of the Supreme Value. froof of the 
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actuality of this Supreme Value is possible only by 
direct realization. It may very well be reflected in 
the practical or moral reason in the sense in which Kant 
used those terms, but I suspect that a careful examina- 
tion of the argument for God from the basis of the prac- 
tical reason will prove it defective just as truly as 
Kant showed the ontological argument from pure reason to 
be defective. Immediacy alone supplies proof, though 
faith may very well be conceived as a sign-post. 

There is excellent evidence, to be derived from 
the content of the formulations based upon religious 
mysticism, that the above stage in the introceptive pro- 
cess may be relatively terminal. That 1s, consciousness 
may establish an anchorage at this point. But I imow 
that if the process is continued there are subsequent 
enantgodromediah transformations which lead eo Sousidee= 
ably more profound orientations. <A latter stage is of 
considerably more importance for the understanding of . 
Idealism than the one now before us. However, before 
continuing with the further development, it is important 
to consider the effect of the present stage upon the 
world-view. 

As was noted above, the stage of consciousness 
united with a self but with no object proved to be nascent 


like that of a chemical atom just set free from one con- 
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bination but which immediately thereafter enters into 
another combination. The self becomes united through 
consciousness with a new object, but one which is no 
longer the secular world. There is no transcendence 
of dualism here, but the whole field defined by the 
self, the not-self and consciousness is manifestly psychi- 
cal. At this level there is no question of a non-psychical 
existence for consciousness. But we cannot here say. that 
it is a field wholly illumined by consciousness. the 
Divine otherness includes vastly more than that compre- 
hended by the conscious self. But one would not inter- 
pret this as an independent, non-psychical existence in 
the spirit of the Realist. One would speak, rather, of 
the Unconscious in the sense of von Hartmann. This Un- 
conscious is the surrogate of the Realists' independent 
entities which carry the necessitarian factor. In a word, 
we have arrived at a pattern for the interpretation of | 
necessity which can be formulated in purely psychical 
terms, though we have not arrived at a complete detee 
mination by aonnceouseses It is thus a position of 
modified Idealism but not of absolute idealism. 

Necessity may now be interpreted as the inherent 
Law of the Divine Otherness, rather than as the inherent 
structure of a secular nature. On the ievel of the intro- 
ceptive realization itself there is no problem as to the 


reconciling of freedom with the necessity of the Divine 
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‘Law. Freedom becomes simply the freedom ,to surrender 
tH, the Divine Law or to affirm the autonomy of the Self. 
If the course of suseenen is taken it is not to be con- 
ceived at all as something hard to do. It is an act 
/ most highly desired by the Self. actually the affirn- 
ation of the autonomy requires a distinctly austere act 
of will. wself-surrender is sweet. The burden of problems 
and responsibility drops away. The universe as it really 
is, 1s Divine and just what it should be. To move in the 
current of this 'should be' which is, seems as the most 
satisfactory course which any man might desire. Treedom 
is not an arbitrary doing as one pleases by a finite self, 
but a surrendering to something far more adequate in every 
sense. Actually, a certain glory is felt in the depre- 
clation of the self with respect to the Divine Ctherness. 
Anyone who is familiar with the literature of religious 
mysticism will recognize this psychical pattern. Indeed, 
the essential quale of this state leads to far richer ex- 
pression in religious practices and poetry than it does 
in philosophy. Ifo one who knows will ever depreciate this 
state, but as our concern here is primarily philosophical, 
we must focus upon the more philosophical implications. 

For the reflective consciousness the rroblen of 
necessity really becomes the connection. betvieen the in- 


herent Law of Divinity and the order of sensible nature. 
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We are not here concerned with the concrete resolution 

of this problem, which can readily become a whole philoté 
sophic work in itself. We are concerned merely with the 
pointing to a possibility of solution other than that of 
the type offered by Realism with respect to the problem 
of necessity. The present approach will, of course, have 
its advantages and difficulties, but let us note what is 
gained by the approach. In principle we have a resolution 
of the problem of necessity without a stultification and 
depreciation of the yearning for freedom, nor is the 
sotualiey of freedom denied. Freedom becomes reduced to 
freedom to affirm the self or to abrogate it, with the 
latter appearing, spontaneously as the more attractive 
course. The union with the Divine necessity is thus an 
act of freedom. The religious value is not lost nor re- 
duced to a mere addendaiiof a secular philosophical systen. 
The Divine Otherness is not something alien or unfriendly, 
like, Realist 's world, but the very best of friends. All 
of man's great problems are resolved in an aura of pro- 
found Peace, through the expansion into the Jivine Other- 
ness which comes with the completeness of surrender. 

The first stabilized stage of introceptive realiz- 
ation does not lead ae a monistic metaphysics and, there- 
fore, is not to be classed with absolute Idealism. The 
dualism of the individual self and the Divine Otherness 


is not yet reduced to a true unity. In the language 
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of religious mysticism such unity as there may be,conceived 


as the union of the Lover and the Beloved where, from 
the finite point of view the lover is the individual self 
and the Beloved is the Divinity. But as the relationship 
is mutual, the Divine Otherness also appears as the Lover 
of whom the object is the individual self. An important 
part of the satisfaction of this state does lie in the 
fact that the dualism still remains,as otherwise the re-_ 
lationship of love would lose its objective meaning. 
There is plenty of reuson why this stage tends to become 
a point of fixation - a station on a path which actually 
reaches further. A study of the literature would indicate 
that mystical states only exceptionally pass beyond this. 
Indeed, there is much to be said for the view that the 
term "mysticism" should be applied exclusively to this 
stage, while deeper stages may be more properly classed 
as Gnosticism. It is clear that if we do so restrict the 
connotation of "Mysticism", then mysticism is far more 
Significant for its feeling value than for its noetic 
value. But, as we shall see later, this relativity is 
reversed in the deeper and more Gnostic state. In the 
narrower sense, then, Mysticism is of relatively minor 
philosophic importance, though of vast religious import- 
ance. However, it does clearly carry philosophic inm- 


plications. 
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If we think through the implications of “ysticisn, 
in the narrower sense, we find that its dualism really 
implies a kind of pluralisn, for, if the self is not 
conceived in the solipsistic sense, then we do have a 
plurality of selves in relation to a Divine Otherness: 
but not united in a Supreme SHELF. In fact, we might 
say that there is both a kind of unity as well as a kind 
of pluralism, for there is a unity in the Divine Other- 
ness and plurelity in the multiplicity of selves. This 
woudid account for the fact that, while analysis reveals 
first a dualism and then a pluralism, yet the predominant 
testimony of the mystics favors a monistic interpretation. 
this is true for the reason that the real orientation of 
the mystic is to the Divine Otherness, whose nature is 
monistic and is clearly realized as such in the mystical 
consciousness. But the objective character of the love 
relation prevents the monistic character from being complete. 

One may well ask what the offering is fron this. 
state to objective scientific and gontdproutens senerally. 
Frankly, it has no primary concern with such problems. 
They cease to be any longer vital to the individual who 
has attained the state, and human service is simply a 
matter of helping others to attain the state likewise. 
Success in this would solve the problems by enede Gieen= 


pearing. And this solution is quite adequate for all 
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those who can be induced to accept a positive orienta 
tion to the state. But beyond this limit it naturally 
fails. But there is no logical nor moral reason why the 
mystic should not feel favorable to a direct approach to 
scientific and world-problems, and there is nothing in 
his philosophy to prevent him from participating in such 
work himself. But all this he would regard as simply of 
pragmatic value in the sense of being only pragmatic - 
avery different matter from being a philosophic fFrag- 
matist in the privative sense. Of course, there is 
nothing in this attitude to provide a very deep concern 
with the scientific or sociological problem as they have 
too fee the character of dream-problems. Yet, given 
the will to deal with such problems, there is no reason 
why a mystic should not achieve as much or more than the 
non-mystic. Indeed, some of the very best of the scientists 
neve been a good deal more then a little mystical. 

Now, what happens to the great philosophical problems 
of the nature of truth and of reality? The answer is 
really very simple. Truth and Reality mean virtually 
the same thing and they have a significance which ponders 
it necessary to spell these words with capital initial 
Letters. Truth and Reality are identical with Divinity, 
and the realization of Truth or Reality is not other than 


the realization of and union with the Divinity. Clearly, 
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as concepts, these words do not have a truth-reference 
in either the Pragmatic or the Realistic sense. They 
have a substantial rather than a sign-pointer signifi- 
cance. ‘One finds the meaning, not through a successful 
program of action, but by a meditative or introceptive 
penetration into the essence of the word or concept. 
And nie may be said to be a general description of 

the meaningful reference of concepts, in so far as they 
have a mystical value. On the whole, I should Bay that 
this enhances the value of concepts, as contrasted to 
their value in either Pragmatic or Realistic usage. 
Some words and concepts are important in such a way 
that both the Realistic and Fragmatic use of them has 
the effect of serious depreciation. I doubt pas that 
anyone who has the mystic flare would feel that there 
is a distinct cheapening of value in all three of the 
foregoing philosophies. 

If an individual had before him a conprehensive: 
selection of modern works on philosophy and he selected 
at random a few volumes for reading, the probability is 
that he gould emerge with the impression that bhilosophy 
is, first of all, the first effort of man to arrive at 
science and, secondly, a child of science, in that it 
is conceived quite frequently now as properly a general- 


ization of scientific method. If, on the other hand, 
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this same individual had before him a selection of ex- 
tant Greek and Indian contributions to philosophy to- 
gether with Western works produced around the eighteenth 
century, a Similar reading would tend to give the impres— 
sion that philosophy lies close to religion. The fact is, 
philosophy as a whole reflects and soupecnends both the 
scientific and religious motifs. But in our present day 
the scientific and worldly utilitarian spirit holds the 
ascendant place in the reflective world with the conse- 
quence that philosophy is viewed as more like science than 
ie eos one With Idealism the scientific Side is sub- 
ordinated to the religious motif, but still remains in so 
far valuable that the religious element is married to 
thought and not exclusively to feeling. LPecause the 
present age is highly secular, with religion as the weak 
Sister if she is recognized at all, it is understandable 
that philosophy should be largely conceived in the sense 
of secular speculation. This I conceive to be the real 
psychological reason for the general current depreciation 
of Idealism as a whole. iiith the Reomtratien of the fail- 
ure of the too secular orientation - a fact which is be- 
coming evident in the present world-wide moral debauchery - 
there will be a return to a serious valuation of religion, 
and then once more the idealistic type of philosophy will 
return to the royal position it once held. For, in the 
broad sense, Idealism alone among all the philosophies 


really takes religion seriously. 
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An sequaintanes with the lives as well as the 
works of the great Faeavists is an illumining exper- 
ience. Most generally they seem to be deeply religious. 
natures. Berkeley, himself, was a bishop. The import- 
ance of the religious side of Immanuel Kant is very 
evident and seens to supply the deeper reason for his 
having 6 supplement the nepative effect of the "Critique 
of Pure Reason" with a "Critique of Puaeviceet Reason", 
so that a place for religious values might still remain. 
Fichte comes very near being the eane devotee, as re- 
yeaa in the following quotation from "The Vocation of 
Man": 

"These two orders, ~ the purely spiritual and the 
sensuous, the latter consisting possibly of an in- 
nunerable series of particular lives, - have existed 
since the first moment of the development of an active 
seagon within me, and still proceed parallel to each 
other. The latter order is only a phenomenon for 
myself, and for those with whom I an @saoetated an 
this life; the former alone BiGes it significance, 
purpose and value. I am immortal, impverishable, 
eternal, as soon as I form the resolution to obey the 
laws of reason; I do not need to become so. The super- 
sensual world is no future world; it is now present; 
it can at no point of finite eeaisvence be more present 


than at another; not more present after an existence 
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of myriads of lives than at this moment. Ey sensuous 
existence may, in future, assume other forms, but 
these are just as little the true life as its present 
form. By that resolution I lay hold on eternity, and 
cast off this earthly life and all other forms of 
sensuous life which may yet lie before me in futurity, 
and place myself far above them. I become the sole 
source of my own being and its phenomena, and, hence- 
forth, unconditioned by anything without me, I have 
life in myself. My will, which is directed by no 
foreign agency in the order of the super-sensual 
world, but by myself alone, is this source of true 
life and of eternity." #* 

Now, if we go back in time nearly two thousand 
years, and far across the world, we find as an important 
part of the Buddhist canon, the iaeareaiar of Faith" by 
Ashvaghosha. from this let us select the following quota- 
tion: | 

"First as to the unfolding of the true principle. 

The mind has two doors from which issue its activities. _ 
One leads to the realization of the mind's Pure Essence, 
the other leads to. the differentiations of appearing 
and disappearing, of life and death. Through each 

door passes the mind's conceptions so inter-related 


that they never have been separated and never will be." 
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Is it not as though one spirit were speaking far 
across space and time, in different worlds and different 
cultures? 

Let us turn now to the opening words of a very 
famous logic, the words of one of the greatest intellects 
the West has produced. I quote: 

"Philosophy misses an advantage enjoyed by the other 
sciences. It cannot like them rest the existence of 
its objects on the natural admissions of consciousness, 
either for starting or for continuing, nor can it as- 
sume that its method of cognition, either for start- 
ing or for continuing, is one already accepted. The 
objects of philosophy, it is true, are upon the whole 
the same as those for religion. In both the object is 


is the Truth. Both in like manner go on to treat of 
the finite worlds of Nature and the human Hind, with 


their relation to each other and to their truth in a.--" 
(Italics mine) 


Who but an Idealist would start a treatise on logic 
in the spirit of an essentially religious subject? MThis 
quotation is from llegel, the greatest of the idealistic 
thinkers. 

Clearly, he who would understand Idealism must have’ 
the feeling for the religious problem as the most funda~- 


mental of all problems. and the real significance of 
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Idealism is not to be judged by its offering to the 
practical advance of secular science. This contribu- 
tion is, admittedly,.but little if anything. It deals 


with that which is forever outside the reach of science 


Perhaps the Idealist has good reason to feel proud that 
he is excused from responsibility for this. Perhaps the 
Idealist nee be excused if he prefers other-worldliness 
to a "real" world composed so largely of the irrational 
and insane spirit of violence. Let those who desire some- 
thing better look to Idealism. 

When introception is carried to the stage where 
the self appears as small and enveloped in a vast Divine 
Otherness, we do not find a basis forabsolute icsten: 
as has been already noted. At this point one could not 
say with Fichte; "I become the sole source of my own He- 
ing and its phenomena, and, henceforth, unconditioned by 
anything without me, I have life within myself." The 
mystical stage of introception places the source of life 
and being in the Divine Otherness, and this is not in ac- 
cord with Fichte's insight as implied above. So we must 
return to consider the further development of the intro- 


ceptive process. 
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The self, stripped of all extraneous elements, of 
everything that can possibly be an object for conscious- 
ness, is very small indeed. It is a bare point of Light, 
the mathematical zero which forms the origin of the basis” 
of reference. It is that upon which further possibility 
rests, but is itself no true content of consciousness. 

But if at this point, the introceptive ere continues, 
as it will if the autonomy of the self is maintained as 
against the surrender to the Divine Otherness, then there 
follows a simply tremendous enantgodromedal transformation. 
The self as a bare point becomes an unlimited Space whose 
nature is Light or Consciousness. Divinity fuses with 

the self thereby becoming the SELF which is at once both 
God and I. again, this is not a speculation, it actually 
happens. This changes the whole view of the nature of be- 
ing and does supply, as we shall find, the true basis of 
absolute Idealisn. 

Where the Divinity becomes co-extensive with the 
OLLF, Light spreads everywhere. This means that the Un- 
conscious is absorbed by Consciousness. ‘“e may conceive 
of this Consciousness as Thought, though that is simply 
to select one from among other possibilities. Conscious- 
ness is Thought, and more besides. But consciousness as 
Thought gives the World that peculiar coloring so that It 
may be, for philosophy. ‘he Divine Thought which is MY 
Thought forms the only world there is. Thus the World is 


Thought, before it becomes experience. 
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For the man born into the empiric world, exper- 
ience comes first in time, thought afterward. To see _ 
thought in this sequence, and only in this sequence, 
leads naturally to the view that thought was evolved 
to serve experience, and that alone. Hence we have the 
rhilosophies in which thought is only the little one, 
the servant in the house who has no business sitting 
upon the royal throne. Truly, 2n time, experience and 
perception are the Miother of thought. But where there 
is a mother there must be a father. itythology and the 
psychology of the unconscious tell us that earliest 
natural man worshipped only feminine divinities, for 
the child knows first and only the mother as an immediate 
fact. The father is accepted later on the basis of a 
more or less uncertain inference. ‘The actuality of 
fatherhood is an immediate realization only for mature 
consciousness. much of our modern philosophy is in the 
state of primitive man in its acknowledgment of mother- 
perception and its doubt or denial of the father. Indeed, 
Pragnatism doubts that the father is even a valid in- 
ference, much less an immediate realization. Thus Prag- 
matism is the doctrine thd parthenogenesis or the virgin 
birth is the universal and final truth! 

‘Now, once it is realized that thought has a hidden 


father as well as a revealed mother, it becomes evident 
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that the concept embodies a dual character. As derived 
from the mother it leads to the object whose essence is 
experience. But as derived from the father it leads in- 
ward toward an unseen substantiality. From this there 
follows two quite opposed logical theories, each of which 
is capable of validating itself from the pfround which each 
assumes. A life-time devoted to the elaboration of one 
of these lofics will never succeed in dethroning the 
other. The comprehensive view which finds a place for 
each is found only by consciousness moving within its own 
roots. Iliere experience can never supply the final answer. 
The seageh for the roots of thought leads us veri- 
tably into deep waters. It is easy to say that conceptual 
thought is generated out of perceptual life by a process 
of abstraction and then, having assumed such a genesis, 
4 proceed to the development of a logic wherein the con-~ 
ceptual order acquires Sipnificance only in relationsnip 
to experience. But how is it possible that a living per- 
ceptual flux or manifold - view it whichever way one will - 
should lead to the abstracting process? How, indeed, 
ieee: 34 become possible to rise out of the perceptual 
stream or manifold to a super-perceptual order?’ MYhis is 
by no means 4 Sains sie. and 1t is no more answered 
by invoking the name of life, as is done by the Vitalists, 


than it is by invoking the name of God. Both answers are 
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mystical in that negative sense whereby there is meant 

a break-down of the intelligent will to carry through to 
the end. In the answers to these questions we will find 
just precisely the sseeneiel differentia between the 
animal and human kingdoms. Is the difference between 

the animal and the humad but one of depree in an evolu- 
tionary scale without a qualitative break and addition, 
or does it form an incommensurable division between two 
orders? Is man merely a more advanced animal, or is the 
total human being to be conceived as an animal nature to 
which sonething transcendent has been added, a sonewhat 
which is more lordly and divine than anything which is 
possible to the merely aninal however highly evolved? 
These questions are implied, for perception in the broad. 
sense includes the three functions of sensation, feeling 
and intuition taken together in contrast to conception, 
and all three of these functions can be found , vell or 
poorly developed, in the animal soul, but conception is 
alien. The beasts are dumb just because they do not have 
the power bestowed by the concept. Is man merely the child 
of the animal, or is he something added to the animal from 
beyond? If he is only the child then he can hardly claim 
the royal status in the kingdoms of living forms which 
would rightly be his if his fundamental nature as man is 


something bestowed from above. If he is only the child 
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then, indeed, a thoroughfoing democracy might well be 
the last word in social relations, but it would have to 
‘be a democracy in which the sna ie. the dogs, horses, 
bigers, lions and hyenas would have to be accepted as 
the equals of men with the same right of political re 
sentation. If, on the other hand, the quintessential 
neaning of the words "human" and "man" is sonething 
transcendental added to the animal-order, then the true 
relationship of man to the animal is royal or hierarchical, 
and this would be true ina progressive series from the 
most animalistic man up to the most human man. 6o, in- 
deed, what we find with respect to the roots of thought 
has manifold bese tans not alone upon the form of philo- 
sophy, but even reaching dovm into the cetermination of 
the true social order. 
How is it possible that man can receive the stream 
UY 9& manifold of ever-changing experience and yet not feel 
completely alien? To be merely presented is not enough 
to supply the presented with recognition by human con- 
sciousneas/’ Something is supplied by the human subject 
so that the presentation can be recognized as a percep- 
tion, otherwise the human consciousness would have no 
means of rendering an alien Q@ther into something faniliar, 
ind eestenaapte and even friendly. If one studies the 


psychology of the more introverted phase of human con- 
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sciousness he does find, as Dr. Jung has shown, that in 
the deeps of man there is a perceptual matrix of a pro- 
foundly archaic nature. This appears, at times, as a 
projected image, which is called primordial for the 

reason that it is not reducible to a construct from the 
objectively presented situation. This is something heey 
a priori, something of the nature of the Flatonic Ideas 
which lie at the roots of the mind and which render pos- 
sible, first of all, the integration of perception. As 
Jung conceives it, the Idea proper is derived from the 
primordial image by a process of abstraction by the reason, 
and thus the idea is not merely a construct from objective 
perception, but, in relation to the latter, has something 
of an innate or co character. But still the Idea 

is derivative from the primordial image whose nature is 
primarily perceptive. This view drives the problem to 

a deeper level, but still does not answer how the abstract- 
ing process of the reason is possible. 

‘There is an impressive parallelism between the 
views of Dr. Jung and those of Senoneunaier: The latter 
philosopher, it will be remembered, maintained the thesis 
that the primary root of being is not noetic but volun- 
taristic. ‘the Will Seana while the Idea, which com- 
poses the whole objective universe, is merely secondary, 


being essentially an objectivication of the Will. But 
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the Idea exists in two aspects, a more objective and a 
more subjective. The objective Idea is subject to the 
principle of sufficient reason, is multiform and is the 
source of all science. The subjective Idea is the primary 
object, existing behind and prior to the principle of 
sufficient reason, has a unified character end is re- 
vealed most directly, not in science, but in art, in 
other words, the deed. The subjective Ides is funda- 
nentelly identical with the primary Ideas of Flato, and 
performs a function analosyous to that of the primordial 
image of Jung. Since the subjective Idea exists prior 
to the principle of sufficient reason, it is useless to 
hope to find a reason for it in the sense that its form 
or actuality could be deduced from something prior to it. 
It, thus, exists for reason as something immediately given. 
I think that-Jung is quite right in finding in 
ichopenhauer's nore subjective Idea a similarity to the 
perceptive quale af thc primordial image. The Idea of | 
Schopenhauer is very different from the Idea of Hegel, 
for whom the Idea has a more original and self-existent 
character. Were we have the conflict between voluntaristic 
and noetic Idealism sharply drawn, - e conflict which even 
helped to embitter the life of Schopenhauer. The more 
subjectivistic Idea is like a transcendental object which 


is derived from a Will antecedent to the subject-object 
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relationship. The Hegelian Idea is self-existent and 
primary. lfy own view is that there is a part truth in 
both standpoints, but that both are relative to a still 
more profound actuality which occupies a neutral position 
with respect to the Will and the Reason. ‘his view I 
shall develop later. 

The thought of »chopenhauer is in fundamental syn- 
pathy with the nerspective of all those who find a primary 
orientation in teleolory or purpose, and it seems to be 
quite generally true that for those who take this orienta- 
tion there is something more fundamental in generic per- 
ception than in conception. Perception is the root source 
and mother of the concept and of the idea conceived as 

conceptual. Jung has recognized something like a depend- 
“‘gnee upon a feninine source as instanced in the following 
quotation: "The primordial eee is the preliminary stage 
of the idee’ tte maternal soil."* But the notion of the 
mother always implies the notion of the father, and SO, 
the account of the genesis of the Idea or concept is not 
complete until we find the father and isolate his function 
also. I would suggest that one significant way of view- 
ing the difference between Schopenhauer and Hegel consists 
in interpreting the former's orientation as being more to 
the feminine factor, while that of Hegel was more toward 
the masculine factor. The whole Pragmatic-Vitslistic school 


is closer to Schopenhauer than it is to legel.* 
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The present stage of our discussion leads us to 
the necessity of considering the wetation of "idea" to 
"concept". In a great deal of usage the notions are 
used interchangeably, : but we are forced to differentiate 
a real difference in the meaning. The more subjective 
Idea of Schopenhauer, and likewise the Idea of Hegel, 
have a creative power, though the creativeness is dees: 
stood differently. Thus Schopenhauer's Idea is creative 
‘in a more artistic sense, while that of Hegel implies a 
creative reason operating through the dialectic process. 
Now the concept is often, and perhaps more correctly, 
understood as meaning rigorously just what it is defined 
to meane. Such a concept would not lead to possibilities 
which could not be rationally inferred. A group of de- 
fined concepts will lead to implications, yhereby rendering 
something explicitly, but will give no more than was in- 
plicitly present in the besinning, But an Idea with 
creative potential grows more like something that is 
alive. It has ee ee ey which cannot be known by 
pure inference alone. As I am acquainted with both kinds 
of mental contents I am thoroughly convinced of the justice 
of the distinction. “It would follow, for one thing, that 
Bergson's criticism of Intellectualism has a great deal of 
validity wich weapect to the concept as outlined above, 


but it would not be valid for the Idea, since the latter 
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has the power of erowing beyond itself. But it would be 

a serious misapprehension to regard Hegel's philosophy as . 
Gonceptualism or intellectualism in this sense, even though 
he gives that impression to a merely surface view. There 
is a creative potency in the Hegelian Idea. 

Concepts which are taken as they are defined to 
mean, and only that, stand in a position of disassociation 
from the whole perceptual field. They are equally to be 
differentiated from introceptive content. They stand in 
a zone neither of the earth nor of spirit and lack that 
which is necessary to predicate actuality in either sense. 
_ They define forms of the possible for human consciousness 
in its peculiar quality as human, taken in differentiation 
from both-that which is animal and that which is spiritual. 
But we are not justified in regarding this as a limiting 
definition imposed upon the possibilities of consciousness 
in its concrete totality without specific reference to a 
howai way Of knowing. We may know a necessity for man as 
man, but do not thereby have certainty relative to the nature 
of other than human kinds of consciousness, whether of a 
superior or inferior nature. To know the latter, the 
consciousness principle in man would have to be shifted 
to the basis of other kinds of beings. But the definition 
of what is possible for the distinctively human kind of 


consciousness is, no doubt, of great importance for a 
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human being. The study of the nature and logic.of a 
pure conceptual order, taken in abstraction from both 
perceptual reference and to introceptive content, is, 
unquestionably, a valuable work. I would be among the 
last to depreciate the value of logical investigations 
such as that of Bertrand Russell's "Principles of Math- 
-ematics". But it would be a mistake to conceive this 
kind of Logic as the final word in logic. 

Idealism in the noetic form has been conceived 
far too often as the necessary implication of Reason. 
- Beginning with the primary thesis that Reality, what- 
ever it may be, is not self-contradictory, an examination 
of the specific contents of- relative consciousness ap- 
parently leads to a number of contradictions or anti- 
nomies. In other words, relative consciousness is self- 
contradictory and, therefore, unreal. Consequently, 
Reality must be found by transcending the whole relative 
world, including all finite thought. The borat process 
by which this conclusion is reached is very elaborate and 
involves an extensive literature which, at times, becomes 
highly wecouaite: We shall not here retrace steps which 
are well known to philosophical students, but merely note 
the outcome. Now, since the days of the great Idealists 
we have come into a far better understanding of logical 


possibilities through the logical analysis of mathematics, 
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and it appears that many of the supposed contradictions 
of the relative field can be resolved, with the result 
that the above argument loses its force. To be sure, the , 
relative world may, indeed, be unreal but, if so, that 
fact is not established by the formal argument from es- 
sential contradictoriness of all relative consciousness. | 
Further, the assumption that Reality is not self-contradictory 
may be challenged, not by affirming that it may be self- 
contradictory, but on the ground that contradictoriness 
is a conceptual category which is not relevant in an 
ontological sense. This form of challenge is typical of 
the anti-intellectualists. So, in the light of these 
criticisms, the case for rational, absolute Idealism | 
falls in so far as its case rests only on a logical thesis. 
| I am prepared to grant the force of the above argu- 
ments, but deny that they touch the real ground of monistic 
Idealism. When one reads the great Idealists, such as 
Fichte, Hegel and Schopenhauer, he finds that there is a 
good deal more present than a logical necessitarianism. 
Particularly is this clear in the case of Schopenhauer 
who is explicitly a yoluntarist, but it is also true of 
the other two. To be sure, they attached great importance 
to the logical or rational factor and with a large degree 
of justification. But, beyond this, there is the unmis- 


takable evidence of insight, the "temper akin to genius", 
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to quote a phrase from Schopenhauer. These philosophers 
spoke of something they knew, but not from perceptual 
ieperience nor as a logical inference alone. And it is_ 
from this something known immediately that Idealism of 

the grand style derives its authority. Beyond perception 
and conception lies introception which is the path toa 
transcendental immediacy, and when introception is united 
with conception then we have the basis of the Reason which 
leads to Idealism. | 

In support of my present thesis I would call atten- 
tion to the profound affinity between the Idealism of men 
like Fichte, Hegel and Schopenhauer and an orientation 
characteristic of the Upanishads. Particularly is this: 
affinity notable in the case of the philosophy of the 
great Indian monist, Shankara. Here also, Reality is 
supersensible and radically monistic. But nue who studies 
the philosophy and life of Shankara finds very clearly 
that the logical presentation of his system is incidental 
to a primary insight. In other words, the ontology is 

not exclusively nor primarily a logical deduction. 
Shankara went first to his Guru who did not teach him as 

a modern professor of philosophy teaches his students, 

but rather facilitated the awakening of a latent function 
of consciousness. The successful awakening of the function 


‘led to immediate realizations of a nature which is non- 
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perceptual and non-conceptual in their essential nature. 
From this the philosophical system followed. I have 
employed the term “introcept" for this kind of immediacy, 
and "“introception" for the process. | | 

It has already been stated that when introception 
is carried far enough, the self and the Divine Other 
coalesce in a SELF having a highly transcendent char- 
acter. This is a radically unitary SELF of so complete 
an aloofness that personality simply doew not exist for 
It. It is equally aloof from the empiric world. It is 
the union of the subject to consciousness and its content. 
It is not éovtained by space, time and the world of sen- 
sible objects, but is like a Space which contained and 
comprehended all these. From this state of introceptive 
realization certain consequences follow: | 

1. The SELF supports the universe, yet is not con- 
actioned by the presence or absence of the universe. 

2. The transcendent Thought of the SELF is the sub- 
stratum of the ppveree which, later, is experienced by 
the empiric self, with possibilities of distortion. 

3. This Thought defines necessity, whereby the freedom 
of the empiric self is conditioned, so that for the empiric 
self the inner sense for freedom attains no more than a 
partial realization. | 

4, (This Thought is the noumenon of the laws of nature 
which receive a statement from physical science of only a 


pragmatic validity. 
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5. The world of the empiric self, being only deriva- 
tive, is no more than an illusion when it is conceived 
as an independent self-existence. | 
6. Truth is a relation of congruency between empiric 
thought or conception and the transcendental Thought. 

7. The laws of empiric thought are part of the neces- 
sity imposed by the transcendent Thought. 

8. The Thought, which is both of and identical with 
the SELF, serves the purpose of attaining complete SELF- 
‘consciousness. 

9. The Thought of the SELF is pregnant with creative 
potentiality so that It elaborates from within itself 
possibilities which are more than may be formally iedueed:. 

10. This Thought is concrete in that it is totally con- 
prehensive, but appears as abstract when contrasted to 
empiric thought derived from perceptual experience. 

du. The development of this Thought, in so fer as re- 
flected to objective thought, is enant¥odrompdaed , i.e., 
follows the form of the triadic dialectic. 

The above statements are not merely invented postu- 
lates from which one might proceed to build a hypothetical 
system, nor are they to be viewed as the necessary con- 
sequences of either empiric or pure objective thought. 
This is a very fundamental part of my whole thesis, and 


criticism that does not bear this point in mind misses 
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the essence of the whole argument. They are ideas in 
objective form derived from the Thought of the SELF. 

They are not themselves the immediate form of that 

Thought which, in its own nature, is independent of the 
concepts and word-signs of objective thought. That 
Thought in its own essence is forever incommunicable in . 
the forms of relative ounce iousnesas Thus the primary 
postulates are rather precipitates within relative thought 
of a Meaning prior to the latter and which are subject to 
unavoidable distortion through processes whereby content 
identical with the SELF is made to appear as an object of 
consciousness for the empiric subject. The Thought of the 
SELF is not an objective or empiric thought and it must be 
conceived as such, that if realized by a non-thinking being 
it would not appear as Thought at all. It is a potential 
of many facets, of which Thought stands out as the most 
‘significant to a predominantly thinking being. Doubtless, 
through another appropriate facet It could appear as pri- 
marily Willing. There is, therefore, a certain relativity 
here which meee ents us from reaching an objective decision 
as to the primacy of Reason and Will. We may simply say 
that to a predominantly thinking being It appears as prin- 
arily Thought, and from that perspective a characteristic 

| philosophy follows. The above postulates are, therefore, 
affirmed as true but not as so exclusively true as to pre- 


vent precipitation in other patterns. 
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But whether one realizes the SHLF as inherently 
Will or Thought, the common implication of this stage of 
introception is the identification of being with conscious 
existence. That is, in the generic sense, the intro- 
ceptive realization confirms the cardinal principle of 
idealism, but does not necessarily develop in the form of 
Rational Idealism. However; it may take the form of 
Rational Idealism, and the above postulates imply that form. 

liven a brief examination of the postulates will 
show. that they confirm the major part of the Hegelian 
thesis, though stripping from that thesis certain features, 
including its privative character. To a degree the most 
primary thesis of Hegel is confirmed, but not aol 
Thus there is a sense in which Being is identical with 
Thought, yet not identical with objective or empiric 
thought. The Thought of the SELF is the noumenal Reality 
underlying the sensible world, and the necessity inherent 
in that Thought is projected as the constraint which sur- 
rounds the empiric subject. But that constraint is only 
nartiy identical with the laws of empiric or objective 
thought. We are dealing here with the Father of the con— 
cept, but as the Father implies the Mothér, so the total 
character of the concept is no more given completely by 
knowledge of the Father than it is given completely By 
knowledge of the Mother. We have, in fact, a dual deter- 
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mination, the one introceptive and the other perceptive, 
with the result that neither perspective alone can give a 
privative view. ‘Thus the fundamental criticism of the 
privatism of Pragmatism applies equally, though in the 
reverse sense, to the privatism of Hegelian Idealisn. 

The comprehensively synthetic philosophy requires a per- 
spective so far neglected, at least in the Occident. 

It is now evident that we must differentiate thought 
into three forms or aspects. In its most familiar and 
common form, thought is concerned with a content given 
through experience. In this case, the relatedness of 
thought is to a perceptual datum, with perception, in the 
broad sense which includes sensation, feeling and intui- 
tion, guiding the course of the thinking. This is the 
only kind of thinking which is given recoenition: by the 
tmpiricists - including the Pragmatists and’ the Nominalists - 
as possessing genuine validity. It is clear that thought 
in this sense is of only instrumental value in relation 
to an experienced or perceptual content. But there is a- 
second kind of thought wherein the concepts are taken in 
abstraction from meaningful reference. In this case, the 
process starts with concepts and ends with concepts with-— 
out implying a reference to anything else. In this case 
the concepts do not mean anything that may be perceived or 


experienced nor do they refer to a spiritual essence. 
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There is thus no material, but only a formal, content. 

This is the thought of symbolic logic and of formalistic 
mathematics. In this case, the truth and existence of 

a system lies only in the self-consistency of the systen. 
Such a body of thought is neither materialistic nor 
spiritual, but lies in a realm between the transcendental 
and the mundane. It really corresponds to the neutral 
eer eee: the Neo-realists which are conceived as neither 
‘body nor mind. If we call the first kind of thought empiric 
or perceptual, we may call this pure thought. The third 
kind of Thought is strictly transcendental and so I dif- 
ferentiate it from the other kinds by spelling the word 
with a capital T. Thought, in this third sense, does not 
stand apart from the thinking subject, but is to be viewed 
as identical with the SELF. Thus there is a sense in which 
we tay say the SELF is Its own Thought, and this Thought is 
the SELF, and yet we may employ the two notions for the 
purpose of emphasis - the word "SELF" referring to center 
of consciousness in its purity, and the word "Thought" to 
its quality as Meaning. Thought, in this highest sense, 
aay be conceived as pure Meaning stripped from all forn, 
whether conceptual ag ee ae Meaning in this sense 

is to be conceived as unconditioned by time, space, and 
experiencing. It is purely transcendental and pre-existent 


with respect to all history of process. Neither experience 
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nor pure thought, by themselves, can lead to the transcend— 
ental Meaning of the higher Thought. It can be attained 
ohly through another function which I have called "intro-— 
ception". 

Manifestly, for most individuals, introception is 
not differentiated as a distinct conscious function. But 
this by no means implies that it is wholly inactive. We 
may conceive of it as being either wholly inactive or as 
in some measure active without the individual being con- 
scious of its operation. The latter case would parallel 
the unconscious activity of the other four functions which 
is already a known fact for suslap ie page noloey: There is, 
in fact, nothing strange about the notion of an unconscious 
activity of a function, as this is implied in all cases 
where there is a content given to consciousness through a 
function without there being consciousness of the function 
itself. Actually, this would seem to be more the rule than 
the sreeption: So T am not positing anything strange or 
even unusual in affirming an unconscious activity of intro- 
ception. But when the introceptive function operates in 
this way the tendency would be to identify it simply with 
intuition, which is merely a general name for all possi- 
bilities. of psychical puneteen which have not yet been re=- 
vealed to consciousness as distinct functions. I claim 


merely to have isolated for conscious recognition a func- 
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tion which has at all times operated more or less widely 
among men. This function is to be regarded aa truly in- 
active, both in the conscious and unconscious sense, only 
in the case of those men who have an peeiiiyeis mundane 


or materialistic understanding. But when introception is 


not consciously isolated and produces contents for con- 


sciousness, the effect is a fusing of this content with 


the content of the other functions with the result that 


there is no clear understanding of the differentiated 


reference of the total complex content. The result is 
wide-spread confusion of interpretation. 

| An indistinct feeling for or conviction of a spirit- 
ual reality is proof of the activity of introception in 
its unconscious mode. When introception itself has been 


rendered conscious, the indistinctness disappears and is 


replaced by a positive assurance resting upon a ground 


which is also known. In the latter case an inchoate know- 
ing is eiansforned into a clear knowing, fortified by know- 
ing of the knowing and of the how of the knowing. But 

the inchoate knowing which maintains a religious orienta- 
tion in the face of the sharpest kind of criticism based 
upon scientific enlightenment is the strongest kind of 


indirect evidence of the existence of the fifth function. . 


Now, when the content through introception is fused with 
the content of one or more of the other functions, without 


knowledge of the activity of this function, there is a 
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general, and quite natural, tendency to attribute the 
content to the known fuhctions. We are here particularly 
interested in the case when unconscious introception is 
united with the content of thinking. 

| In the fusion of unconscious introception with con- 
ceptual thinking, the individual tends, quite naturally, 
to give to the concept a transcendental reference. This 
is the real. cround of the ontological argument for God and 
for the metaphysical thinking of the scholestié and rational 
type generally. The fundamental failure of this way of 
thinking does not lie in the insight, but in the attri- | 
bution of the authority of insight to the concept itself. 
Kant's analysis succeeded in differentiating the purely 
conceptual factor, and his criticism of the rational- 
scholastic kind of demonstration stands as valid in so 
far as he showed that from the pure concept the conclu- 
stone o£ Rationalism and Scholasticism do not follow. 
And yet Kant's criticism does not touch the real ground | 

upon which the scholastic and rationalistic insight rested. 
Hegel felt this when he rebuked Kant for treating the con- 
ception of God in the same way as the conception of a 
hundred dollars in one's pocket which possesses everything 
that may be thought of a real hundred dollars, but which 
yet lacks something which the empiric hundred dollars 
possesses. The point I would make is, that the idea of 
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Divinity or of any other metaphysical actuality contains 
this actuality if the concept is fused with the introcept, 
but not otherwise. Thus the error of the metaphysically 
oriented thought before Kant lay in a failure of epistemo- 
logical analysis but not of insight, or, at least, not 
necessarily of insight. That is, the Rationalists, or at 
any rate some of the Rationalists, — have been aide cure 
rect in their netaphenca? conclusions, however much they 
may have been in error in the ethos they employed in de- 
riving those conclusions. 

Monistic Idealisn, or rather the rationalistic wing 
of monistic Idealisn, is virtually a restatement of Spinoza's 
metaphysics in the form which became necessary after the 
eriticism of Kant. Hegel, who is the great continuer of 
the Spirit of Spinoza, does not in the essential sense 
alter the metaphysical outlook of Spinozaism. He mainly 
changed the form of the statement so as to render it less 
vulnerable before the Kantian form of criticism. The in- 
sight is really the same; the method of establishing the 
insight is different. — This effort of Hegel is enormously 
important, for Kant's criticism left us without ground for 
spiritual or metaphysical assurance. Kant himself felt | 
this and was clearly far too religious a man to like the 
results and, in large measure, tried to correct the effect 


of his criticism in his "Critique of Practical Reason", 
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but with results that fell far short of supplying an 
adequate ground for genuine metaphysical assurance. 
Hegel, I believe, succeeded better but has, in his turn, 
' proved vulnerable before more aedeen criticism. 

But modern criticisn, like the earlier Kantian 
criticism, has left us with only perceptual experience 
and conceptual thought which either is related to ex- 
perience or produces only an abstract construction with- 
out real content. This leaves us without means for deter- 
mining any metaphysical actuality since the metaphysical 
is no immediate part of either the purely empirical or 
the purely conceptual. The result is that religious con- 
viction has, for modern enlightened consciousness, either 
the value of superstitious fantasy, or else only a psycho- 
logical value in the sense of Jung. Under such conditions, 
the best that could possibly be said of such a religious 
conviction is that it has a value for psychological thera- 
peutics. Under such conditions religious conviction is 
subjected to a simply terrible depreciation, since the 
content of such conviction is valued, at best, as of only 
instrumental significance, whereas the very soul of the 
conviction is that its sonent is of terminal signi Picance.. 
The would-be destroyers of Hegel are, in effect, the would- 
be destroyers of religious insight, regardless of whether 
these destroyers are Marxians, Naturalists, Pragmatists or | 


Neo~Realists. 
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But all of the foregoing critiques constitutes 

a delimitation of pure conception taken in abstraction 
from all content. They have no bearing upon the content 
which may be supplied to the concept through introception. 
The authority of the introcept has quite a different 
ground from the authority of the concept. So, granting 
that conception qua conception can have only an instru- 
mental value, it does not therefore follow that it is 
instbumental to an exclusively perceptual or expeviential 
content. Granted that conception in its purity by itself 
is servant, yet that service may be related to a transcen- 
dental as well as a mundane ordérs Further, when. concep-. 
tion is enited eons introcept it becomes a vice-regal 
_ power in relation to the whole mundane field of perception 
and experience. There is, thus, such a thing as a royal 
thought, as well as a servant thought. The mundane philo- 
sophies know only the servant thought, and though they may | 
have ever so correctly understood the nature of this kind 
of thought, all of this is quite beside the point when we 
are in the presence of thought invested with the robes of 
true royalty. 

The truly Royal Thought stands above the formalism 
of words and concepts, though it may ensoul these. Let 
it be clearly understood that I am not here speaking in 


terms of a speculative abstraction but of something which, 
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under the appropriate conditions, may be known directly. 
There is a state wherein one may be clearly aware of a 
dual thought process within the mind which may even be 
present concurrently. One, the deeper Thought, moves or . 
develops without words, concepts or images, and reaches 
inte the more objective mind only through an incipient 
and casual contact with conceptual fragments. It is a 
thought of an enormous clarity and sweep. Until one has 
had the impression corrected by subsequent experience, it 
seems as though this thought would be very easy to formu- 
late. But actually the formulation is extremely difficult. 
It does not precisely fit any conceptual or word forms. 

A pure meaning grasped almost instantaneously is only by 
laborious effort partially conveyed in a form which can 
be written or spoken. Often very strange constellations 
of conceptual forms are required to suggest the primary 
meaning. Such constellations are of an order which make 
little or no sense in terms of the more familiar conceptual 
references. Thus, for example, ordinarily the notion of 
"flow" implies a movement from a point here to a point | 
there, either in space or time. This is a fixed meaning 
which we habitually give to the notion of flowing. It is 
most certainly progressive, in some sense, rather than 
static. But how would one convey an immediate value or 
realization wherein the static and flowing quality were 


equally emphatic? I used the notion of a life-current 
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sonetaneiy moving but, at the same time, so turning up- : 
on itself that there was no progress from a past to a — 
future. I thought I turned the trick in giving a clear 
formulation to an immediate content, until someone gently 
suggested to me that it did not make sense! I caught his 
point of view right away. Yet that did not change the 
fact that I knew what I knew. Actually, this difficulty 
is not so strange, for if one manages to abstract his 
purely perceptual consciousness from the ordinary complex | 
of concepts and percepts which form the manifold of daily 
Gonscious content, and then tries to formulate the raw 
perceptual material in terms of concepts, then he finds 
that the concept and word forms do not fit either. The 
pure perceptual quale is more like impressionistic, futur- 
istic or surrealistic art. Anyone who tries to capture 
that sort of thing 45 terms of concepts and words so that 
they will really make straight-forward and understandable 
statement will have a real labor on his hands. 

The Inner Thought is spontaneous in that it happens 
of itself in so far as the objective or personal thinker 
is concerned. It is not the product of a consciously 
willed effort by the personal ego. Further, it is not a 
content which stands out ag clearly differentiated from 
the self. Rather, the self and content are blended in 
identity, a state which is very difficult to conceive from 
the objective point of view. But, as a result of this. 
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identity between the I and the content, there is no pos- 
sibility of a content which is erroneous with respect to 
the self. Hence there is real noetic certainty here, 
without all the problems and uncertainties which grow 
out of the trial and error method of empiric cognition. 
There is no question of knowing correctly, until one seeks 
to aeiaeyera formulation through the objective mind. But 
the latter process can be more or less correct or more or 
less in error, and, withall is never wholly correct. And | 
right here lies the reason why the great idealistic philo- 
sophies are, at the same time, always vulnerable before 
criticism and, yet, in their inward meaning, are equally 
invulnerable. The psychological, epistemological and _ 
logical hackers may tear to pieces the formal garments . 
of systems like those of Spinoza and Hegel all they please, 
and yet never reach at any point the inner authority on 
which those systems rest. For men like Spinoza and Hegel 
know what they know, despite the defects of their own formu- 
lations and all the attacks of lesser men. He who has been 
There is not to be moved by a mountain of denials of those 
who have not been There, though he may be convinced that 
he should alter his garments. | 

| The inner Thought is, whether or not it has also 
been thought conceptually. Also, whether or not it is 


important to the inner Thought to have been thought con- 
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ceptually, it certainly is of the highest importance to _ 
the empiric man that It should have been brought down 
within the range of his conceptual reach. By having been 
thought conceptually, the inner Thought ensouls the con- 
cept, so that thereafter such concepts are powers in them= 
selves. They are no longer merely sign-pointers to further 
experience in the pragmatic sense. Doubtless many concepts 
and words have merely a sign-pointer value, in this sense, 
and perhaps all concepts may have such a significance as a 
phase of their total meaning. In so far, the pragmatic 
theory of knowledge may well be correct enough, but it be- 
comes positively vicious when it abrogates to itself ex- 
clusive validity. The ensouled concept is a life-line from 
Spirit to empiric man, -—- the wanderer in the confusing 
forest of experience. But when such a concept is reduced 
to a soulless sign~pointer in a purely mundane manifold, 
it ceases to be a life-line to Spirit. . 

With introception, conception and perception we 
have three primary functional forms of consciousness, uf 
we take perception, in its turn, as consisting of the 
complex psychical manifold produced from the psychological 
functions of sensation, feeling and intuition. From the 
three primary functional forms of consciousness we can 
derive four secondary combinations which produce correspond- 
ing fields having distinctive character. These four are 


outlined as follows: 
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1. <Introception combined with conception. This al- 
ready has been partly discussed in its relation to ration- 
al Idealism. This is Spirit descending to man from above 
and thus appearing in the transcendental relation. 

2. Introception combined with perception. This is. the 
foundation of nystical states of consciousness of the 
aldeioal. Aypes. In this case the psychological functions | 
of feeling and intuition play a far larger part than does 
thinking. A study of mystical literature leads to the 
conclusion that by far the larger portion of the mystical 

states are of this type. In this case, it is reasonably 
| correct to speak of mystical experience, whereas the more 
noetic quality produced by the combination of introception 
and conception is not properly called experience, but wen 
quires some other words, such as "recognition". Here we 
may speak of Spirit in the immanent relation to human 
consciousness. 

4 Conception combined with perception. This is the 
familiar relationship which forms the subject-matter of 
the vast bulk of current philosophical and psychological 
literature. It is entirely possible that the Pragmatist's 
epistemological interpretation of this particular field 
is, in large measure, correct. The field determined by 
this combination is exclusively secular and practical in 
the mundane or utilitarian sense. In this connection the 


humanistic theory of value and ethics may be valid enough, 
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put the field of consciousness produced by this combina- 
tion, when taken in abstraction from other possibilities, 
is strictly non-religious. Since practically all of sue. 
rent sociology is conceived in terms of this combination, 
it is easy to see why most of our Sonia shout has an 
exclusively secular orientation. It is conceivable that 
in this combination primacy could be given either to per- 
ception or conception. This gives us the following alter- 
natives: | 

| a. When perception is given primacy, conception 
appears as only instrumental, with the pragmatic theory 
of knowledge foviowlne as a natural consequence. 

b. When conception is given primacy, the instru- 
“mental theory of ideas does not follow or, at least, does 
not necessarily follow. It appears to me that Neo-realism 
does imply the relative primacy of conception when it af- 
firms the independence of primacy of mathematical and 
logical entities. | 
4, Introception combined with both conception and per-_ 

ception. This naturally represents the most comprehensive 
field of all but supplies the most difficult problems for 
philosophic integration. I do not know of any philosophy 
which deals with the problem in this complex form. It 
does not seem #6 Lend Lisets to any single and simple 


theory of knowledge. It is more likely that all theories 
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of knowledge have a relative validity within this field. 
But barely to accept this view can result in little more 
than an eclectic syncretism which is, however, something 
far too loose to be philosophically satisfactory. The 
big problem would be the integration of the apparently 
incompatible theories into a systematic whole, and cer- 
tainly this is no simple matter. 

If the three primary functional forms of conscious- 
ness are each taken in isolation from the other two, dis- 
tinetive fields of consciousness are also delimited. These 
appear somewhat as follows: | | 

1. Perception taken in isolation. This corresponds to 
sub-—human consciousness, such as that of the animal king- 
dom. This has its superior possibilities which do ‘seem 
to be evidenced in some of the behavior of the higher 
animals. Some animals do indeed seem to have superiori- 


ties in certain directions which would shame a good many 


- human beings. But, clearly, out of this field of con- 


sciousness no science or philosophy could ever be evolved. 

Yet, at least, something of art could develop. | 
2. Conception taken in isolation. This is clearly 

the field of pure mathematics and pure logic, in the modern 

rigorous sense. A mathematical philosophy is quite pos- 

sible here, in complete detachment from consciousness in 


either the perceptual or introceptional sense. When math- 
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_introception and the combination of introception and 
perception. The other four fields which incorporate 
conception do present the possibility of a philosophical 
problem and orientation. Our interest here falls within 
the range of these four fields, to the exclusion of the 
other three, save to recognize them as states in their . 
own right. One implication which follows is, that an 
absolutely comprehensive system of philosophy or science 
is impossible, since it could not truly represent or 
portray states wherein conceptual cognition does not 
‘hier as a component part. In other words, a conceptual 
monism would not be an universal monism, since it could 
not incorporate the forms of consciousness wherein there 
is a complete absence of the concept. Yet this does not 
necessarily imply pluralism, since there may be an ulti- 
mate non-conceptual unity. 

Of the four current philosophical schools, three 
are exclusively related to the field delimited by the 
combination of conception and perception. These are 
neteee con. Neo~realism and Pragmatism. Idealism, alone, 
is oriented to the combination of introception and con- 
ception and to some wctenes. Derhace: to the combination 
of introception, conception and perception. The religious 
motif, therefore, is to be found dominant only in Idealisn, 


whereas with the other three philosophies it enters, at 
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most, as only an after-thought. With all of these 
schools of philosophy there is a difference of ac-— 
centuation in the relative importance of the functions 
of consciousness. The relative emphasis is as follows: 

1. Naturalism. Perception under the quale of sen- . 
sation is given ascendency over thinking, while both 
intuition and feeling are quite ignored as philosophically 
significant. | | 

2. Neosroa tien: Thinking is given ascendency with 
sensation subordinate, though remaining a significant 
constituent. Feeling is not wholly aevoserded since 
there is a neo-realistic theory of value. But on the 
whole intuition seems to be rather despised. | 
3, Pragmatism. Sensation, feeling and intuition are 
all recognized as philosophically significant, with con- 
ceptual thinking playing fie subordinate or servant role. 
‘The degree of caponcends attached to the three perceptual 
functions janie with the different pragmatic thinkers, 
though all agree in subordinating conceptual thinking. 
Intuition is aeeentuated with Bergson and Spengler. Ap- 
parently, sensation carries the prior value with Dewey. 
Perhaps James gives a larger recognition to the deter- 
 minate part of feeling, as compared to the other leading 
Pragmatists, but I would not say he gives it first place. 


He affirms the right of a will to believe and of “over- 


a 


belief" which implies a high valuation of the right of 
feeling to play a determinant part. Possibly Schiller 
gives as much emphasis to the constitutive part of feel- 
ing as any. Quite frequently, too, Pragmatists affirm 
the doctrine that all thinking is wishful thinking, and 
this implies an attribution of a predominant role to 
feeling, at least in so far as conceptual thinking is 
concerned. - It does not seem to be so well recognized 
that there is such a thing as wishful sensation and wish- 
ful intuition as well. 

A Idealism. Idealism divides into two branches 
known as Rational Idealism and Voluntaristic Idealism. 
My study of Rational Idealism leads me to the conclusion 
that here conception is united with, but ascendent over, 
introception. Voluntaristic Idealism, of which Schopenhauer 
is the greatest representative, combines, in my Judgment, 
introception, souseptien and perception, with perception 
ascendent over both conception and introception. The "Will" 
of Schopenhauer is really a reference to the perceptive 
uale, with accentuation of its conative character. 
(This accentuation of conation is likewise characteristic 
of the Pragmatists.) In my opinion, no modern occidental 
philosopher has actually given primacy to introception, 
nor did Plato among the Greeks. This accentuation is to 


be found in Shankara and Plotinus and, in Buddha. In our 
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culture, the predominantly introceptualistic philosophy 
remains to be written. 

The great philosophical seitevenent or Kant con- 
sisted of two parts: - one positive and the other neg—— 
ative. He supplied a basis whereby we could have con- 
fidence in the orderliness of experience, which is the 
necessary condition of any possibility of science. But 
on the negative side, he showed that pure reason or pure 
conception could never lead to a knowledge of metaphysical 
reality. Yet the earming for metaphysical certainty is 
not only the greatest driving motivation of the philosopher, 
it equally underlies the religious feeling. Kant, hin- 
| self, clearly felt the desire for this certainty no less 
than other men and so came to his negative conclusions 
simply as an act of intellectual honesty. But while he 
is forced to conclude that pure conception cannot prove 
a metaphysical existence, yet it is equally impossible 
for the reason to prove the non-existence of a metaphysical 
reality. The incompetency, in this case, is merely such 
as that of the pure reason operating by itself. The pos- 
sibility of some other way of knowing, wieneos tuetasnsescal 
reality may be the certain realization of man is not ex- 
ead s So in the absence of this other way of knowing, 
man has a right to faith which the pure reason is incom- 


petent to deny, so long. as the faith is oriented to a moral 
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or spiritual order. But faith, by itself, justifies 


only the postulating of a metaphysical reality. It is 


less than knowledge and so may be conceivably grounded 


on nothing better than a fantasy. Kant, like William 


James, gives us a right to believe, but no real ground 
of spiritual security. | 

| We may say that the great purpose of the German 
Pdewitses who. dor towed Kane was 40 Secune a nore adequate 
ground for the orientation to spiritual or metaphysical 
reality than Kant left. The idealistic development was 
certainly not necessary for establishing the ground for a 
practical science, for Kant left this ground abundantly 
secured. But the greatest yearning of the human soul can 
never be satisfied by a practical science, however far it 
may be developed. Practical science never answers the 
question of the ultimate meaning of the whole of experience. 
Now it is possible that philosophy might accept Kant's | 
conclusion as to the office of conception as final and, 
discrediting faith as a valid sign-post of the transcen- 
dental, then proceed to the general handling of those 
problems which fall outside the range of particular 
sciences. Both Neo-realism and Pragmatism are philoso- 
phies that have followed this course, while the meta- 


physical conclusions found in Naturalism are clearly of 


the type that are untenable in the light of the Kantian 
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criticism. To Idealism, alone, fell the task of finding 
a positive answer to the metaphysical or religious yearn- 
ing of man in terms more positive than that of a permitted 
faith, with a right to postulate that which man feels or 
intuits. | | | 

Did Idealism succeed in its task? In the light of 
modern criticism the answer seems to be negative. One can 
find places in William James' writings where he says that 
the Idealists may be right in their insight, but yet they 
have not established that insight. He grants the right 
of a will to believe, but nothing more positive than that. 
‘With Neo-realism the outlook becomes even more discouraging, 
for here the logical outcome is the radical pessimism 
without hope expressed by Bertrand Russell.? Today the 
pnilosophical standing of religion - by which I mean the 
orientation to a metaphysical certainty - is very shaky 
indeed. After all, faith is only a cruteh or boat whereby 
man may hope to cross the stormy sea of uncertainty to the 
further shore of certain Knowledge. Within some ieasou= 
able time faith must lead to transcendent Knowledge or 
it must be judged as tried and found wanting. So every 
truly religious man must feel the deepest wish for the 
guccess of the proposed enterprise of the Idealist. for 
any mah to feel happy in the finding that Idealism has 


failed is the clearest proof that he lacks any real re- 
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ligious orientation. Intellectual honesty may compel 
the man with genuine religious orientation to acknowledge 
the force of mediern criticism, but he must feel saddened 
by its sueeeee. And in the face of this success he must 
ether feel a challenge to carry further the enterprise 
of the Idealists, or else acquiesce in devastating defeat. 
For no vital religious nature will ever be satisfied with 
an ersatz substitute for certain metaphysical Knowledge in 
the form of psychological permission to believe, since 
psychology offers to the religious orientation no more 
than a toy for quieting a wayward child. A real man will 
insist upon the real thing or nothing. thexe eather is a 
Tineiy Knowledge which can be known by man, or life is no 
more than s barren waste filled with mirages wherein child- 
ish souls disport themselves, and mueuRS Boule: Fave despair 
which they may meet heroically or not. Doubtless there is 
seaething noble in the heroism which can face this despair 
ae upright posture and a smile, but it is entirely 
futile. Universal suicide would be a more rational answer. 
The three sundae phe Tesownies give us no valid 
reason for eschewing wholesale racial suicide as the one 
and only adequate solution of the problem of life. Suffi- 
cient reason for another course can be found only in carry- 
ing on the enterprise of the great Idealists, in the hope 


of correcting their technical errors. Long ago I proposed 
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to pages on that enterprise and, finally, attained suc— 
cess. I know that the Kingly Knowledge is and that it is. 
possible for man to know it. And I also know the Road by 
sch Ae mie bee eeaned: eowomelecc tna wana ae 
finally consumed in certainty. But the Road lies in a 
way of consciousness very hard to find for him who looks 
forth exclusively upon the world-about, whether of sense 
or ideas. Yet this Road is very close at hand, since it 
lies locked in the psyche of every man. Looked for in 

the right way it can be found. With all of our extensive > 
psychological and epistemological susiges we of the West 
have missed the greatest secret of the psyche. Now, once 
this Kingly Knowledge is known then the problem of its 
relationship to conception and the empiric world is only 
one of detail. The problem may be technically difficult, 
but since its solution is not vital, we have plenty of 
time for its resolution. 

In the next chapter [I propose to outline a new 
philosophic way which, while it lies close to the spirit 
and motive of Idealism, yet departs from the method of 
the latter in certain important respects, and orients it- 
self to an ultimate conceived in different terms. So far 
I have simply traced a trail through the systems and ways 
of thought now existing, removing, in principle, barriers: 


where they appeared, and emphasizing pointings to a similar 
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goal where they were found. With their ramifications in 


directions neutral to the present purpose I am not here 


concerned with the developments of extant philosophies. 

I admit finding much of relative value in all, and in 
many relations I may assume the attitudes of these other | 
philosophies, but I find all modern thought falling short 
with respect to the great srobiens which man must solve 
if life is to be more than the resolving of a meaningless 
jig-saw puzzle. It is not enough somehow to wriggle 
through the span of life eeouet the judicious employment 
of innumerable games. Durable satisfaction can come only 
when man has, at last, crowned his effort with the re- 
alization of an all-inclusive and significant Meaning. 
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Introceptionalism 


In the broadest use of the term, "idealism" 
means any interpretation of being or of experience 
wherein consciousness, ve some ones, pidws the deter- 
Minant part. But the manner in which consciousness 
is determinant varies quite widely with different 
thinkers. Thus the external universe may be conceived 


as composed merely of ideas, in the sense of percepts 


or recepts, as in the case of Berkeley, or it may be a 


system of Reason as conceived by Hegel, or, of a Will 
lying behind the reason, as with Schopenhauer. Further, 
the empiric activism of Pragmatism may be conceived es- 
sentially in terms of denectcusnese: as was true in the 
case of F. CG. H. Schiller.’ As in the instance of Kant, 
the idealism may be of an epistemological character in 
that it defines the form of. possible experience and know- 
ledge, without saying anything about the nature of the 
thing-in-itself. Idealism in this most general sense 
stands as differentiated from Realism in its broadest 
connotation wherein both primary existence and the con- 
stitution of knowledge are conceived as independent of 


consciousness. However, Idealism, in the sense of the 


specific philosophical school known by that name, is more 
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definitely defined. In the latter instance, either the 
Reason or the Will of a universal or absolute SELF con- 
stitutes the metaphysical nature of the universe. So 
the general affirmation that consciousness is a primary | 
determinant is not sufficient, by itself, to lead to 
the classification of any thinker as an Idealist in the 
restricted sense of the idealistic school. Idealism, in 
the grand sense, is otherworldly as well as being oriented 
to the view that consciousness is primary, while in the 
more general sense of the bere. the idealist can also be 
an Kmpiricist. 

In the philosophic view, of which I am here giving 
an introductory outline, consciousness is again conceived 
as primary and constitutive, but the point of Sepeture 
from the preceding philosophic theories is so considerable 
that a new classification seems necessary. I ground ny 
thesis upon a new function of consciousness, which I have 
called "“introception", and which implies a function dif- | 
fering from both the empiric and the conceptualistic, as 
those notions are seuentie anseestood: It also implies 
a function more profound than the conative principle of 
Will as understood by Schopenhauer. So I am calling this 
view "Introceptionalism", in an the word "“introception" 
is given a dual reference, first, to a function of con-_ 
‘sciousness, and, second, to the content or state of con- 


sciousness rendered accessible by the function. 
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As has been already noted, the validity of the | 
present thesis rests upon the actuality of bie. tineien 
of introception primarily. Without at least sesamiae 
that actuality, the thesis loses its ground as a possi- 
bility. But if the function is granted to be real, it 
does not therefore follow that the theoretical statement 
is necessarily correct throughout. It may be correct as. 
a matter of fundamental principle, and yet fall short of 
correct interpretation in detail. This is true for the 
reason that all philosophical interpretation necessarily 
involves a correlation of the primary given material with 
a conceptual organization, with the result that the in- 
mediate element may not always be correctly conceived, or 
the laws of thought may be violated in the development. — 
The latter is a problem for human skill, wherein the thinker 
is limited by the relativity of his proficiency. It is 
important that the critic should bear this distinction in 
mind and not judge the reality of a function by sicnee 
the weakness or the strength of the proficiency in con- 
ceptual interpretation. I am much more concerned that 
introception should attain recognition as a genuine psy- 
chical function than that this system of interpretative 


ideas should be accepted. 
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‘The function of introception has been defined as 

_ the power whereby the Light of consciousness turns upon 
itself towards its source. This statement, bare and — 
simple as it is, implies a good deal. For at once we have 
the implication that human consciousness is not exclusively 
of such a nature that it is aavendent for its existence 
upon the presence of two terms, a subject and an ebjéeot,. 
that it unites in a relation. As I understand the Neos 
realistic theory of consciousness, consciousness is con- 
ceived as exclusively a relation between two terms and 

not a self-existence nor a function of a subject taken in 
abstraction from all objects. Upon the basis of such a 
sheowy: the turning of the Light of consciousness upon ie. 
self and moving toward its source would be a meaningless 
and fantastic conception. I an, therefore, forced to deny 
at least the exclusive truth of the neo-realistic theory, 
though it might conceivably have a relative validity as a 
description of part of the total nature of consciousness. 

| It is further implied that human consciousness is 
of such a.nature thet it may be conceived of as flowing or 
streaming, in part at least, from the subject toward the 
object. This, again, implies that consciousness is not 
merely a relation, for a flowing involves the notion of a 
something or a somewhat that is flowing. #ven when we 


speak of the relationship of flowing we do not mean that 
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the relation of flowing flows, but have merely abstracted 
a feature from the total situation. So, ehi te conscious: 
ness conceived as exclusively a relation might bind sub- 
ject to object, it could not flow enea: Subseet to object. 
“hs whole notion of consciousness turning upon itself and 
moving towards its source thus implies that consciousness 
has a substantive character. This I shall later affirm on 
immediate grounds and not simply as an implication from a 
definition. Now, in implying that consciousness is sub- 
stantive we are giving an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion which William James asked in the form, "Does con- 
sciousness exist?". Since James gave a negative ereyes 
in the sense in which we give an affirmative one, it fol- 
lows that here we depart radically from James' position. 
If, now, consciousness does flow from the subject 
to the object, then it follows that the function of the 
senses is not purely receptive. Although I am unable to 
exclude the possibility that there may be also a flow of 
consciousness from the object to the subject, in which 
case there would be a sense or a degree in which the func- 
tion of the senses is receptive, yet the flow from the 
subject to the object is the primary fact for our purposes. 
This implies, then, that in some measure the individual 
subject makes the object which is realized or experienced 


by him. However, I do not mean to suggest by this that 
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the object is, or necessarily is, a consciously willed 
creation of the individual subject. It would be, at 
least more usually, a projecting process from the subject 
which is unconscious to the individual ego. There is, 
indeed, much evidence from analytic psychology which 
gives substantial support to this idea. Especially do 
we find in primitive psychology that the unconscious pro- 
jecting of subjective elements upon the object plays a 
highly important part in determining the nature of the 
world-about as the primitive experiences it. We have the 
advantage over the primitive that we are now able to iso- 
late this function in some measure for analysis, so that 
the world-about for us is something very different from > 
what itis for ens primitive. . 

As said above, it is possible that there is also 
a flow of consciousness from the object to the subject, 
thereby placing the subject in the receptive position. 
Such a theory does exist in the Indian Tantra. But while 
important implications would follow from this theory, I 
shall disregard this feature for the present. 

| The idea that, at least in part, human conscious- 

ness is of the nature of a flow from the subject to the 
object, is, fortunately, available to a degree of verifi- 


cation that can-be applied more or less generally. I 
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I have applied a test both to myself and others that has 
afforded some very interesting results. ‘The subject is 
asked to attend to some fixed object, preferably some 

seen object, and then, without changing the fixation of 

the sense-impression, he is told to focus his attention 
upon the. perceiving rather than upon the object of ean 
seneien: This is an effort to perceive perceiving. I 

find that mst subjects report results having one or more 

of the following features: The object tends to grow dim. 
Often something like a dark shadow, which yet has a charac- 
ter different from ordinary darkness, begins to grow over 
the object. The object may disappear completely. A field 
of light may replace the object. Along with this there is 
very frequently a marked change of the affective state of 
the subject. It is a more or less intense feeling of feli- 
city, of the general type reported from mystical experience, 
but not so far developed. 

Of course, I am well aware that it is possible to 
invent other theories to account for this kind of experi- 
ence, for alternative theories for any experience what- 
soever are always possible and only limited by the imagi- 
nation of the theorist. But this test at least implies 
that the definition of introception as a turning of the 
Light of consciousness upon itself so that it moves toward 
| its source, is a functional concept and, therefore, one 


that is scientifically useful in some measure, at any rate. 
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The facts of introceptive realization and ex- 

perience definitely imply that human consciousness is 
7 of such a nature that, under the appropriate conditions 

or by the appropriate effort, it can be severed from the 
object and exist with no more than.a one-way dependence 
upon the subject. Thishas a profound bearing upon the 
nature of the ecstatic trance of the neo-Platonists and 
of the Samadhi trance of the East Indians. Under the 
assumption of the theory that consciousness is exclu- 
sively a relationship dependent upon the two terms, known 
as subject and object, then the ecstatic or Samadhic 
trance would be dntemoneted as a state of complete un- 
consciousness. Leuba in his "Psychology of Religious 
Mysticism" has maintained this view. But manifestly his 
view is prejudiced by his assumed theory of consciousness 
and is not based upon knowledge. Both the neo-Platonic 
and the Indian literature on the subject imply that the 
state of ecstatic trance has a distinctly superior noetic 
and affective value, which is quite incompatible with the 
notion that it is a state of unconsciousness. The only 
proof here is, of course, immediate experience or reali- 
zation, and then the proof exists only for the individual 
subject. My own experience has always been in the form of 
a separation in the flow of consciousness so that a minor 


portion of the stream continued toward the object, the re- 
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sult being that objective consciousness was dimmed but not 
extinguished. The object was extremely depreciated in : 
that it lost all or nearly all relevancy, but always re- 
mained as sensibly or conceptually available. But the 
consciousness in the state of the reverse flow toward the | 
subject was like a Light highly intensified. All objective 
consciousness, ee lataye ly: is only like moonlight. contrasted 
to bright sunlight in a dry desert atmosphere. I know 
that the introceptive process is anything but a dimming 

or disappearame of consciousness, but rather a radical in- 
tensification of it. I must agree with the frequently re- 
curring figure found in mystical literature wherein the 
introceptive state of consciousness is Maeno’ to the 

rising of another Sun so bright as to dull forever there- 
after the light of the physical sun. Most emphatically, 
this experience of intensification of consciousness is 

real enough, entirely apart from the interpretation of 

its meaningful value for knowledge or feeling. A compre- 


hensively true psychological theory of consciousness will 


simply have to incorporate this fact. 


So far [ have not attempted to define consciousness. 
As a matter of fact, I cannot any more define it than I 


can the distinctive quale of any perceptive state. One 


can, for instance, define a one-wave color as consisting 


ofa given wave length, of a given wave rate and of a given 


wave form, but he cannot define the distinctive quale of 
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the color seen by an individual subject. This definition 
gives that which a man born blind could understand, but 

the distinctive quale of the color is something which can- 
not possibly be conveyed to him save by immediate personal 
experience. Consciousness, being of this same nature, is, 
therefore, indefinable. We can point to consciousness by 
saying that it is that which becomes less and less as a 
man sinks into dreamless sleep and that which becomes more 
and more as he slowly returns to waking consciousness, 

and no man who has never had this experience or its equi- 
valent could ever possibly know what consciousness is. In 
other words, a state of continuous consciousness which 
never had stood in sontaese with unconsciousness in some 
sense, could fever be known as consciousness. It is thus 
conceivable that there could be a primordial consciousness 
that never knew its own conscious quality. Nay, more, even 
the so-called unconscious of analytic psychology may very 
well be simply a consciousness of this sort. 

Now, while the starting point of the introceptive 
process is human consciousness, it by ner aneens follows 
that our search will comprehend only human consciousness. 
Human consciousness is a form or way of consciousness, 
which is differentiated from animal and other possible 
ce of consciousness. If consciousness qua conscious- 
ness is a continuum rather than a discrete manifold, then 


the search may carry us to a place where we shall see man 
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as simply a zone of possible ScHaerousnenes ec tis among 
others. Perhaps it is just the significance of Kant's 
work that he delimited in principle ~ however defective 

in detail - the characteristic features of a human qua 
human consciousness while beyond there lay other possi- 
bilities of consciousness he either did not consider or 
did not know. Indeed, strange things happen when one 
starts the introceptive process, things of such revolu- 
tionary implication that the Copernican change in astronomy 
or in Kant's thought is distinctly mild in contrast. ‘The 
would—be investigator may well think twice before he starts 
upon the enterprise, if he fears the loss of his gods, be 
they scientific or traditional,. for once the door is 
opened, - there is no turning back. 

When an investigator is presented with an eer inag=.: 
tion or evidence that there exists a psychological function 
which is not generally isolated so that it is commonly 
known, it 1s quite natural for him to question whether any 
means exists such that this function may be rendered con- 
sciously active. This is an enormously important question, 
but I shall not here consider it more than briefly since 
the present concern is oriented mainly to the office of 
introception and the significance of the content rendered 
available by this function. The problem of how the func- 


tion of introception may be aroused into conscious activity 
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is one of much difficulty and of vast ramification. There > 
. is indeed quite an extensive oriental literature upon the 
subject, much of WEG eens: 60, ; largely | oriented to the 
peculiarities of a ‘psychical development foreign to the 
occidental organization that it is practically useless 
for the Western student... But even a casual study of this 
literature will convince one that the oriental sages have 
given the problem very serious and profound consideration. 
There can be. no doubt but that oriental students of the 
subject were as thoroughly Eonvenees of the value of the. 
investigation as we are of our own science. There is un- 
mistakable evidence that positive results wore: Sitainea and — 
that such results were valued by the Oriental above all 
other achievements. The typical Western superciliousness | 
of attitude toward the Oriental will not survive a serious 
study of Eastern wisdom. Oriental intelligence simply 
developed in a different direction from our own and achieved 
results in that direction which are in no wise inferior to 
our own abhievements. Where we have progressed in the 
physical control of matter, the Oriental has progressed most 
in the understanding and control of the psyche. 

| The problem of method, whereby the latent intro- 
ceptive function may be aroused to conscious activity, is 
peculiarly difficult, since the solution proves to be ne 


which can never be completely attained by method. Further, 
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effective method has been found66 be relative to individual 
temperament. The means which have actually proven effective 
with an individual of one temperament, may fail completely 
with another with a radically different psychical organi- 
zation. Recent work with respect to the differences of 
psychological types caste an ‘jiiuninayine Diente upon this 
aspect of the problem. So, clearly, the subject requires 
| a vast amount of study. | | | | 

But even though we knew the last word which could 
be uttered with respect to method, we would then be placed 
in control of only one side of the problem. The other part 
of the aeouside process is autonomous or spontaneous and 
is thus something which no man can command by his sonecisces 
willed efforts alone. To use a figure in the oriental 
spirit, the individual through his faithful employment of : 
method money prepares a cup which is filled when something 
other, and quite beyond his control, acts on its own ini- 
tiative. Sometimes it so happens that an individual may 
have aneonerdousty prepared the cup and then received the 
benefit of a spontaneous filling as a matter of complete 
surprise. So the conscious employment of method is neither 
an absolute essential nor aese Ag provide a positive assurance 
of success within a prescribed time. But the consensus of 
oriental experience abundantly confirms the view that the 
application of appropriate method vastly increases the probabi- 
lity of success, so that work in this direction is well 
justified. a | 
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Back in the days when I was a university student 
this. problem came to my attention and so largely chal- 
lenged my interest that it ultimately came to occupy a 
central place. I finally proved that the discovery and 
use of the appropriate method could eventuate in a suc- 
cessful outcome, though success was not attained until 
after more than twenty years. And, yet, today though I 
am aware of the office of method and the meaning of what 
it can sehicue: I still find it juoosetors to define the 
crucial step. In the end everything hung upon a subtle 
paycneeal adjustment that is truly inexpressible, since 
the very act of expression gives it a false appearance of 
an objective character which is not at all true to the 
i meaning. I found that the key consisted in attaining 
a moment within which there is a thorough-going detachment 
from the object and from the activistic attitude of ordinary 
consciousness. The simplicity of this statement hides its 
real difficulty for there is twoiaed an uprooting of very 
deep-seated inherited habits. There is a sense in which 
we may say that thoroughgoing breaking of the dependence 
upon the aoaect and of the activistic attitude is like a 
conscious dying, and long established peyeniods habits 
tenaciously resist this. It may take a lot of work to 


attain the critical state. 
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Certain habits place the Western scholar at a 
peculiar disadvantage. We have even made a virtue of 
an attitude which operates as a fatal barrier so long 
as it persists. This is the attitude of detaching intel- 
lectual unde sstandene or apprehension from oneself. We- 
study, think about and gather endless information about 
all.-sorts of subaeees tena pride ourselves in standing 
aloof from the content of what we study. With respect 
to much material this is a justifiable and useful atti- 
tude, but it is not the way one attains a psychical 
transformation. One can raise a study to the status of 
an effective transforming agent only by giving himself. to 
it with the same completeness which is characteristic of | 
the more intense religious natures. Most scientific and 
scholarly minds seem to be afraid of this as of the devil 
himself. However, this fear must be mastered or the scholar 
will remain a stranger to his most valuable inner resources. 
Knowledge about becomes an effective agent only when it | 
is transformed into knowledge through acquaintance, with 
the willingness to accept any practical consequences which 
= follow. Beforehand, one does not know but that he may 
lose just that which he values most, and it pales a good 
deal of the faith-attitude to face this. Of course, what 


does happen is a radical change in the orientation of valu- 
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ation, so that a vastly greater Value replaces the old. 
system of values. Thus it is not wena value that is 
lost, but an old orientation, which is quite a different 
matter. | | 

A secularistic kind of scholarship, no matter 
how extensively developed, will leave the scholar outside 
the sacred precincts, so long as the attitude remains 
secularistic. It is just the subtle change implied in 
the difference between secular and sacred which makes all 
the difference in the world. In principle, anything what- | 
soever can acquire the sacred value, it is simply important 
that the attitude of seonednsss shall exist in some direc- 
tion and shall absorb the predominant portion of the in- 
terest. Sacredness implies self-giving, while secularity 
implies self-withholding. In the transformation process, 
everything else is<ineidental to the attaining of the self- 
giving attitude. Mostly men attain this attitude only after 
a desperately painful crisis, but if it can be accepted 
without waiting for the crisis the individual simply saves 
‘himself a great deal of discomfort. 

With this brief and passing reference to the problem 
of method I shall return to the problems of more specific | 
philosophical significance. Yet, it should not be forgotten 
that philosophy neers becomes a part of method, provided 


at is united with the religious BULL TCS « Most of current 
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‘philosophic. thought tends to destroy the sacred or truly 


religious attitude. For instance, thought when viewed as 
the Pragmatist views it cannot be used as an instrument 


of introceptional transformation. Further, a philosophy 


. which views religion as merely a tagged-on incident of 


human psychology, as is the case of all the three secular 
philosophies, does not.in itself favor the religious attitude. 
It is possible, in considerable measure, to con- 
sider the office of introception and also the content ren- 
dered available by introception for philosophical develop- 
ment, without having direct personal acquaintance with this 
function.” Admittedly, ‘this implies an entertaining of 
abstract ideas in a sense that is-Gitterent from abstrac- 
tion based upon perceptual experience, but the intellect 
has abundantly proven its capacity to do this in the develop- 
ment of pure mathematics. One can treat the philosophy as 
if it wane true and then follow out the implications to 
see if they may not lead to results that can be directly 
valued. . | 
The turning of the Light of consciousness towards. 
its source does not mean that the subject or "I" is trans- 
formed into an object. For if the "I" were an object, then 


it must be an object for another subject, with the result 


that the supposedly objectified "I" actually is no more than 
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an abstract construct for the real "I" aidch-nen is in 

the position of the new subject. It is utterly impossible 
for the "I" to be an object, unless consciousness attains 
a transcendental position in a more’ comprehensive SELF from 
which it is possible to look foun upon something like a 
discrete self which ie reflection of the former. But at 
the first stage of introception this transcendental perspec-— 
tive has not been attained. The process begins with the 
consciousness of an individual ann self and so there is 
no adequate base from which that self can be viewed as an 
object, Since it does its own viewing. This is a point of 
-simply immense ingoetanee: Since here we have one of the 
most fundamental differentiating features of introception 

as contrasted with the more familiar functions. It is 
extraordinarily difficult to give this part of the process 
a conscious recognition and then to interpret it in con- 
ceptual language. Where the process functions unconsciously, 
and this seems to be by far the predominant rule, the in- 
dividual simply finds himself in the new orientation with 
no clear appreciation of how he got there. (There are amusing 
instances recorded whére men have wondered about their own 
sanity.) The individual, in this case, is at one moment 

in the familiar world-field, at the next, in something which 


geems to bear no commensurable or intelligible relation to 
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it. The transformation just happened like an act of 
Providence, and then everything that was true of the old 
world-field has suddenly become sheer nonsense - the 
‘wisdom of worldly men is transformed into mere folly. 

And if the transformed individual himself tries to speak 
of his new way of consciousness he sounds nonsensical to 
the worldly wise. The result is a more or less mutual 
contempt. 

St. John of the Cross in one of his poems has 
effectively presented the inner effect of an unconscious 
transformation. Below I quote a.portion of this poem: 

"T entered in ~ I knew not where - | 
And, there remaining, knew no more, 
Transcending far all human lore. 
Tl knew not where I enter'd in. | 
'Twas giv'n me there myself to see 
And wonderous things I learn'd within 
. Yet knew I not where I could be. 
I tell not what was shown to me: 
Remaining there, I knew no more, 
Transcending far all human lore." 
| It is not surprising that a man who knows only the 
more objective functioning of the intellect should regard 
this sort of thing as a kind of intellectual suicide and 
a general breakdown of organized consciousness. But the 
fact that men like St. John of the Cross have been enormously 


influential, not before, but after and because of the mystical 


transformation implies in itself that we are in the presence 
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of a highly significant process. They wield an immensely 
potent power upon the consciousness and motivation of 
their entourage%” one that is of a distinctly profounder 
son then the ordinary lines of influence. Both psychology 
and philosophy fall short of performing their full nespones- 
bility if they simply avoid the serious consideration of 
the problems presented by this transformation process. Un- 
questionably something does happen, even though our judg- 
ment is based only upon observable eereeta: It is just | 
because of the. transformation that men like Buddha and 
Christ become the Gace natvons of the most far-reaching 
powers known to history. Neither the personal lives of 
these men nor their moral and metaphysical theories supply 
us with any adequate basis for interpreting their influence. 
Actually, that influence operates aaanie: dhroueh the col- 
lective psychologic unconscious, thus affecting men at the 
very roots of their consciousness and motivation. It seems 
to me rather foolish for the scientific mind to avoid deal- 
-ing with the problem presented simply because it threatens 
the comfortable enjoyment of accepted presuppositions. 

The quotation of bt. John of the Cross is not beyond 
the possibility of analysis if one is familiar with the 
process. There is no necessary break-down of rational under- 


standing here, provided the conceptual presuppositions are 
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appropriately altered. Let us attempt this analysis of 
the" a of the poem quoted. | 
| “uy entered in ~ I knew not where -" 
Clearly here we have a transformation of base. 
Familiar methods employed in mathematics prove of vast 
help here. The base of reference in mathematics is the 
beginning point of an analytic process. The base is taken 
arbitrarily - in the logical sense - while the following 
analysis proceeds in strict logical form. But we may 
change our splentation-of the problem from one base to 
another,.with a more or)jless radical change in the form 
of the analysis of a sien pEOplcn: If one viewed the 
two treatments without knowledge of the change of base, 
the effect might be in some cases distinctly confusing, 
enough even to make the conjunction of the two treatments 
to seen irrational. Now this situation is analagous to 
the effect of an unconscious introceptive transformation. 
One gets into a new field: with its system of orientation 
and valuation, but has no idea of how he got there. He. 
knows that he has entered into something, but has no idea 
as to how or where. “He knows immediately a new kind of 
consciousness with its content, or that which replaces all 
sentient; but the connection with the old kind of conscious 


ness is completely broken. That is, the process of trans- 
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formation from one base of reference to another is uncon- 
sciousness, but the field defined by each is immediately 
realized. _ 7 €5 on 


"And, there remaining, knew no more, 
Transcending far all human lore". 


The "knowing no more" implies a destruction of 

| consciousness, but the "transcending far a: Sens lore" 
implies that consciousness ati 4a, This seems like a 
contradiction, but it is only a paradox. A contradiction 
is the affirmation that A can be both A and not-A at tthe 
same time and in the same sense, while a paradox implies 
opposite affirmations when taken at different times or in 
different senses, one or the other, but not both. This 
distinction shows that we are not dealing with a break- 
down of conceptual power, but are dealing with a new and 
more soucnenensive kind of thought. Actually, in the above 
quotation, the "knowing no more" refers to the field de- | 
limited by the base of reference of ordinary consciousness. 
The knowing was not in terms of the old pattern. But the 
new position is transcendent with respect to the old. It 
comprehends much more and, panee,sseaenes far beyond "all. 
human lore". That this superior state is not only not un- 
conscious, but even has positive noetic value is implied 


in the next portion of the quotation. 
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"I knew not where I enter'd in. 

‘Twas giv'n there myself to see 

And wonderous things I learn'd within 
Yet knew I not .where I could be." 

St. John simply did not know how he — There, or . 
where he was. This was: ng tere. But he learned tremendously 
vatusie things, including the seeing of himself. This 
seeing of himself is the first most significant and dis- | 
tinctive fact of the introceptive process. The word "seeing", 
used here, ib deceptive since it suggests a perceptual process. 
It is more like the seeing when one says “he sees an idea". 
-It is a form of cognition which is neither perceptual nor 
conceptual, but is another way ae unde couRnees: In earlier 
efforts to try to describe the process I found myself in 
considerable difficulty, since the available language gave 
an impression different from that intended. The development 
of the word “introceive" proved to be of substantial help 
once it was defined to mean a process which is neither per- 
ceptual nor conceptual. Strictly one should say "myself to 
introcieve" rather than "myself to see." This is genuine 
acquaintance with the self or “I" without transforming it 
into an object of consciousness. That is, it is totally 
different from a perceptive process, which is confined ex- 
clusively to contents other than the self or "I". Percep- 


tion is essentially extraverted and non-spiritual, even 
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_ though having relatively introverted and extraverted 
phases, while introception is a radically introverted 
process. _ | ss 7 | | 

St. John affirms that he learned wondrous things» 
within. This is an explicit affirmation that the state 
was not only one of consciousness, but also one possessing 
the noetic quale. (I’am,;-of course, assuming that St. John 
was neither a fool nor a liar but, on the contrary, an 
exceptionally intelligent and conscientious man.) ‘How- 
ever, the content of the new kind of cognition was beyond 
the powers of St. John to give it conceptual formulation, 
hence: “I tell not what was shown to me." This, of course, 
night be interpreted as a will not to tell, but one who is 
familiar with the state or with the difficulties in expres- 
sion nystics always manifest, will realize that the true 
reason for not telling was the inability to tell. Concepts 
simply do not conform bosspune introceptive meaning. But, 
squaliy: concepts do not conform to pure perceptive meaning. 
They, rather, delimit fields of possibility in a certain way 
of consciousness which may grow. They are forms in the. 
Kantian sense which do not give actuality as it is apart 
from conceiving. — But they do give command, and that is an 
office of the highest importance. We are generally familiar , 


with this office in relation to the world of perception, 
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but we are almost wholly ignorant of a corresponding ~ 

potential office with respect to introceptive cognition. 
Too few mystics have also been masters of conceptual 
thought, and so gave up the effort to tell sven anae 
which could be told, if the appropriate skill were em- _ 
ployed. The concept does not and cannot give the dis- 
tinctive perceptive quale, and the same is true with 
' respect to the introceptive quale. But it has an actual 
or potential office both ways. | | | 

The "transcending far all human lore" carries an 
implication of far-reaching importance. It carries the 
meaning that a human-being can attain a state of conscious— 
ness which is nota human kind of consciousness. Extensive 
reading of introceptive literature, whether of the gnostic 
or more narrowly mystical type, reveals that such trans- 
cendence is quite generally implied or explicitly affirmed. 
in other words, there is a linkage between human sense ieues 
ness and other cinds of consciousness such that a human 
self can either become more than a human self, or can parti- 
cipate in a more than human kind of consciousness. Here 
we see the reason why mystics are never Humanists, in the 
modern philosophic meaning of the tern, although they may 
be highly humane and compassionate. Humanism conceives | 


human consciousness as exclusively human qua human and in- 
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capable of being or becoming anything else. The content 

of the mystical realization is incompatible with this view 
and even affirms that there is available to man a superior 
kind of consciousness which is much more desirable than the 
only human. To the mystic the ee human problem can _ 

- never seem to be vitally important, _— as it may serve 

as an instrumental office for the arousing of the superior 
consciousness. In so far as human suffering may serve as 
an instrument for awakening, the mystic would say that it 
is good and should not be removed until it has completed 
its office. This gives an impression of cool detachnent 
from human pain, but the real meaning is an heroic willing- 
ness to permit pain that serves the end that is conceived | 
as the only really desirable end. Some physicians feel the 
same way about child-birth with considerable showing of 

good reason for justifying their position. 

| In the sense of introception, the consciousness re- 
lated to the 1s is not a consciousness of the "I". It is 
immediate "knowledge through acquaintance" in the most 
rigorous sense. One might even speak of it as a sinking 
into the "I", but the difficulty with all these formulations 
is that they suggest a connotation in the ordinary sense 

of language usage, which is' quite different to the real 


meaning. "T am I" conveys the idea with more rigor, at 
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the price of meaningless tautology for ordinary thinking. 
_ We might, say, "I. am and A, am thus, without dependence upon 
any objective setting." | I am known as I in an empty world, 
which is empty because I am not projeeted as a not-self, 
in the sense of Fichte, ‘while in the introceptive state. — 
It is I, together with consciousness that I am, immediately 
known and not as a mere inference. To be conscious as the 
pure "I" is to be conscious of Nothing, which yet is in- 
finitely more valuable than any thing. I am the pure Light, 
which by illuminating sverytiian ‘gives to everything exist- 
ence for me , and save as things exist for me there is no 
_ meaning in predicating existence of then. 7 
Knowledge toward she self, in the introceptive seise, 
may be likened to a zero-state that is intensely illumined. 
As it were, the world contracts to a zero-point and becomes 
pure Light. Comparatively, the old world is darkness. The © 
immediate effect at this stage is of an absolute emptiness 
filled with absolute value. We are here dealing with a very 
profound conception where, again, it seems that only mathe- 
matics can help US. 
The one poner peee.. in mathematics which required the 
greatest ieueuny of genius for its birth, is the conception 


—6of Zeros This | was the Pepeey Mecbementees achievement of the 
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Eas |: are, cA ) GLASS 
Hindus. Here we have a notion which stands for nothing, 


and yet becomes the most vital unifying conception of 
mathematics. Zero is the foil which gives meaning to all 
numbers. The step from 0 (zero) to the numeral 1 (one) | 
is a teay across a whole universe. rom one ae ee 
generate infinite manifolds. Upon zero we build our 
serene. Oe reference, which is merely a way of saying that 
with nothing as a center we have the fulcrum for control 
of all elaborations in form. 4ero is the bare point, having 
only position, but 6 existence, on which we rest all else 
in our analysis. | 

The pure "I" ds the zero-point of oueantved consesous- 
ness. It is the center of all systems of reference of our 
human kind of consciousness. When an astronomer takes the 
milky way as a base of reference, he really projects himn- 
self as a thinker to the milky way. This iiivetrstes the 
real independence of body which is characteristic of the 
self or "I". I am at the point where I center my. thought. 
cr 2k habitually center myself in the body then I am there 
in an exceedingly narrow kind of bondage. (Such identifi- 
cation with body is the essence of materialism.) But I 
actually break ee bondage every time I think myself away 
from body, as to — other base of reference. We are 


actually doing this sort of thing all the time, but commonly 
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without realizing the significance of what we are doing. 
Simply to, realize what one is doing in all this is to take 
a long step in the berating process. I literally am 
where I think, or otherwise function. 

If one sinks into his own pure sel f-consciousness 
and carefully strips away all habitual or inherited inter- 
pretations, he will find that there is no meaning attaching 
to the notion of body. He will find consciousness with 
| various modifications, and nothing eds: He can call 
certain modifications 'body' and by various other names, 
but these are merely creative or fantastic constructs. He 
knows only consciousness. And that consciousness is cen- 
tered in its own subject, and nothing else. That sieaces 
is, always has been and always will be perfectly free, and 
unaffected by any objective conditioning. To the self, the 
space outside and inside a granite mountain is one and the 
same, and access is equally free in both cases. When a 
surveyox establishes a point inside a granite cliff that 
has been pierced by no tunnel, he ies actually placed hin- 
self at that point. He has not placed another enysteal body 
there; he has placed his "I" there, and from that point in- 
side the cliff of granite he can think further. | 

We often talk of unconsciousness; we never experience 
ite Dropping all inferences and habitual interpretations, 


and watching as closely as possible, I never find one moment 
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of unconsciousness. I find the beginning and ending of 
states of consciousness, but I know nothing of unconscious-— 
ness. I find appearance and disappearance of contents, but 
no unconsciousness. Some change of states I call going to 
sleep and waking up - - merely a habit - but not one moment 
of unconsciousness have I found. Some tines I remember from 
one state. to another | so that there is a cross-correlation 
of content, but there is no change of consciousness ~ only 
of content. If I predicate ‘that which is true of content 
as being true of "I", then I artificially bind myself 
through a fantasy. I, in reality, am quite free from con- 
tent, and never for: one mioment unconscious. Now, all this 
any man can find it he will but just study himself with ~ 
clear discrimination. 

We, who are born today into a world transformed and 
molded by untold millenia of thought, rind it exceedingly 
difficult to imagine the state of consciousness wherein 
thought has not yet arisen. Only with great effort during 
the waking state do we silence our conceptual processes and 
abstract from all experience the modifications of content 
produced by thought, so that we may once more regain the 
ancient primitive consciousness. We acquire knowledge of 
this state more easily when we recall our dreams during 


-gleep. While dreaming we are wholly in a state of pure 
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perception or, at least, nearly so. Here we have pure ex- 


perience wherein the ereamer lives in an environment pro- | 


jected by his own psyche and where neneie is there a thought 


which stands detached from the experiencing. The dreamer 
moves in a self-produced environment, but he knows not 


the nature of his own production, or even that he has 


produced it. So.he becomes: the, victim of the projection 


which seems to be not himself. Ordinarily he is quite 
unable to will anything counter to the circumstances which 
surround him, so he flows along as ea conditioned pawn in 
the stream of his experiences. . On awakening the dreamer 
recalls his experiences with something of shame for exhi- 


biting so little capacity of command, for proving to be such 


-an infantile weakling in the midst of mostly trivial cir- 


cumstance. . The waking man has long learned to conquer and 
command his course of life in far more formidable circun- 


stances than those presented in the dream. There is some- 


thing appalling in the realization that the man awake should 


be so strong, and yet so terribly weak when dreaming. 

In our memory of the dream we have recaptured some—_ 
chive of the pure perceptual consciousness which was the 
common form of consciousness of all earthly creatures be-_ 
fore conceptual Ciouene was bore: To perceive only is to 


dream. To think primitively is to produce thoughts that 
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are perceived; thoughts that are not yet freed from their 
pre-natal pebe noone. To live thus is to live the victim 
of that which happens and not as a ruler in the kingdon. 
This is the life in the mother’ S womb where the autonomous 
forces of life rule with unbroken sway. Through untold ages 
did the race of men dwell as unborn infants in the womb of 
pure perception, .and only very. slowly was the birth ofa 
self-determining will achieved. “Even today, Saiy the few, 
relatively, have become freed from the ancient racial womb. 
Most men have scarcely learned more than to creep or to 
walk a few steps on unsteady legs, ever ready at the first 
portent of Rvieis to return to the encompassing protection 
of the Mother. And this is why when suse nee rise from the 
perceptual depths of life the mass of men are embraced in 
psychical currents over which they have no command. Whole 
crowds, even nations and races and humanities, are swept 

- away by currents of feeling over which their own half-born 
ee have no isdaliie. Thus, and thus only, arises the folly 
of warring nations and classes. Only in the more peaceful 
hours does the tender new-born life of thought possess a. 
fhagile and uncertain direction of the individual lives. 

So is it with the overwhelming mass of men. But there are 
a few who have grown sufficiently strong in the power of 
self-directed thought that they can face the surging storms 
from the perceptual depths of life and maintain in the midst 
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of the hour of trial a.free judgment and a free will. 
And this power which some ‘have attained, all may some day 
yet attain, for no single man can achieve wine bared without 
proving a general possibility for all men. | 

The child becomes the man only by poner the home 
of his birth and early protection and guidance, to go forth 


_. into a strange world, uneee to.. achieve for himself a-place, 


or to fail in the effort. The youth, standing midway be- 
tween the child and the man, is called forth by the call 

to adventure from the unknown and, yet, is called back by 
his home-sick heart. As the adventure becomes the austere 
trial of the solitary life which must rest upon its own un- 
aided forces, the cry of the home-sick heart ever becomes 
stronger, and racial man, far more often than otherwise, 
heeds the cry of the heart and returns to his former home, - 
where for him only the Mother is known and not the Father. 
In the life of a rising consciousness the home-sick yearning 
is for the irresponsibility and protection of the pure per- 
ceptual state. The austerity of the conceptual craving has 
proven too severe; the responsibility of conceptual thought 
too cueats For ensen conceives he builds his world; he 
becomes the architect of his own destiny. No longer does 
he rest secure in an inheritance provided by his source. 


And so it is that often, even men who have builded much 
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from their strength, come to a time when they aaeect the 
lines of their structure so as to provide a way of return 
to Mother pereestion. These ane men who even philosophize 
their way back, thereby forgetting their love of Sophia. 
Great, indeed, must be the call of the Mother that her sons 
of such naturity yet should feel so strongly the desire of | 
return tothe womb!. For conception, viewed as only in- 
strumental to perception, is but a philosophic apology 
for the yearning for the womb . Thus the great labor of 
‘conception is frustrated, sinceits first great purpose is 
to build a bridge to the realization of the unknown Father. 
Man has become mature only when he has ceased to | 
dream, whether asleep or awake. He has become adult when, 
instead of dreaming, he conceives and builds. To dream is 
the easy way; the way that grows of itself. To conceive 
and build is the hard way of mature consciousness. It is 
true that conceptual thought is instrumental, but it is not 
true that its total meaning lies in finding a way of return 
to mother-perception. It is also instroamental to the attain- 
ment of the Father-consciousness, realized through intro- 
ception. And, finally, it is instrumental to a new-world 
building wherein are compounded the consciously realized 
forces of both the Father and the Mother. Here, through 
conception, man produces his own future estate, a domain 


which heretofore had abode in privation of form as a bare 
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possibility, awaiting the office of conception that it 
might become existential. I do not oppose the ae 
mentalism of the Pragmatists as being in principle un- 
sound, but as being far too narrowly conceived. the dine 
strument of return to the Mother-perception is but one 
possibility and, when this is given exclusive recognition, 
man fails to assume his larger responsibilities. There 
is more than one kind of Truth and heaping: | 

When the Youth oe gone forth from his ancient 
perceptual home he carries with him an inheritance which, 
if used with reasonable discretion, will prove sufficient 
for him to build the bridge to the Father where he will 
uncover illimitable resources. But if he fails to make 
the crossing, then exhaustion will force him to return és 
the womb, there to gather strength jon a new trial for man- 
hood. eee that we see human culture rising out of 
the matrix of life and , then, largely failing of its in- 
tended destiny, it falls back into the matrix, to rise once 
- more ee new culture, and thus continuing time after time. 
This is the Vision that Spengler has seen so clearly. But 
be Saw only the periodic risings and the Material Soil. He 
found nothing eternal but the Mother. This limits his Vision 
and renders his philosophy only a part truth. He failed to 


see that life below supplied the material, wherewith by 
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appropriate usage, Life Heemnay might be attained. He 
saw the rising and the failure and said this was all. 
Hie missed the occasional successes which stand as earnests | 
of final universal achievement. Profane history is mostly 
a. record of failure and thus. does not teach the more hopeful 
lesson. For this reason BL SEOry. can become a dangerous 
study, ifione fails to extract the Amall guoumt-oF hidden 
gold in the otherwise worthless | ore. If one can find the 
hidden gold in history, then, indeed, its study may prove 
to be highly profitable. Otherwise, it is better not to 
have consciousness too heavily laden with the vast record 
of failure. The real meaning of history is the striving 
of life for LIS. a 

How is conception motieeed: 26 perception and to intro- 
ception? This is a problem which ever grows in mystery the 
more one studies it. In the more confused states of con- 
sciousness where concepts and percepts are so inter-blended 
that no clear distinction between them has arisen, the vast 
distinction between the two is by no means clearly apper- 
‘ceived. Only such a confusion could lead to the idea that 
concepts are simply copies ‘of percepts. Once conception is 
isolated and realized in its own nature it seems like a 
eta apart having no commensurable relation with perception. 


There is, indeed, sone tHINE transcendental about conception, 
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even though it is not wholly unrelated to the perceptual 
order as is made evident by the command it wields over 

the latter. The. conceptual meaning can be defined, while 
the perceptual cannot, savice its peculiar nature ever lies 
in that which the philosopher calls "quale". And, like- 
wise, the quale of the pure introceptual realization is 
equally foreign in innate character from the conceptual 
order. Yet, despite the fact that iene is something in- 
commensurable between these three orders, it is true that 
somehow conception bridges the gulf between perception and 
introception. The gulf between perception and introception 
is far too vast for a self-conscious crossing to be effected 
without aid. Somehow conception partakes more of the nataee. 
of both perception ana introception, than do either of the 
latter two of éach other. In some sense, conception is the 
child of both perception esa of introception, yet possessing 
sonetnne differing from both in its own right. Because of 
the dual heritage, it can serve as the bridge across the 
gulf between the Father and the Mother, though through its 
own peculiar quale it differs from both. 

Emanuel Kant's critical analysis of knowledge has 
helped to clear up much of the problem of the relation of 
‘conception to perception. Frequently it has happened that 
men thinking in their towers of pure thought, without any 


concern of possible bearings upon perceptual experience, 
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have defined the forms within which future experiences 
developed. So impressive has this fact become in these 
latter days of astronomic and intra-atomic rangings that _ 
Sir James Jeans remarked in his "Mysterious Universe" that 
the universe seems like the thought of a Divine Being who — 
sneueny like a pure nathematician. This does, indeed, 
impress one as a strange and mysterious fact when first 

he contemplates its significance. Yet Kant's thought has 
prepared the way for our understanding of it in principle, 
for the basic structure of man's thought is an a priori 
determinant of the world which he thinks. It is not a 
question simply of thought conforming to a pre-existent 
ence in a perceptual manifold or flux, but the reverse. 
The perceptual order manifests to the thinker only within. 
the forms which thought allows. Other forms would reveal 
other worlds and have done so, within minor limits, in the 
cases of other cultures. So the form of our conception is 
the form of our possible thinkable experience, whatever the 
experience of other types of consciousness may be. Thus 

we can predict, when we think in conformity with the laws 
| of our thought, not heckies we have guessed correctly, but 
because we have predetermined the possible. So, in a sense 
we have created the world we later experienced, though there 


is something that we as merely men have not placed there. 
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We cannot pre-determine the distinctive guale of experience, 
nor can we make over the anderiyine structure of aie thought 
as we please. Thus ‘there is a sense in which we can truly 
say that any self-consistent system of thought possesses 
existence and is real. Who can say that any such system 


will never be filled with a perceptive content? Thought 


destroys something and yet creates something to take the 


place of that which was destroyed. By thought some of us 
have been led far away from the primitive maternal soil of 
perception and, in that, we ewe known both impoverishment 
| and enrichment. | 
But if man cannot live by bread alone, yet neither 
'¢an he live by concepts alone, nor by these two however 
richly combined. Not all yearnings are fulfilled within 
| this compound sone aid taaseas ae time brings maturity, 
the unsatisfied yearnings grow in number and with ever 
larger intensity. More is needua! Ko give the endless game 
of life durable Significance. And the longer the yearning 
lasts unsatisfied, the more empty becomes the game and the 
more insistent the demand for Significance. This yearning 
is an earnest that the total possible consciousness for man . 
is more than that which he has generally realized. He is 
more than a sub-human perceiving creature that learned to 
conceive. - | 
That which all but the few have neglected is the 


Father of consciousness,-introception. Here is that which 
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originally. impregnated: the Mother, and then wae forgotten 
in the inner depths of consciousness, and was even denied 
by many. It is the return to the Father which completes 
the first cycle of the Pilgrim in the journey to full 
Enlightenment. Until mankind essays this final step there 
ean be no true Peace, but only the return to the pre-natal 
stage of perception, when there is weariness from the labors. 
of conceptual en This latter return is a kind of 
failure, though it may be unavoidable when weariness and 
weakness has become too great. But he who, before his 
powers have become too greatly exhausted, forces the Gate 
of intreceptions couplets the first cycle of the Great 
Work, and may rest, if need ee, | 
To arouse self-consciousness is the great office 

of the conceptual function. Within the dream-like state 
of pure perception there can be no awakening of self- 
| consciousness. The child born in the womb is sustained 
by the pevenieal forces which it does not control. It | 
is, but does not know that it is, and it is conscious but 
does not know its own consciousness. The labor-pains of 
conceiving first arouses the power of consciousness to be 
aware of itself. And when this power of consciousness to 
know itself has grown enough the introceptive door may be 


opened and, leaving even thought behind, consciousness may 
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- still retain the power not only to be, but to be aware 
of itself as well. Thus the crossing is consummated over 
“the bridge of conception. Beyond lie further possibilities; 
" among them, the union of conception with introception. 
| Conception.is the son of the Mother, but the 

daughter of the Father. Thought gives eyes to blind per- 
ception and so leads it. But thought is lea by intro- 
 CERROE ORE Cites Teen ido ae. With respect to the trans— 
cendent realm, thought gives form to unlimited formless 
possibility. With respect to perceptual filling, thought 
‘determines the range of possibilities. It clothes Spirit 
in form and illumines the matter of perception. These are 
the dual offices of conception in its relation to intro- 
ception and perception. | 

When thought moves towards ite own roots then it 

comes hear to the key which will open the door to the new 
function. Kant came close to this key, but either neg- 
lected it or did not use it aright. Those who received | 
his mantle most directly went far on the new road. Within 
the writings of the post~Kantian Idealists there lies in-. 
dubitable evidenoe of Vision, in the sense of Gnosis, but 
it is oe at all clear that these men of vision ever clearly 
recognized that the authority of their insight actually 


rested upon a new function. Perhaps Schopenhauer glimpsed 
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something of the truth when he grounded his world-view 
upon the conative principle of Will, but I regard this 
view as simply the accentuation of the activistic element 
in consciousness which always stands as the other of the 
contemplative. There is nothing inherently more profound 
in activism than in contemplation. The emphasis of one 
aspect or the other is more a reflection of individual 
* Wonpevement than of absolute validity of insight. Actually, 
Schopenhauer's Voluntarism is a iatecnyatcet interpretation 
of insight, and not the instrument of insight itself. The 
function of insight gives a pranecendental content which, 
when reduced to an interpretive system, becomes subject to 
the relativity of all subject-object consciousness. There- 
fore, there can be no such thing as an absolutely infallible 
interpretation. Thus we must distinguish between insight 
and its formulation. The voluntaristic doctrine is simply 
a formulation which gives accentuated valuation to the 
conative element in consciousness and depreciates the rational 
features. In the last analysis, Voluntarism is just as 
relative as Rationalism, and is no width more profound. 
I believe, however, that Schopenhauer did, ina 
measure, isolate the function of introception when he spoke 
of the intuition of seuiuenana of the "temper akin to: genius". 


This is clearly the function of insight if one considers 
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‘the notion in the sense that Schopenhauer employed it. 
It is not the ordinary kind of intuition, but intuition 
moving toward the transcendental. Intuition is a general 
notion applying to all forms. of immediacy reaching from 
the most primitive instinct up to the highest insight. 
Clearly this is a collective rather than a definite notion 
which will become none and more differentiated the more 
our consciousness of the function¢ grows. The “intuition 
of genius" is not any kind of intuition, put a special 
kind related to the truly metaphysical side of being. It 
has a character which definitely differentiates it from 
other kinds of intuition and thus deserves a@ special desig- 
nation of its own. In Buddhistic psychology it is called 
"Dhyana". I have called it "introception". | 
Before leaving this reference: to Schopenhauer it 
seems well to call attention to a weakness in his system 
which I am enabled to avoid. Schopenhauer gives to Will a 
fundamental and constitutive metaphysical character. It is 
the true nature of the underlying Reality. Spengler has 
very correctly shown that this metaphysical conception by 
no means implies Schopenhauer's ethics. In fact, Spengler | 
has really carried out the metaphysics of Schopenhauer with 
fundamental consistency and derived an ethic, which, I be-_ 


lieve, is a far truer derivative from that metaphysic than 
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Schopenhauer's own ethic. For my part, I would maintain, 
in opposition to Spengler, that the really profound insight 
of Schopenhauer is to be found in the ethics rather than 

in the mete ohysilos. 2nd the ethics actually controverts 

the metaphysics. For Schopenhauer affirmed in his ethics 
that the feasible way to salvation lay in the thorough- 
going denial of the Will, - through the denial of the will- 
to-live. The ultimate Salvation is a state wherein the 


Will is nullified. But if the Will can be nullified ‘then 
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be something still more itinates “Tf we turn to the very 
end of Schopenhauer's "The World as Will and Idea" we find 
a very significant sentence and footnote. Here he says: 
"ee.we freely acknowledge that what remains after the entire 
abolition of will is for those who are still full of will 
‘@ertainiy nothing; but, conversely, to those in whom the 
will has turned and has denied itself, this our world, which 
is so real, with all its suns and milky-ways -~ is nothing.” 
So the world that rests upon the will is nothing while the 
state which results when the will has turned upon and denied 
itself is nothing for those who are still full of will. This 
is not the same thing as saying that it is nothing, per se. 
Its nature is simply a somewhat beyond all conception, but 


the Root Source of every possibility. Clearly, Schopenhauer 
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reaches a somewhat which is more fundamental than the Will. 
Here Schopenhauer and I converge to agreement, however far 
we may differ as to the relative status of the Will. 

It is interesting and significant that in the second 
clause of the above quotation Schopenhauer used the expres- 
sion: “those in whom the will has turned and has denied 
itself". This is a logical parallel of the beanie of 
the Light of consciousness toward its source" and of the 
recurring phrase in the Buddhist Sutras, iee., "the turn- 
ing about at the deepest seat of consciousness". It is 
this turning about which forms the very essence of Dhyana 
and of the function which I have called introception. 
Clearly, L am not discussing a merely private experience 
but sonething wien wee recognized as crucial for both 
religion and philosophy as much as 2,500 years ago and was, 
at least in some measure, appreciated by one of our leading 
Western philosophers. The "turning about" does involve 
conative factors and so it may be viewed as a turning about 
of the will so that it denies itself in its habitual move~ 
ment toward the object. This aspect of the function of 
introception is certainly important and I shall discuss 
it later, but since I vin Sus conative element as instra- 
mental to noetic content I have naturally placed the emphasis 


upon the latter. I conceive the "turning about" of the will 
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gas more significant in relation to the problem of method 
than it is to the question of the ultimate constitution 
of Reality. In fact, Schopenhauer, despite his metaphysical . 
theory, has implied this when he speaks of the will as 

denying itself. | | 
- At the very ‘elose of his book, Schopenhauer makes 

a very significant statement oss the form of a foot-note © 
aeerre g to the sentence quoted Buover This note is as fol- 
lows: "This is also the Prajna-Paramita of the Buddhists, 
the ‘beyond all knowledge’, i.e, the point at which subject 
and object are no. more." in other words, that which seems 
‘Uike nothing’ to "those who are still full of will", is 
precisely the same as the Prajna-Paramita. This leads us 
to the question of just what is meant by the Prajna- — 
 Paramita. As a matter of fact, the Prajna~Paramita ie 

the central core of the Buddhist philosophy and the sacred 
objective of the eidteious practice. Everything else has 
only a relative or devived reality, but this is absolutely 
real. Through ihe wealdgation. or Prajna in the highest 
sense of the Prajna~Paramita one attains Nirvana and states 
of consciousness which are still more profound. IJ shall | 
later discuss this subject at some length, but here I shall 
consider briefly whether this, is merely another name for 
absolute a Ce ee | | 
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Something of the meaning of both Prajna and Paranita 
can be derived from a study of exoteric Sanskrit sources. 
Let us take the dictionary definitions. 

Prajna has the following meanings: (as an adjective) 
intelligent; knowing, acquainted with. (As a noun of femi-~ 
nine gender) information; discrimination, judgement, intel- 
_ligence, understanding; wisdom, knowledge; purpose, resolve; 
the Universal Mind; the capacity for perception; Consciousness. 

Paramita has the meaning: (As a noun of feminine 
gender) reaching the further shore, complete attainment. 

‘Prajna-Paramita is given the value: (as a feminine 

noun) ntehest ieaves-of knowledge or understanding. 

| We would reach even better the Buddhist meaning of 
this compound term if we give PretnaoParanite the Jala oF: 
the wisdom, knowledge or understanding attained by reaching 
the further shores It is otherwise known as "Transcendental 
Wisdom" which is to. be understood as radically different 
frow enpiric or worldly wisdom or knowledge. In fact, 
aeithen form of wisdom implies the other since each is at- | 
tained in different ways, yet one and the same individual 
may attain both by. the appropriate effort in the two direc~ 
tions. The Indians differentiate between absolute Truth 


or Knowledge, known as, Paramarthasatya, and relative truth 
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or knowledge, Imown as, Samvrittisatya. This corresponds 
to the difference between Transcendental Wisdom and empiric 
ie SO 5 a Boe. oa | 
It is clear that when Schopenhauer uses the phrase 
"beyond all knowledge” in his definition of Prajna- 
Paramnita it is to be understood in ne, pense of being be- 
yond Samvrittisatya or empiric.. knowledge or wisdom. It 
oD sh is not beyond Knowledge in the sense of Transcendental 
OP ee ices or of wisdom, knowledge and under- 
standing attained by reaching the further shore. 
Obviously the Buddhists» do ‘not mean by Pragne 
Paramita an absolute nothingness, although they often do 
use in this connection the term Shunyata, which means 
literally Tosanerex But the Buddhist Canon is clear on 
the point that the Voidness may be attained and abided in 
as a state for a great period as measured by objective time, 
and then may be left. Further, the realization of the Void- 
ness may be the beginning point of a higher kind of evolu- 
tion of such a nature that it simply cannot be conceived 
by eniinary relative consciousness. Sometimes it is spoken 
of as a super-cosmic evolution. All of this implies some- 
thing totally different from an absolute annihilation. 
However much the Western student may seem to be justi- 


fied in questioning whether the Buddhist sages know what 
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they are talking shout, at is none the less perfectly 
clear that they do not mean by Nirvane and. Shunyata a state 
of annihilation of all consciousness. On the COnUrary s 
these terms refer to states wngich are or may be states of 
consciousness and definitely possessing the noetic quale. 
‘This would imply that one would arrive at a better under- 
standing of. the Buddhist meaning by taking the metaphysics 
of Hegel in combination with the ethics of Schopenhauer, 
rather than by taking Schopenhauer's metaphysics and ethics 
together. However, we have here only an approach to the 
Buddhist meaning as the pele Idea is something less © 
than Shunyata. So far, no Western philosopher has ae 
made the crossing to the "Further Shore". 

In ny employment of the term "consciousness" in 
the phrase "the Light of consciousness turning towards its 
own source" I am fuptyine something more fundamental than 
either the noetic. or the conative. Consciousness, in its 

total meaning, includes these two aspects as well as feel- 

: aes tone and more or less undetermined other qualities. 
Consciousness is the common denominator. of all. It is, 
therefore, the best neutral term. -_ 

Unquestionably one must employ the will in the 


appropriate way before the "turning about" can be effected. 
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‘The mystical participation in the object holds nanikind 

in an hypnotic spell which is harder to break than bars 
of iron. To. break this spell a strongly willed effort is 
required. Actually no objective achievement requires an 
equal degree of intensity and persistence of the will. 
‘Will, both conscious and autonomous, rules the empiric 
". world and, simply employs ideas or concepts as inatranentes 
“The result is that in ordinary experience, the will never 
has to face as great a battle as when it turns upon itself 
for the purpose of effecting a neutralization of its long 
established habit.of outward flowing. ideation can achieve 
a theoretical "turning about" much more easily and, if the 
will has been already trained to accept subservience to | 
ideation, then the latter can lead the way in the "turning 
about" and the battle of the will is substantially reduced. — 
But in this case part of the battle was already won when 
ideation achieved the subserviency of the will. 

| Without. sone degree of theoretical understanding of 

the whole process, the "turning about" implies an einoaks 
tragic climax, for from the standpoint of conative and 
feeling consciousness the turning away from the object 
seems like self-annihilation. The mystical participation 
in the object involves both the will and the feelings far 


more profoundly than it does cognition. The intellect has 
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already had so large a training in eBateaction that it has 
become familiar with objects of high tenuity. This affords 
an enormous advantage, since between the object of highest 
tenuity an true objectlessness the gulf is relatively 
small. The labor whereby a man attains the point of working 
with objects of highest tenuity actually implies much of 
the austerity requisite for the achievement of true sijeck 
Lessness. The very "thinness" of concepts, that aroused : 
the protest of William James, actually becomes a superior 
merit when the concept is employed as an instrument for 
aucun nie autroeentton: | | | 

Again, I am implying that the office of conceptual 
thought in relation to the function of introception is of 
instrumental character. But this is instrumentalism inter- 
preted in a very different sense from that of the instrument- 
alism of the Pragmatist wherein conception is viewed as 
serving solely the end of more experience in the perceptual 
field. Actually, here, both knowledge and the conceptual 
function are to be viewed as relatively terminal with | 
respect to experience. The kind of conception which has 
iniancinaantad roots is not derived from experience. With 
cienaiet to this kind of conception experience enters into 
the picture solely as a catalytic agent which drops away 


more or less completely as the conceptual process takes 
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hold on a totally different kind of base. One comes to 
value experience for the knowledge it arouses and the 
conceptual process which fe eine to start, rather than the 
other way around. The Pragmatist values knowledge and 
knowing because of the further experience to which it 
leads. Thus a radical difference of orientation is implied. 
In the end the conceptual: process leads beyond itself but, 
in the case of introception, the end is a spiritual realiza- 
tion, and not merely more experience. After the attain- 
ment and anchorage in the spiritual realization, the con- 
ceptual onder may serve a new office, with bearings upon 
the field of experience. | But in this case the relationship 
is hierarchical with conception serving as the law-giver 
with respect to-experience and the perceptual order gen- 
erally. But even in this case, conceptual knowledge is 
only a surrogate for the introceptive content for such 
individual consciousnesses as do not know the latter directly. 
7 The "thinness" of concepts has a two-fold connota- 
‘tion. In the one sense, which William James employed in > 
his "Pluralistic Universe" and elsewhere, the concept is 
"thin" because it lacks substance. It is like the blue- 
print an specifications of a bridge, building or machine, 


since in this case it is a practical instrument for the 
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effecting of consequences in the realm of perceptual 
existence. Everything that can be conceived of the bridge, 
| building, etc., can be conceived of the blue-print and 
specifications, but the corresponding perceptual existences 
have something which the latter does not possess. They 
lend themselves to empiric use. It is this latter func- 
tionality which constitutes the. "thickness" in James's 
sense. But "thinness" takes on quite another meaning when 
it is understood in the sense of the Voidness (Shunyata) of 
the Buddhists. Shunyata is voidness only in its seeming as 
it appears to relative consciousness, particularly in the 
sense of perceptual consciousness. In its own nature it is 
the one and only self-existent Substance. The spiritual 
concept or, in other words, the concept when united with 
introceptual filling, can be called "thin" only in the 
Buddhist sense. Realized in its own nature it possesses a 
higher substantiality than perceptual experience. Thus it 
ts entirely possible io) eaiaee eects fullness, greater 
substantiality, in the case of some concepts than that 
given by experience. There is, consequently, a sense in 
which the most abstract knowledge - just precisely that 
which James would call most "thin" - is actually the most 
‘conerete of all. Unless one appreciates this fact he will 


miss the real force of the transcendentalistic thought. 


ree 


If by the meaning of a concept we understand a 
perceptual Supenicnes. wisther- ae an object for ducmihie: 
a program of action, an adjustment of life, etc., then in 
this case we would not say that the concept enrobes its 
meaning. It rather points towards its meaning. In much 
discussion this is the only kind of meaning recognized, 
but it is not the only sense .in which significance can be 
understood. However, mien concent carry meaning only in 
this sense they are only sign-pointers and thus are in-. 
strumental relators exclusively. This is meaning taken | 
exclusively in the objective or extraverted sense. But 
there is pnetiex form of significance which is related to 
the subject, and here the relationship of the concept to 
its meaning acquires quite a different form. It is not | 
a meaning objectively experienced to which the concept or 
idea leads. The significance lies within the concept so 
that we would properly speak of the concept as enrobing 
the meaning, rather than pointing to it in the sense of 
the figure of the sign-post. One finds this second mean- 
ing, not by the appropriate kind of action, but by the cor- 
rect kind of meditation, that is, by a process of intro- 
ception. The difference between these two procedures is 
simply of enormous importance. For one thing, one must 


understand that jntroceptive meditation is not merely a 
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process of reflection about an object, qersby one deducts 
or infers consequences. It is a movement of conscious- 
ness, such that, a successful outcome implies a transcendence 
of both thinking and perception: so that consciousness enters 
_ something like another dimension. In fact, the inward 
penetration into the significance of a Cencene is the 
epistemological: or psychological parallel of the intro- 
ceptive movement toward the self wherein the self is not 
transformed into a new object, but remains unaltered in its 
“subjective character. This is not a conceptual relation 
considered in either pragmatic or realistic epistemology. 

A given concept may have both the perceptive | 
the introceptive kind of relations but, in general, it | 
seems clearly evident that some concepts possess more the 
one kind. of meaning, while others are more valuable in the 
opposite sense. We can say with a considerable degree of 
generality that the more concrete the character of a 
concept the more it may be taken as.meaning a particularized 
Seneontunil experience, while the more abstract it is the 
oe ee eer is to an introceptive content. In other | 
words, increase in abstraction is a movement towards a 
spiritual orientation. As an illustration we may take two 
notions, such as, te beautiful scene" and "beauty", the 


- former being the more concrete, the latter the more abstract. 
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Now the notion of a beautiful scene implies a judgment 
related to a concrete perceptual object, while "beauty" 

is an abstraction of a bare quality. From the standpoint 

of a highly extraverted, concrete consciousness there is 

an actual referent which corresponds to the beautiful 

scene, but no such real. referent for the notion of beauty. 
‘The: latter notion’ may ‘help: to ‘further the process of ROU Ss 
‘but, taken by itself, has no real meaning, but only some- 
thing like a flavor derived from concrete experience. At 

any rate, from this viewpoint beauty is not a self-existence 
apart from beautiful objects. But no one who has had any 
considerable experience with introverted penetration will 
agree with the above judgment. There is such a thing aa 
direct realization of beauty quite apart from beautiful 
objects. In fact, acquaintance with this realization leads cs & 
to the discovery that there is actually no such thing as 
objective peauty. The beauty seen is superimposed upon 

the object by the observer, though generally this process 

is unconscious. Beauty cannot only be conceived in abstrac- 
tion from objective content, it can also be realized directly 
apart from all objects. This is part of what is accomplished 


by the introceptive function. 
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When a concept enrobes an inner Significance it 
possesses "thickness" or depth. In other relations, 
the same formal concept may point, directly or indirectly, 
to a perceptual experience. In this case, it has the 
value of "thinness". Thus the- "thinness" of a concept, 
wheri viewed from the extraverted perspective, may be 
transformed into "thickness" when the same concept is 
taken in an introceptive mae tion: Accordingly the "thin- 
ness" and the "thickness" are relative to perspective | 
rather than being absolute or formal properties. 
'As the process of abstraction is carried further 
and further toward the limit of tenuity wherein conceptual 
thought can function the growing "thinness", in the per- 
Seneusl sense, corresponds to a growing "thickness", in 
the introceptive sense. The re finally is reached a point 
where thought continues without the use of concepts OL, 
at least, without the use of concepts which can be represented 
ie WomdSk In mathematics this process has, long since, 
reached the stage where words, in eS ordinary SeneSy. cone 
not express the thought, and only symbols can serve as the 
conceptual instruments. But there ultimately comes the 
point where there are no longer any symbols, even, that are 
adequate. “Thought then deals with a disembodied Meaning. 


At this point the "thinness", in the extravert sense, has 
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become absolute, while the inner "thickness" has virtually 
become infinite. This is an extremely pregnant Thought 
for, in this sense, a single Idea may require even volumes 
for its interpretation. | Indeed, it is never wholly inter- 
preted since no objectively thinkable elaboration can ever 
exhaust ite possibilities. e-wdy think of it as being in 
, its own nature like the perfect summation of a converging 
infinite series, whereas the objectively thinkable inter- 
pretation is not more than approximation of that summation, 
proceeding term by term. At any point attained in the 
second process, there still remains ai infinite number of 
terms to-complete the summation. So in speaking of the 
inner Thought as infinitely richer than the objective 
thought, the words "infinite" and "infinitely" are to be 
taken as strictly valid. 
‘The relative substantiality of the inner disrobed 
Thought may also be suggested by certain notions taken 
from modern physics. Today we think of matter as composed 
of atoms which, in turn, are composed of protena  eisetrons, 
\’ andwamfew=xotherxelenentary=pants. The atom appears to be | 


organized with a nuclear center, consisting of protons and 
Se ANA 






neutrons, while there are -addi-birewer PreCurOnS 
“ coptdepied about the: ‘nucleus « The total size of the atom is 
- as the space circumscribed by oe outermost ghomvlectow, 
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Now, within this space, the total volume actually filled 
by electrons and protons is comparable to the space filled 
by the sun, planets, satellites, meteors, etc. In other 
words, the unfilled space, even in the densest of maeen 
found in nature on this earth, is simply vast compared .to 
the filled portion. Now, if protons, neues one, or elec- 
trons qone actually packed tight so as to rest in séntect 
with each other, the resulting density would be almost: 
inconceivable to the imagination. In Civ case of some of 
the heavy stars it appears that this state is, in high 
measure, approximated, with the result that, according to 
ws wmilltew, 
calculation, a volume the size of a pea would Weish wy tons. 
If we liken ordinary conceptual thought to the atomic | 
organization of matter as we know it here, then the dis- 
robed or transcendent Thought would correspond to the 
tightly packed protons or neutrons. It is immeasurably 
more substantial... | | | 
; Another way of peaeeatene Gne idea is to say that 
the transcendental Thought consists of Meaning in its 
purity, disassociated from all form. And, in this sense, 
‘even the most abstract mathematical formula must be regarded 
as form. Clearly, this is not thinking in the familiar 
sense of the word, but, none the less, it is Thought, 


though of another order. One is justified in calling it 
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"Thought" for the reason that it is a content most nearly 
related to thought among the more familiar human functions. 
We may call this the pure introceptive Thought, but it is 
not to be understood as identical with the whole of intro- 
ceptive content. For instance, there is, as well, an | 
introceptive quality that bears an analogous relation to 
feeling with a corresponding degree of relative intensity. 
If I have succeeded in conveying my meaning, it will 
be understood that Voidness, in the sense of Shunyata, is 
only the Suchness as it appears from the perspective of 
relative consciousness. When It is realized in its own 
nature, it is absolutely substantial. This shift of value 
corresponds to a shift in the base of self-consciousness, 
as from one to another system of reference, in the mathe- 
matical sense. The transformation is effected by means of 
a reversal of the flow of consciousness, both in the sense. 
of the will turning about and nullifying its normal flow, 


and of awareness consummating the same turn. 
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Footnote to Chapter WEF 


lone of my teachers in mathematics once told me of the 
psychological preparatory steps requisite for the | 
production of creative work in the field of the Theory 
of Groups, a particularly difficult branch of mathematics. 
This preparatory work required about three months in 
which one studied his subject, worked on it, thought 
about it and dreamed of it. Meanwhile he religiously 
severed himself from any diversion, particularly of a 
type that was naturally attractive to him and which 
could absorb his interest without great effort. Only 
after a protracted period of this kind of discipline 

was the intellect enabled to move creatively in the 
tenuous field of that kind of mathematical thought. 
There was one case of a German professor who specialized 
in the same field, but who also loved the opera. He 
found that if he were going to continue his mathematical 
work he had to renounce the opera. The interest in the 
opera simply drew off too much of the. libido, in a way 
that was an essentially easy and spontaneous activity, 
with the result that there was a fatal weakening of the 
creative will in the more austere field. 


Now this illustrates the real meaning of the austerity 
requisite for the awakening of the introceptive func~_ 
tion. The libido must be concentrated in the new direc- 
tion until the function is awakened and established. All 
that the above mathematicians needed to add to their 
effort to effect the arousing of introception was the 
spiritual polarization of consciousness. As it was, they 
stopped somewhat this side of the Gnostic goal. But 
‘otherwise they employed essential features of the dis- 
cipline necessary to break the mystical participation 

in the objecto — : 
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Introceptionalism 
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introceptionalism is a transcendental philosophy. 
But since the notion of the transcendental has a number 
of specific meanings in both philosophy and theology, 
it is necessary to render explicit the sense in which 
that notion is used here. In one sense, the trens— 
cendental is conceived as knowledge or truth beyond the 
range of human conception or acquisition. In this case, 
the judgment that such a knowledge or truth exists is 
based upon super-human revelation or upon the universal- 
 igation of rational categories beyond the range of 
possible experience. In a second meaning, we have the 
use of the terms "transcendent" and "transcendental" 
as employed by Immanuel Kant. Here the "transcendental" 
is conceived as the a: priori forms which delimit pos- 
sible experience and what may be thought concerning it, 
while the "transcendent" is that which lies beyond all 
possible experience and, in conformity with the Kantian 
thesis, can never ben an object of knowledge. Ina 
third usage, transcendental philosophy is the system- 
atic development of the view that the subjective Son 
ponent of consciousness stands as the determinant fac- 


tor with respect to the objective, often implying that 
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the experienced world is dependent upon the activity. 
of the reason. Ina fourth sense, transcendentalism 
is "any philosophy which emphasizes the intuitive, 
spiritual and super-sensuous; any mode of thought 
which is ageressively non-empirical or anti-empirical." 
(Baldwin's Dictionary). 

The present transcendentalistic philosophy has 
a. good deal in common with all four of Hiese-wese of 
the terms transcendent and transcendental, yet posses- 
ses its own peculiar differentia. Introceptionaliam 
affirms a. truth and a Knowledge which is not derived 
from super tenes: ‘and which is not dependent upon ex- 
perience for its being. But it does not deny the ex- 
istence of an inferior empiric sort of knowledge which 
is grounded upon experience and valuable mainly, if not 
wholly, in its relation. to. further experience. From 
the standpoint of the introceptive realization, empiric 
knowledge may be valuable exclusively as a catalytic 
agent which may, under some conditions, help to arouse 
the introceptive activity, but in this case the empiric 
factor supplies none of the content of the transcend- 
ental Truth or Knowledge, though it may supply symbolic 


figures of speech in‘’connection with the problem of 


‘eee 


suggesting a spiritual meaning. Thus experience re- 
mains valuable essentially for no larger purpose than | 
supplying a language whereby hidden and pre-existent 
Meaning becomes objectified. | 
But while introceptive Knowledge transcends 
experience it does not lie beyond the possibility of 
direct realization by a muna being. Since in quite 
common loose usage, "experience" is-often given a con- 
notation sufficiently broad to include what I mean by 
"introceptive realization", it is important to remember 
that here "experience" is given a delimited meaning. 
First of all I understand by experience, "consciousness 
considered as a process taking place in time". This is 
the first sense given in Baldwin's Dictionary and it 
seems to be accorded general agreement. naeeners I 
rerard experience as the state of aguaciouenese pro- 
duced through the function of perception, into which 
seucential knowledge enters only. as a ministering agent. 
Finally, 2 view experience as a mode of consciousness 
wherein the apaace is relatively ascendent with respect 
#6 the subject. The latter emphasis appears to be a 
puiumiaie part of all empirical philosophy and consti- 
tutes a primary differentiation between Empiricism and 


 franscendentalisn. 
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In relation to all three phases of the defini- 

_ tion of experience, introceptional realization stands 
decisively differentiated. First of all, it gives con- 
sciousness in a state such that time is not at all 
relevant. Second, it is not a state of consciousness 
based upoe perception, but upon another function or way 
of consciousness. Third, it definitely gives the suet 
sect the position of transcendency with respect to the 
opject.. Thus the introceptive realization is to be. 
conceived of as something which can be known by a human 
being, but cannot be experienced. 

Pure conceptual knowledge is also a somewhat . 
which falls outside of experience in the above sense, 
but it is also not to be regarded as identical with 
introceptive realization. The distinction is highly 
important, since, negatively considered, from the stand- 
point of Empiricisn, Introceptionalism may appear to be - 
identical with Rationalism. In Rationalism, the object 
for knowledge epenieeenae the object for experience, 
put it by no means follows that the subject transcends 
the object. Rational demonstration produces an effect 
that is, indeed, closer to the subject, than any demon- 


stration through experience, yet the most rigorous 
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reasoned proof has yet a quality of objectivity and, 
therefore, of distance with respect to the subject. 
For this reason one cannot by pure thought alone fiiue 
himself into the transcendental state of consciousness, 
though he may setain a highly rarified surrogate of 
that state - something which is far beyond the pos- 
sibilities of mere experience. As a consequence it 
requires more critical acuity to differentiate hee | 
tween this surrogate and genuine introceptive realiza~ 
tion, than it does between the latter and experience 
proper. Thus, for example, we can both conceive and 
introceptively realize a timeless order, but we cannot 
experience it, adace a state of consciousness conditioned 
by time is an ineluctable mark of experience ag such. 

| As will be shown more fully in what follows, the 
introceptive realization 6.6 state wherein the subject 
ena the object become so far interblended that the self 
is identical with its knowledge. This is a state of 
intimacy which never can be attained by pure rational 
demonstration alone. For this reason, the most rigorous 
logical Te however far it transcends mere experience, 
none the less, falls short of certainty. The subject 


can be absolutely certain only of that knowledge with 
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which it is itself identical. This is characteristic 
of introceptive realization, and thus differentiates 
“Introceptionalism from Rationalism, though theve is. 
closer affinity between these two philosophic forms 
than ‘there is between either and any ‘Empiric PELTOsePays 

The introceptional transcendentalism is not to 
be conceived as. a form of revelation beyond. the possi- 
bility of verification by the self within a human being. 
Revelation which cannot be verified directly, and not 
merely pragmatically, wields no authority worthy of 
philosophic respect. All religions based upon this 
notion of revelation fall below the level of philosophic 
respect. Revelation, in this sense, implies aeeeoeuncer 
through blind belief, which is something considerably 
less han: dunseera tthe wich may be regarded as an in- 
tuition that has not yet fulfilled itself as full know- 
ledge in the Light of consciousness. Introceptiona- 
lism affirms no knowledge, truth or reality which ney | 
not be directly veriteee by the self resident within a 
human being. It is even more antagonistic to the atti- 
tude of blind belief than is physical science. 

There is, a sense, however, such that the know- 
Ledge of introceptive ‘realization is not to be regarded 


as human ‘knowledge. For this reason I use the form 
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“verified by the self resident within a human being", | 
rather than simply saying "verified by a human being 
or human subject". In the enawe will have to regard 
the self as transcending the condition of being human. 
The complete impersonality of the Light of conscious- | 
ness appearing as emanating from a self renders the 
distinction of a human, a sub-human and a super- 
human consciousness meaningless. It is only after 
this pure consciousness hes been modified by form, tone 
or state that we are enabled. to classify it as being 
consciousness of one or another order. Consciousness 
as it is behind tid: @aterories of human consciousness 
is no longer merely human consciousness, put simply 
capable of assuming. the form of human consciousness. 
Critical philosophy has generally derived the 
conclusion that a human consciousness can know only a 
content which is capable of being experienced, save 
that it may know also the a priori forms which define 
the limits of possible experience. Beyond this, human 
consciousness has only moral intuitions or faith which, 
while they give less than knowledge, yet provide an 
orientation to a somewhat transcending human conscious— 
ness. I am aoe only forced to agree with this conclusion, 


put would even affirm it independently if it did not 
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already exist. - Thus‘the possession of a knowledge y 
_ which goes beyond experience and. the conceptual forns 
ores delimit possible experience, implies .a conscious-— 
ness which is more comprehensive than human conscious- 
ness per se. If the self which is resident within a 
‘human being ie deal as incapable of awareness in 
any other: than the restricted —— forn, then a 
transcendental knowledge would nave to be judged as 
impossible. Anything derived from a epanseendental 
order would have to be regarded ws a revelation which 
Man would have to accept or reject blindly, since he. 
oar not iipaeie varkte 26. But if, on the other 
hand, the ultimate organization of consciousness ix 
such that it is soneipiertos the self resident ina 
human being to transcend the limits of the human form 
of consciousness, then it becomes possible, in. prin- | 
ciple, for such a self to realize a transcendent know- 
ledge and then, to the degree that the individual had 
established a correlation between the transcendent and 
‘the conceptual, expression could be given to this know- | 
ledge.. There would then arise the problem of how such 
an expression is related to the transcendent content, — 
just as there is a problem of how conception is related 


to a perceptual content, but at least a way of correla- 
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tion between transcendental content and human conscious— 
ness is established in principle. In this way it would 
be possible for man to check directly the content of 
purported revelation, thereby sifting the true from 
the erroneous. It thus becomes conceivable that man 
| may consume faith and belief in the Fire of Knowledge. 

Introception is ‘the function whereby man trans- 
cends the limits of the merely human. It is the way to 
direct metaphysical understanding. But here sound 
criticism must be careful to draw the distinction be- 
tween the pure metaphysical understanding and the sone 
ceptual framework which symbolizes it. Whet.man can 
think conceptually is not a true portrait of the trans- 
cendent and never can be, for a conceptual order is 
objective with respect to a thinking self while. trans- 
cendental knowledge is identical with its subject. As 
a@ consequence, the process of objectivication inevitably 
implies distortion, however high the skill of the vhinke?s 
However, the conceptual order is a symbol which means 
the transcendent order, and defectiveness resident in 
the symbol may not rightly be ——— of that which 
is symbolized. : ae | 

Of course, it is again clear that the conceptual 
form is instrumental in its relation to the intro- 


ceptional content, but here the reference lies in the 


yee 


dimension of intensivity, rather than of extensivity 

as in the case (of the pragmatic theory of knowledge. 
Further, a eencen tial order, having introceptive 
reference, when it is considered in its relation to 

the field of perceptual experience, is not a servant- 
function but a master-function. It legislates laws 
governing the range of. future possible experience. As | 
I have said before, this kind of conceptualism is a. 
surrogate for transcendental realization in the field 
of a for all consciousness which is not ina 
state of, direct. vealization itself. Conceptual cog- 
~nition,. in this sense, transcends experience and wields 
an authority beyond the testing of experience. It sup- 
plies the framework or .base of reference of future pos- 
sible experience, but such conditioned experience can-— 
not check its oe presuppositions, thereby rendering | 
an objective pragmatic testing impossible. Transcend- 
ental insight alone is competent to test an intro- 
ceptive concept, while experience can test an empiric 
concept by the pragmatic method. It thus follows that, 
from the standpoint of Empiricism, the introceptive con- 
cept beans a strong analogy to a rationalistic system, 
though its real nature is totally different from that 


vom abstract Rationalism. 
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- We are now oe position to develop a theory of 
both the doctrine of innate ideas and of natural rights. 
_ Whenever any individual from the level of an introceptual 
realization gives conceptual embodiment to a transcend- | 
ental content, he imprints Mie ae a form within the 
collective psyche. Such concepts are peculiarly vital 
forces. They. are of a distinctly different order as 
compared with mere working hypotheses, since the latter 
are merely invented constructs designed to dnteprate 
some empiric complex. -Any nuaDee of working hypotheses 
may be designed to deal with such complex situations, 
and the choice among alternative hypotheses is governed 
by purely pragmatic considerations, such as relative 
simplicity of formulation and application. Such formu- 
lations are proposed, used and abandoned, either when 
they prove inadequate or when some alternative theory 
offers superior advantages. Clearly, each constructions 
supply little more than scaffoldings which facilitate 
ne growth of human understanding and command of the 
environment. Probably the Pragmatists have interpreted 
this process correctly snout. But a concept which is 
the embodiment of an introceptual realization carries 


a force of quite a different nature. 
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If a etudent.can so far free himself from his. 
own cultural matrix such that he may view other cultures 
with an attitude freed fron prejudice, he will find 
that other cultures have world-views and sciences of 
a nature more or less incommensurable with our own. 
‘He will find that many of the features of older cultures 
which have ‘formerly ‘seemed merely crude or immature to 
him actually have a good deal more of enlightened 
sophistication than he had imagined. It will become 
* clear ‘that there is simply a number of different ways 
of viewing the world and conceiving a science, and that 
all such ways een have been part of an historically 
significant culture have actually proved themselves 
adequate by pragmatic tests. Our science and world- 
view may seem obvious enough | to us but quite different 
orientations have seemed no less obvious to other peoples 
and have been no less effective ‘in achieving an adjust- 
‘ment between the living human~being and the world-about. 
No one culture, not even our own, possesses the exclusively 
correct world-view.” Now, what is it that causes any parti- 
cular: world-view to appear to be obvious or natural? 
This is a question which leads us down into the generally 
“unconscious determinants of the various ways of orienta~ 
_ tion possible to man. Some of these orientations we can 
Suaee. Go historic sources thereby clarifying particular 


instances of a general process. 
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~ Men like” Pythagoras ana Gaiieo are a good deal 
more than scientific workers. They are, Sener. men 
“of solentific deeds, in the sense of Spengler. They 
petepliched waee of approach to the problem of Such a 
basic source that those who followed in the respective 


cultures subsequently thought along the lines they laid 


“: “ down.'* Our science may even be called the Galilean 


science, while that of the Greeks may be thought of as 
the Pythagorean science. It is particularly signifi- 
cant that the use or understanding of number in these 
two sciences is SO vastly different that it is quite 
 @ifficult for one who belongs to the current of the 

one kind of science to understand the number concept 
of the other. These men actually established frame- 
works of approach which became like self-evident truths 
for those who followed in their foot-steps. We are not 
merely convinced of the soundness of these truths, we 
rather believe them with a religious sort of convic- 
tion. © Now, what such men have actually done is to 
imprint within the human psyche of their respective 
‘cultures concepts anieh embody an introceptive reali- 
zation. These concepts are pregnant and living and, 


within their respective spheres of influence, they 
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possess the men who are subsequently born so that they 
find it exceedingly difficult to free themselves from 
the feeling that these concepts are necessary. 

In the field of religion this process is even 
more notable. Thus to the Christian Protestant of con- 
viction the Lutheran doctrine of "justification by 
faith" is not merely a philosophical theory to be 
entertained among alternative theories; it is eathee 
a necessary ground-principle which is believed by all 
who realize the true doctrine. But this doctrine has 
never been universally held, either in the historic 
: past nor at present, even among men of distinctly © 
superior religiosity. The opposed doctrine of mediation 
appears to poauese an even wider acceptance, and seems 
quite as natural and obvious to those who accept it. 
What we have here is simply an illustration of & process 
wherein a man of introceptive insight impregnated a 
concept with that insight and thus predetermined the 
waeucnoink of large numbers of men who followed hin. 

Through the insight of Luther, "justification by faith" 
became an innate idea. - 

Friedrich Nietzsche supplies us with another 
instance of this same process, closer to our own time. 


- Nietzche has his own peculiar insight and gave it con- 
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 ceptual form ‘in his works, with the result that it sine | 
_ ‘possessed a sector of subsequent humanity within its 
“folds. It is easy to see how mace of the orientation 
of German National Socialism is predetermined by the 
thought of Nietzsche. Lo many students, the thought 
of Nietzsche may appear as merely another philosophic 
theory, but for those: who are possessed by it, it comes 
as an innate truth, regardless of whether they have 
read Nietzsche or not. | 
Every significant philosopher and every important 

social or religious leader has produced an impregnated 
concept from out of the hidden heights or depths. Not 
always are such concepts impregnated with Light, for | 
they may also be born out of darkness. But they are 
always more than bare conceptual frameworks or theories. 
They always carry something of the nature of life within 
their depths, be it of a dark on Vaninods sort. Asa 
result of this there is, in addition to the explicit 
logical consequences, an even more vital development 
such that they may grow in ways not foreseen by their 
originators. Doubtless Nietzsche did not mean by his 
"superman" the "super race" of German National Socialisn, 
but this would edupiy mean that his impregnated concept 
had potentialities transcending his own private imagina- 
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tion. It is indeed a wise father who can foresee 
| everything his son will become. When one gives life. 
to anything he assumes a vast amount of responsibility. 
He may have started something better than he thought, | 
but it may equally well. ‘develop into. ‘something con- 
siderably worse. | 

| The foregoing illustrations are instances of a 
process within the range of historic observation. By 
studying instances of this kind one may learn much of — 
the forces which predetermine | the thinking and conduct 
of men. . The consciousness of men moves within frame- 
works which are quite generally not examined and, 
frequently, not even known in their nature as frame- 
works which stand ‘aGontnaaete other possibilities. © 
Within those frameworks the possessed individuals may 
deal with their respective problems with greater or 7 
lesser measure of critical rationality, but the accept- 
-ance of the framework is something either more or less” 
than rational. One can easily prove this point by sub- 
jecting the more or less unconscious framework of 
another to criticism in the presence of the latter. — 
Almost inevitably he arouses a state of consciousness 
highly toned with affect. He makes no headway at all 
with his rational eriticism and, in the case of the 
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less mature religious types, runs the risk of ee 
accused of possessing a satanic disposition. On the 
whole, this sort of thing is an unwise and dangerous 
course of procedure. Generally, it is better to let 
men sleep within their frameworks, 80 long as they are 
not too dangerous to other men. In this matter the 
 Indiang are wiser than we are, for they say that it is 
unwise ever forcefully to awaken a sleeping — Rather, 
let the man awaken naturally before trying to teach him. 
The basic frameworks possess men and thus have 


the nature of conviction, rather than of a theory which 





is accepted through being convinced. Now, it is these 
convictions which carry the force of innate or native 
ideas. A psychological or introceptive iaetents which 
has penetrated to deeper levels of soneetou dese then 
the frameworks which predetermine the consciousness and 
conduct of nost men, leads to a knowledge of the relati- 
vity of all such frameworks. Their innateness is thus 
only relative and not absolute. But they are properly 
of the nature of innate ideas for those who are pos= 
sessed by then, since these frameworks are not for the 
possessed individual something derived from experience, 
put rather underlie and predetermine the form of his 


experience. It is impossible for the experience of the 
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possessed individual to disprove them, since they 
automatically exclude all possible experiences which 
are not. confirmatory. It is no easy matter to transcend 
frameworks of this sort, since the évenacenaine duaties 
something analogous to a dying process which preceaee 
& new birth, either in a minor or radical detiabs ae 
this, the consciousness of Ahecman of seteues is as 
greatly bound as is the representative of any religious 
sect. Transcendence of any sort is never easy, but all 
real advance of human consciousness, that is more than 
mere elaboration of old possibilities, is dependent 
upon ite 

Enlightenment is a process of transcendence of 
old conditioning frameworks. It is not nerely the fur- 
ther development of possibilities subsumed by the frame- 
works. To nontinie the further development of a science 
delimited by the framework of Galileo's insight is not 
a progress to new enlightenment, but is merely an elabora- 
tion of Galileo's enlightenment. The enlightener always 
speaks from out the transcendent, while the continuer 
merely elaborates further or sustains. This is true 
with respect to science, religion and social orienta- 
tions generally. 

Enlightenment may proceed far or only a Little 


way, but always something that formerly had seemed as_ 
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necessary and innate is transcended. Old anchorages 
are broken while new ones are achieved. This is a 
serious business, for while the greatest values men 
have known have come by this road, yet every enlight- 
enment is a destructive force with respect to old, 


more or less unconscious, presuppositions. For this 


reason the enlightener is more likely than not to be 


an object of persecution. He appears to his milieu as 
the destroyer of established and precious values. In 
some respects, he is fortunate who is not understood 

in his own time. * 

| : Innate ideas are not derived from experience 

but have their origin, either in introceptive reswieas: 
tion or by penetration in the more or less shadowy 
depths of the psychologic unconscious. They are thus 


not merely logically presupposed in all experience, 


put actually have a source in a realm other than that 


- covered by experience. In their higher form, they are 


rooted in an introceptive realization and, therefore, 


are truly transcendent, in the very sense of a transcend- 


ent knowledge which Kant conceived as impossible. Ob- 


 jectively, such ideas can neither be proven nor dis- 
| proved. They are, thus, not to be judged as either 


_ true or false, but rather as the relative standard by 
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which the true and the false are measured. Consequently, 
as an example, it is impossible to determine whether 
| the doctrine of natural rights is true or eae, Rather 
is it true that if this doctrine is a eer re of 
a social consciousness, then a way of social thought and 
life follows as a consequence. There is excellent reason 
“for regarding this doctrine. as defining the distinctive 
meaning of the American way, since the moral ground for 
| American autonomy was grounded upon this doctrine. Thus, 
if this doctrine is repudiated, then the distinctively 
American way is overthrown, to be replaced by something 
else, better or worse _ probably the latter. 

So far we have been investigating innate ideas” 
as particularizing frameworks whereby different human 
cultures, religious sects and social movements are dif- 
ferentiated. But beyond these limits mankind as a whole 
has still deeper roots such that intercourse and cross— 
understanding becomes possible. Various human groupings 
are obviously different in innumerable ways, yet the 
whole human family still remains one, having certain 
gimilarities of feeling, thought and action in common. 
It is because of this that we differentiate some creatures 
: ae being human. How does a man differ from an animal 


or other kinds of creatures of either an inferior or 
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‘superior order? The biologist would say that the dif- 
_ ferentiation lies ina distinctive anatomy. This answer 
ds doubtless valid enough as ‘far as it goes, but it re- 
flects the superficiality which confuses the incidental | 
with the fundamental. Actually, a creature, which pos- 
sessed the anatomy normal to men but which possessed 
the consciousness of, 'and behaved like, an animal, would 
be an animal in fact and not a man. Likewise, a creature 
possessing a human kind of consciousness, but in the form 
of one of the animals, would really be a human being. It 
is unimportant that man should be defined as "a. feather- 
less plantigrade biped canal Of the enue Homo", but it 
is highly significant that the Sanscrit root "MAN" should 
mean "think" or "the thinker". An intellectual donkey 
would be more of a human being than a stupid Australian 
bushbman. If the nost primitive "featherless plantigrade 
biped mammal of the genus Homo" does not think, then he 
is not a man. | | | 
A human being is a man because he thinks conceptually, 
and not because of any of his other functions, however 
highly they may be developed. Now, the conceptual 
thinker is one whose stream of consciousness is modified 


by the framework essential to thought as such. This 
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framework includes the laws of thought in their totality | 
of principles which cannot be derived from any atlas 
conception, save in the circular form of mutual implica- 

- tion. No one can repudiate these principles and continue | 
to be a ‘thinker, though he might continue to be conscious 
through the activity of other functions. These basic lews 
of thought are not derivations from experience, but are 
the ground-structure which renders the world-view charac~ 
teristic of the thinker possible. They are not necessi- 
ties of "things" or of senceienenoae in its abstract or, 
rather, concrete totality. Thus the laws of thought are 
of onyor cecal importance for ee thought, but 

not for being as a whole. 

The laws of thought ares ‘ties, quite properly in~ 
nate ideas which cannot be thought away weeny thinking 
away the very possibility of thinking. They are real and 
objective enough for the thinker qua thinker. Thus to 
attain an insight which so far transcends them that they 
assume the character of relative determinants is to. 
penetrate into consciousness beyond conceptually thinkable 
limits. : | | - 
| There are innate ideas truly enough, but they are 
themselves dependent upon a Source beyond experience and 


which is, therefore, genuinely transcendental. Within 
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the circumscribing limits of the framework of conscious- 
ness predetermined by them they can only be known as | 
terminal or perder tide conceptions. They are the 
theoretical sum of an infinite converging series. While 
confined within the limits of this framework man's con- 


sciousness cannot pass beyond this border-line. But this 
limitation passes when man finds a function by which he 


can reach consciously beyond the border-line. Every such 
movement is an act of transcendence. Now, if any man at- 
tains the point of introceptive realization such that he 
may look down upon the most Beats principles which eenien? 
conceptual thought possible, then he has transcended human 
consciousness in the rigorous sense. In terms of the 
Indian symbolism, this is the transcendence of the Manu 

or of Vaivasvata, in other words, it is a transcendence 

of the root framework of consciousness which literally is 
-the progenitor of all thinking beings. Thus the laws of 
thought are the seed of Manu. 

‘It is indeed true that man cannot speculatively 
determine what lies beyond the deepest roots of conceptual 
thought. Kant's criticism is conclusive with respect to 
ee Speculation is valid within the framework of the 
thinker, but not beyond. But beside speculative thought 
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there is in man's total psychical constitution a func- - 
| tion - generally latent - whereby he can reach above, and 
not merely below thought. (The processes described in 
Jung's psychology of the unconscious mainly lead to 
levels below conceptual thought.) It is this function 
which I have called introception. And by means of this 
function. the self resident within 7 human being can know 
and check transcendental realities. Here is something 
a good deal more than faith, intuition or revelation. 
It is also not subject to the limitations which critician 
has imposed upon speculative thought. We have, thus, at 
‘least a theory for an epistemological foundation for a 
transcendental knowledge. _ | : 7 
Through introducing the notion of the introcep- 
tional function I have avoided, in principle at least, 
the logical difficulties which have, heretofore, dogged 
the heels of transcendental philosophy. The problem of 
the genuineness of transcendental insight or presupposi- 
tion is reduced to the problem of the actuality of the 
function of introception as I have defined it. This is 


not a problem for logic but for psychology in the sense 
of meta-psychology. The actuality of the function must 


| be determined, either by a search of the historic evidence 
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for its existence, or by direct individual arousing of 
its activity. The latter method , of course, supplies 
the only absolutely ree demonstration that the. 
introceptive function is a fact. 

_ When the. Light, of consciousness turns upon it- 
self toward its source, then if consciousness were 
. . dependent upon the object for its sxitatense, tne result- 
ant state would be one of complete unconsciousness. 
But actually the resultant state is, not only not one of 
Euconsetousnese. but is, indeed, a state of greatly 
intensified consciouaness. Thus if consciousness depends 
upon anything at all it is exclusively dependent upon the 
subject or self. Now, when consciousness turns upon it- 
self the object vanishes, thereby proving the contingency 
of the object. Whether or not there is an external world 
existing as a thing, outside the relation of being an 
object for a subject, is really a matter of no importance. 
Actually to predicate existence or non-existence of such 
independent thinghood is a. meaningless Judgment , since no 
meaning attaches to the notion of existence apart from 
éonuciousaese: If anyone attempts to define such existence 
he inevitably finds that in the very act of defining he 
has transformed it into an object, that is, into a some- 


what which exists for consciousness. The arguments for 
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the existence of the independent thing do not have any 

sounder, logical basis than the old formal arguments for 
the existence of God,’ that Kant criticized so effedtively. 
The existence of the independent thing is not a neces- 
sity for thought, and that which actually takes place in 
an introceptive realization shows that it is not a neces—— 
. sity for consciousness. Thus it is wholly unnecessary 
either to affirm or deny. the existence of the independent 
thing. It is simply irrelevant. 

| At the first stage of the introceptive transform- 

., ation the object vanishes, while the subject persists. | 
This implies at least the relative transcendency of the 
subject with respect to the object, a consequence of the 
very highest importance, not only for philosophy and 
religion, but for sociology as well. The relationship 
between subject and object is not equalitarian but hier- 

: archical, with the subject occupying the transcendent 
position. As between the subject and the object, author— | 
“aty inheres in the subject. An instance drawn from history 
illustrates the practical bearings of this relationship. 

. Lt ia related that during or after his conquest of 
india, Alexander the Great learned of the Indian Yogins 
and their trans powers and was highly interested. Ul- 
_timately he had the opportunity of meeting one seated upon 
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_ the bank of the river. The Yogin graciously condescended 


to converse with Alexander and answered his questions at 


‘some length. Alexander was greatly impressed and wished 


to have the Yogin return with him to Macedonia, and so 
proposed to the latter that he should follow this course. 
But the Yogin refused. Alexander commanded, but the 


Yogin still refused. Finally, Alexander threatened to 


employ all the compulsive means he had in his power, 
including the threat of death itself. But all this left 


the Yogin as unmoved as ever. Ultimately, Alexander re- | 


treated in defeat. Though the great soldier could con~. 
quer a world, yet he could not influence the will of a 
single naked Yogin. Stated in psychological terms, | 
Alexander exerted the erentedt Sones of his time over the 
objective situation, but was powerless with respect to 


the self, for the very essence of being a true Yogin is 


single-pointed identification with the self. The world- 
ruler, no matter how great or powerful, never commands 


‘the Yogin, but in all relations with the latter seeks 


from him what he may graciously bestow. Here the proud 


‘ruler must play the humble part. 


‘The objective situation dominates only those who 


are weak and deluded - unfortunately the vast majority 


of human beings. The objective situation does not 
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Z io :  bhehet 
ically stated the beggar (object) in life has abvegeted 


"the royal throne, while the true ruler (the self) has 
‘permitted himself to become the scullion who seeks 

largess of the real beggar who appears in royal woes: 

If one has a large wealth of compassion he may pity the 
true royalty who imagines himself to be only the scul- 

- lion, but since the latter has no one to blame but himself 
and coulda reaffirm his status at any time, he really 
merits only contempt. When all this is clearly under- 
stood our whole conception of social organization and 
method will be negTearey oa eeeees Today because we have | 
permitted ourselves to fall: under the hypnotic domination 
of the object we conceive of government in terms which fit 
only the psychology. of the deluded scullion. 

Philosophy has fallen far from its high estate 

when it sells itself to the object. That physical science 
should do this is not so surprising, but one expects more 
€oon philosophy. Not only do the explicitly realistic © 
schools do this, but one even finds the Pragmatists assun- 
ing the same orientation. Consider the following quota- 
tion from William James: "As I myself understand these 
authors, we all three (including Schiller, Dewey and James) 
absolutely serée in admitting the transcendency of the 
object = provided it be an experienceable object - to the 
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subject, in the truth relation." The final phrase sug- 
gests that possibly the pragmatic theory does not affirm 
the transcendency of the object in all possible relations, 
but it is clear that in that pre-eminently important re- 

_ lation of truth it does... What does this imply? 

It certainly means that truth is not a transcendent 
relation which exists prior to experience. The truth 
relation is a function of experience and not of intro- 
ceptive realization. One finds truth by an adjustment 
to an objective situation, not by an inner and susene 
sensual attunement. In the one case one attains truth 
by achieving adjustment with an already existent world, 
even though it is merely the world which is given through 
perceptual experience, while in the other the realization 
of truth actually destroys the world as possessing any 
sort of real independence. Consciousness, as known through 
the introceptual realization, is independent of the ob- 
jective world, and merely permits the latter to bes 
Knowing the true nature of this objective world is a 
very essential feature of the truth of inner realization. 
Awakened self-consciousness may choose to act as though 
the objective world were real in itself and thus play the 


game on those terms. In this case there are various re- 
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lationships, some of which may be called “correct" and 


others "incorrect", but here we have something less than 
the truth-relation. It would be better to speak of 
empiric correctness and incorrectness, meanwhile leaving 


the loftier term "Truth" for the more fundamental adjust- 


ment which determines the real relationship between the 
 gubjective order and the objective order taken as a 


| whole e | 
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InGPSCSpt+eon sas 
Substantiality-is inversely proportional to ponderability 


In the psychology of the transformation process 
it is a known fact..that the process is generally accon= 
panied by a presentation, either in the dreaming or wak- 
ing state, of a series of symbols that convey a partic- 
ularly significant meaning to the individual. The cul- 
minating.:symbols tend to take a form, technically known 
as Mandalas, which are generally sensuous presentments 
or actions. Once. the content of these symbols is ad- 
equately Seginiiated, tue transforming process is com—- | 
pleted and the individual has achieved integration upon | 
a new level. Both the Western psychology on the subject 
and the manuals of Oriental Yoga agree that these syn- 
bolic instruments are highly important. But it is not 
invariably the case that the symbol takes a sensible 
form, either as a recept or a sensible act. In my own 
psychological organization there seems to be a distinctly 
limited capacity for fabricating sensible images autono- 
mously, with the result that I stand in a defective posi- 
tion for the direct personal criticism of this process. 


I have never known visible or other sensible presentations 
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of this sort during the waking state and only rarely 
even in dreams. But I have had. acquaintance with con- 
ceptual presentations of a semi-autonomous sort which 
proved to be of enormous importance in the transforma- 
tion process. «. .. | 

A conceptual presentation is not to be undiers 
stood as a conceptual representation since, in part at 
least, it enters consciousness in much the way a percept 
does. It is not more than partly a conceptual construc- 
tion and may, indeed, apparently be an almost wholly 
, autonomous development. As I know this kind of presenta- 
tion it is marked by the complete lack of concrete per- 
ceptual or sensible elements. It is more like a newly 
porn and full grown idea ~ a birth well symbolized by. 
the stepping forth of Minerva fully grown from the head 
of Jupiter. It is highly abstract as though coming 
directly from a consciousness to which what we call 
abstract is more immediate and direct than the concrete 
and particular. Here I must diverge from C. G. Jung 
when he insists that the abstract idea is exclusively a 
development from an essentially concrete and perceptual | 
primordial image. As far as my acquaintance with this 
kind of Idea goes Lt actually is so abstract in its - 
_ original nature that in order to farmulate it at all it | 
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is more or less distorted by a process of concretion. 
Our language fails because it is not abstract enough, 
thus the distorting effect of conceptual representation 


is. the reverse of that which occurs when a concrete 


‘perception is given conceptual formulation. I mae 
insist upon this point as it has an important bearing 
upon one of my theses, isdos? has our most abstract 
language is the best varios of ultimate Truth. 

The immediate conceptual presentation is much 
more like the manifestation of a mature consciousness 
than of the primitive kind of consciousness suggested 
by the primordial image. This leads to some very stert- 
ling implications for it seems to imply that in its cored 
meaning the collective unconscious is not merely filled | 
‘with a primitive kind of primordial content. Unquestion- 
ably there is such a primitive primordial content, but 
i see no good reason for doubting the equal existence of 
a deposit in the collective unconscious of ancient and | 
unknown culture of a very high order of maturity. Indeed, 
the history of the past, in so far as we know it at all 
definitely, does not reveal to us a stage when the earth 
was without its Sages of a very superior order. Our. 


current idea of a development from exclusively primitive 
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roots is really pitvie dove than a eetnieel construct, 
probably very largely the result of prejudices induced 
by the influence of Darwin. The archetype of the wise 

_ old man which Dr. C. G Jung has isolated does not at 
;, all carry the symbolic meaning of primitivity but, rather, 
of something that is distinctly Mature. It is not at all 
improbable that-there were ancients who were wiserin their 7 
day than we are in ours. It is by no means a self-evident 
truth that the process of ne inevitably implies progress 
in wisdom. Degeneration is just as likely and even be- 
comes rather probable when we. consider possible social 
implications of the second law of thermo-dynamics. 

Ll most certainly do insist that the Sage is the 
child of introception rather than of perception, so that 
Wisdom in the spiritual sense is a Root, rather than a 
flower growing out of: perceptual experience. Thus Wisdom 
descends from the sky and does not ascend out of the earth, 
and without the dowaspourings from the sky the earth | 
would be parched and cultured life would gradually dis- 
appear. It ig for this reason that earth-born philosophies 
are sterile. | | | 
| A’ conceptual presentation differs from a concept- 
ual representation in the further respect that it carries . 


an enormously clarifying authority. It is entirely pos- 
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sible that through unaided intellectual daaiteiass an 
| individual might develop a formulation precisely the same 
as that of a conceptual presentation, but the effect would 
be entirely different so far as the transformation process 
is concerned. The speculative construct would be only a 
theory, from which: systematic conclusions could be drawn, 
>but it would not yield the authority of insight. The 
thinker is not made into a different man by it. But a 
conceptual presentation carries with it a superlative 
order of assurance - one knows that without doubt here is | 
Truth. The Knowledge does not seem external to the self, 
as is the case with purely speculative constructs. One 
can transfer his anchorage to the conceptual presenta-—. 
tion with the same certainty that formerly he viewed 
himself as the world-bound man. Subsequently. the influence 
of inherited and traditional ideas may introduce doubt 
if the individual permits them to do so and, in that 
case, the transformation process will be hindered if 
not prevented entirely. Unquestionably mere habit and 
tradition must be heroically depreciated. But here we 
have merely the dangers which must be conquered along 
the Way. At any rate, at the moment of the presenta- 
tion itself the authority of the insight is unequivocal. 


One has found a base on which he can stand against the 
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- opinion of the whole world, if that is necessarye. 

In my own experience the crucial key to the 
transformation. process “lay ‘in: a -gudden and highly 
authoritive recognition which finally took the aphor- 

istic form: “Substantiality is inversely proportional 
| to ponderability ".. At a particularly lucid moment 
I simply saw Soe sak haat: he ana Sensible present~ | 
‘ments and conceptual representations in that moment 
acquired the value of voidness, surrounded by fullness 
which is forever hidden to a consciousness operating 
exclusively under those forms. In other words, I found 
real fullness ‘in just those zones where sensation and 


conception reported absence of anything. This was a .. 


_. vadical inversion of all habitual values. But it re- 


moved the remaining barriers to the awakening of the 
_introceptual process. 


-If one analyzes the seiteidils formula he will 


‘find that it implies a phase of the process of "turning © 


about". In terms of our ordinary understanding and 

habits we eoneeive of all development and progress as 

a movement toward further elaboration of wercep cual and 

' conceptual content.» We imagine that such content is, 
of course, something and, indeed, something valuable. 


Enrichment is a process of increasing it. But all of 
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' this valuation is reversed. Both perceptual presenta-__ 
tion and conceptual representation have the significance 
~—6of an empty phantasmagoria of essentially no more sub- 
stantiality than dream-stuff. Particularly is this 

. true of sensible presentments, though it is somewhat 
less emphatically the case with concepts. Sensible 
fact, -instead of having the greatest reality-value, as 
is the case with most men, is seen as most empty of 
reality. All the relationships of the sensible world 
are seen to have only the significance bese sort of 
painful game, bie doesn’ t lead much of anywhere. 

But, in contrast, the. assurance ‘of a ‘guper-sensible 
actuality is much more profound than any former belief 
_in sensible reality. Here is indubitable evidence of 
another way of poLseiousdeca wales receives practically 
no recognition in our psychology and philosophy. 

| I:conceive it to be highly significant that the 
‘transformed point of view leaves the substance of the 
‘logical processes of thought unaltered. The content 

of meaning given to the indefinable terms which enters 
into logical systems is sine te given a new reference. 
In other words, rational thought remains the mediator 
between the perceptual and introceptual orders. We 


can view the perceptual contents as negations, instead 
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of positive actualities, and then proceed with the 
systematic development of either a science or a philo- 


-sophy as formerly. One can think as well or better than 


ever before, but the valuation of the content of the 


thought is radically altered. As a consequence this 


transformation does not imply anything like an alogical | 


- attitude. © I feel, therefore,’ justified in affirming 


that there is more relative reality in logical process 
and form than there is in any perceptual presentment or 
experience. But even this reality is only relative. 

It is not implied that experience is wholly with- 
out value, but the value which it does have is symbolical _ a 
and instrumental. A negation can very well serve as a | 
.symbol of that wich dé negated. It is all a question 
of how the meaningful reference is interpreted. HEx- 
perience simply is not an end-in-itself, nor does it 
mean something which can be attained by more experience. 
Its real reference is to that which is realized directly 
only by the turning about in consciousness. Movement 
of consciousness in the direction of experience ultin- 
ately always leads to disappointment and frustration.> 
But with the turning about the frustration and disap- 
pointment vanish: ee aK 


Of course, a theory of the nature and office of 


experience is needed. Experience arises out of a cona- 
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| tive attitude of hunger or craving. In a state of 
complete satisfaction there is none of the desiring 
or yearning which leads on to experience. But in the 
absence of satversoticn all sorts of strivings are 
aroused which are oriented in whatever direction it 


may seem that satisfaction may be achieved. So long 


* a8 consciousness is oriented toward the object this 


leads to a search for more and ever more experience. 
But somehow every experience is a disappointment in 
that it fails to supply the satisfaction sought, and 
so the same effort is repeated again endl aeein through 
a seemingly Buaees series. But the content of experi- 


ence is like a worthless piece of quartz rock in which 


_ there once lay a nugget of gold, but where now there 


remains only the mold of that nugget. It is like the 
gorgeous color on the inner pearly surface of a sea- 
shell, which color is no substance in the shell but is 
‘the light as it is refracted from the surface. It is 
the rainbow's end of promise which ever recedes the 
farther, the nearer it is approached. Yes, experience 
ever gives endless promise of fulfilment, but which is 
always snatched away at the moment of grasping. And 
this is true since there is no substance in the content 


of pure experience. 
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The office of experience is to frustrate and to 
cheat, and yet not for a malicious purpose. ‘Experience 
brings pain so that consciousness may be gradually awak= 
ened to self-realization. For if consciousness flowed 
freely toward the object and thereby found the fulfil- 
ment of its yearning, there would be none of the noc 
necessary, such that: consciousness coulda become aware 
of its own true nature. Empiric consciousness is like 
an alien in a distant and strange land but who is yearn- 
| ing for all that has been lost. He seeks widely in this 
land for the old companions but who are not to be found 
anywhere in that region. To find these companions, con- 
sciousness must return to the source from whence it 
came, and it is the office of experience to lash the 
wanderer until he finally ‘awakens to the need for the 
return. | | 

The values which experience symbolizes lie behind 
‘the outward flowing stream of gens teucaese. and thus 
gre actually closer to cnewenlorer than the objects 
which lie before hin. These values are just precisely 
those which never are the content of any presentment nor 
of any idea. They are thus symbolized by the void of 
unfilled space which seems to the objectively streaming 


consciousness to be nothing at all. So experience gives 
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just that which Reality is not; it is the thin and cables: 

stantial surface which bounds and hides the Real. The - 
| frame-work of empiric consciousness is such that it ever 
veils the durable and substantial. | 

It is characteristic of the critical analysis of 
our day that it finds no substance anywhere. There is” 
‘real acuity of understanding revealed in this criticism, 
for it is indeed true that the form of our outward-going 
consciousness is just such that it never can give us a 
realization of substantial actuality. Terms in rela- 
tion are truly empty and as thin as a mathematical sur- 
face and this pe anaeed all that experience ever gives. 
But to say that this is all that there is or all that 
may be realized is equivalent to saying that the experi-. 
ential kind of consciousness is the sole possibility. | 
However, he, who has once found the way to turn the 
stream of consciousness backward toward its source, 
knows that this is not a6: and he who has not done this 
is in no position to know. The denial of the actuality 
of substance is valia for the zone delimited by possible 
experience, but not beyond that. 
In this day when one attempts again to re- 

| introduce the notion of substance into a philosophic 


_ system he is moving against the current of the times. 
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In the older philosophies the notion had an honorable 
Place, but not so in our time. In pant this may be 
explained as a result of the development of critical 
philosophy and in part as a result of chenee of the | 
psychological focus of consciousness... When conscious— 
ness is oriented more to the extraverted attitude there 
4s a tendency to spread widely in a consciousness of 
surface, at the price of a loss of depth. This means 
that content of consciousness becomes valued only as 
experience or as mere terms in relation, with no under- 
lying substantiality: -' The result is a state of essentially 
soulless Sonne icueheee,. eeparance from its roots, in. 
the sense of a conscious correlation with the roots. 

In this case knowledge as Assurance is lost and there 
remains either only probable knowledge or a knowledge 
which has only a tentative value because of its empiric 
working. That there should be something substantial 
behind this knowledge is an idea without weight. At. 
best it ie an unknown and unknowable somewhat which is 
of no practical significance and certainly is not logic-— 
ally necessary. It appears as though all we had was 
simply the play of pnenonene and from this it is a short 
step to the philosophic standpoint of Phenomenalism. 
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. | I am forced to agree that if we restrict know- 

| ledge to the combination of pure reason and experience, 
the notion of an underlying substance is reduced to a 
speculative construct. And there is, indeed, much to 

‘ be said for the elimination of all speculative con- 
structs which are not theoretically necessary. For 
many purposes no efficiency is lost if we assume that 
no substantial substrate exists behind either the 
phenomenal object or the empiric subject to conscious-— 
ness. Further, this standpoint receives considerable 
support from the’ better known doctrines of the most 
‘philosophical of religions, i.e., Buddhism. There is, 
in fact, . very considerable rapprochement between | 
‘modern Western speculation and the phenomenology of 

| Buddhism, so we dieaniy face a problem which calls 

for careful examination. _ 

‘In its more important signification the concept 

‘of substance means the substrate underlying all experi- 
ence, Guten 46 not itself a direct object of experience. 
Since the time that the problem of knowledge attained 
recognition as being crucial, the notion of the substrate 
has acquired two contrasted meanings. In one sense, it: 
is conceived as the underlying thing-in-itself and, in 


the other, as a supporting and constitutive subject. 
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These contrasting substance-philosophies are respectively | 


. _,fealistic and idealistic in perspective, but both agree 


dn predicating a reality behind the scenes. Both also 


agree in affirming @ somewhat that is perdurable through- 
out all change, such as, for example, the unchanging mass 
of matter throughout all changes of state of matter, or. 
a persistent self. which remains identical aan all 
modifications of consciousness. 

Opposed to the substantiality theory is the view 
. that both the object of experience and the subject to 
| experience are merely complexes of insubstantial ele- 
ments, either material or psychical. All entities are, 
therefore, simply phenomenal effects of complexes, rather 
than being perdurable substrates. It is interesting and 
very striking that a doctrine as modern as this should 
| have been formulated by Buddha 2,500 years ago. 1t was 
| the main point of departure between Buddhism and Brahmanism 
proper and seems to have been the source of considerable 
bitter controversy. Since the practical ethical object- 
_ ive of Buddhism was the dissolution of the complexes, 
ait is not surprising that the phenomenology oe: “Puen 
should have suggested that the Nirvanic state was literal 
annihilation. For how could there be any real immortality 


-if there is no such thing as a perdurable self? 
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iam not aware of any philosophy more subtle or 

more difficult to understand than Buddhism if sneete | 
solely familiar with the more public teachings. There 
seems to be neither a subject nor a thing-in-itself 
behind the phantasmagoric play of phenomena. But the 
Sanskrit Sutras, which were written down some five or 
six hundred years after the final Nirvana of the Buddha, 
reveal a much more positive metaphysical teaching. There 
is something behind the empiric sub ject and phenomena 
that does endure, thereby giving to the Nirvanic state 

a positive meaning, but it is by no means an easy task 
to isolate the logic of the total teaching. I doubt 
that real clarity in this matter can ever be achieved 
without passing through the process of the direct Realiza- 
tion or Transformation individually. But, in any case, 
- the Buddhist philosophy does affirm a somewhat which is 
-perdurable and thus does teach a’ substantialistic meta- 
physics which is the counterpart of the phenomenologic 
treatment of empiric consciousness. | 

| The fundamental idealistic doctrine, that existence 
- is identical with Seine known or otherwise determined by 
being in and for consciousness, would lead to the most 
rigorous kind of phenomenalism if knowledge were con- 


' ceived as restricted to experience and the pure reason 
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alone. In this case, the notion of substance would be 

| _ confined to the realistic view which held that there 
were real existences independent of all consciousness 
and were, in their own true nature, different from their 

appearance to sensntouenses. but a study of the ideal- 
istic thinkers reveals, quite generally, either an in- 

' plication of another way of consciousness, or an explicit 
reference to such. I have dreads referred to Schopen- 
haver's “intuition of genius" and "temper akin to genius" 
- implying a Icind of éoenr tion other than either per- 

ception or conception. Schelling is even more explicit. 
The following quotations from "Transcendental Idealism" 
are impressive: | “ 

le "By this act of geparation (the two affirmations, 
I am and There are things outside of me). when it is 
completed, one transports one's self in the transcend- 

_ ental act of contemplation, which is by no means a 
natural, but an artificial one." 

2. "The sole organ of tnis method of phiksophizing 


is therefore the inner sense, and its object is of such 





a nature that, unlike that of mathematics, it can never 
“become an object of external intuition." 
3. "The whole object of philosophy is no other than 


7 the action of intelligence according to fixed laws. This 
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action can be conceived only’ through a peculiar, ieeak. 
inner: intuition, and this — is BOSE Pre only through 
| production." eee. 

4. "For whereas production in art is projected out- 
ward, in order to reflect the unconscious by products; 
philosophical production is directed immediately inward, 
in order to reflect it in intellectual intuition." 

It seems to me abundantly clear that the phrases, 
"transcendental act of contemplation", “inner sense", 
"peculiar, direct, inner intuition" and "intellectual 
intuition", refer to essentially what I mean by intro- 
ception. This “inner sense" is explicitly conceived 
as an organ and, hence, implies a function of conscious- 
ness. It is thus clear that this is not the same as 
introspection, for the latter activity does not imply 
a new organ essentially different from the functions 
employed in ordinary perceptual observation. Intro- 
sosetion is merely a kind of observation. 

We have now arrived at a position such that we 
can define the notion of substance in idealistic terms. 
Substance in this sense does not mean an unknown sub- 
strate, in every possible sense of knowing. It means, 
‘rather, a substrate which cannot be known as an object 


of perceptual experience, nor can it be known through 
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pure conceptual thought. It is known through the 


introceptive function of consciousness, that is, 


ES ee eee § ETT | EO 


through the process whereby consciousness turns upon 


itself toward its source. There is thus a sense in 
which substance remains as the unknown perdurable 
substrate, for it is unknowm so long as the intro- 
_ceptive function is not. awakened and active. At the 
same time, in the more comprehensive sense, conscious= — 
ness remains as the constitutive determinant of being, 
et tease in so far as the notion of being can have any 

_ conceivable meaning. Indeed, we may say that conscious- 
ness is itself the substantial substrate, but not that 
any given isolated phase or function of consciousness _ 
is such a substrate. . 

We are now in a position to define, in general 
terms, how it ie possibile that the whole of being may 
be constituted by consciousness, and yet may appear to 
eupirte man in part as objectively determined. The 
objective world as a whole is a precipitate from Con- 
ution in its most comprehensive sense, but it is 
only partly determined by perceptual and conceptual 
consciousness. The precipitate from Consciousness be- 
‘yond perception and conception appears as objective and 


independent to the empiric individual. It is what it is, 
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" despite his individual wish and will. He must come to 


terns with this objective appearance , and direct his 


willing through various adjustments, rather than by 

free action. But if any individual became completely 
-.. conscious. there would be no longer any objective world, 
save in so far as he willed it into being and voluntarily 
accepted a degree of. binding or veiling of his own con- 
sciousness. But such an individual would have become 
more than a mere private individual; he would, indeed, 
have become identical with the collective Self of all 


 ereatures. 


Substance has the psychological value of depth, 
whereas the notions of terms in external relations and 
of experience imply consciousness as surface exclusively. 
_ Therefore, it may be said that substance philosophies 
alone have soul, though in the case of materialism the 
-soul would be dead, but not non-existent. There is soul 
only when there is something more felt or realized than 
that which appears upon the surface of consciousness 
alone. Thus soul never can be a part of the material 
available for objective analysis, with the result that 
any philosophy which views its whole problem as concerned ~ 
exclusively with material completely available for object- 


‘dive analysis, in principle, must be regarded as soulless. 


Lies. 


It is for this reason that a philosophy like ae New 
Realism is more deadly to the religious feeling than 
even outright Materialism itself. It is better to 
have a dead soul than. no soul at all. 

The meaning of Depth, in the above sense, is not 
easy to define, though at may be so clearly realized 
or felt that its actuality is indubitable. A positive 
and comprehensive definition is impossible, so that most 
that can be said of a definitive character is mainly 
negative. Thus depth is that which is not comprehended 
by any concept, nor any part of experience, in the fees 
initely delimited meaning we have given to the latter 
term. It is that which is always "felt", at least, in 
every genuine religious experience. It is that for which 
men would readily sacrifice their lives. It can be 
directly and consciously Realized only by the conscious 
introceptive movement, in which consciousness turns upon 
itself toward its source. ‘Here there is immediate, direct 
and positive realization of the depth dimension in con- 
aeieuenseas But this depth quale is just precisely the 
inexpressible element in all Gnostic and Mystical Realiza- 
tion. Every expression that has come out of such Realiza—. 
tions fails to convey. explicitly the depth quality. 


The surface meaning of all such expressions can be 
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interpreted in such a way that there Tee depth, but 
in EK) doing the real meaning) is lost. One must always 
be at east a near Mystic in order to understand a Mystic. 
The direct Realization of depth alone gives cer- 
tain assurance with respect to perdurability. Without 
this Realization there can be no certainty with respect 
to immortality, however , conceived. On objective grounds, 
the notion of immortality can never be more than a 
speculative extrapolation which reaches far beyond its 
grounds. Even a: real ‘communication with disembodied 
entities - see — BUCH. a communication could be 
established = Swoula: lnot arouse: that such entities were 
| perdurable. Their existence might be as much conditioned 
_by time as embodied life in the world, and the affirma- 
tion of a disembodied entity to the contrary is not suf- 
ficient to establish any certainty. To establish the 
actuality of a disembodied entity would prove only that 
‘living beines can exist in such a way that they are not 
apparent to the normal sensorium. More is required to 
give the notion of immortality a positive meaning. 
it is equally true that the mere event of physical 
death is not sufficient to prove perdurability or immortal-— 
ity. There is no reason whatsoever to suppose that mere 
physical dying is enough to awaken gonsciousness in the 


depth or transcendental dimension. One may die to find 
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himself still living, with much the same kind of con- 
sciousness he had waar’ in physical embodiment. With 


* WObe mien LhAe would still be a Bube: of eonsetousvess: 


moving on the surface. It is quite significant that the 
Buddhists speak of the death of a Buddha as the final 
“Nirvana, but not so in the case of other men. The 
direct acquaintance with “ener not only may be attained 
before death, but there is even no reason to believe 
that there is any acvencege for such attainment in an 
after-death state. If we or if consciousness is per- 

paurebles we or consciousness are so now no less than 

at any future time. | 
| Kant was quite correct when he viewed the problem 
of immortality as belonging to metaphysics. Thus, save | 
in so far as man has awakened the function of transcend- 
‘ental cognition, he can find no certain answer to this 
problem. Beyond this, faith may build a positive pre- 
sumption and considerations of practical psychological 
therapeutics may render the inculcation of belief in 
immortality an important heuristic method, as Dr. C. G. 
Jung has found in his practice. But great as is the 

psychological value of belief and faith they still fall 
far short of supplying esereiner No truly rigorous and 
heroic thinker can ever be satisfied with the crutch of 


“mere believing or disbelieving. Nor is the standpoint 
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of agnosticism better than a confession of defeat, if 
‘it is accepted as more than a temporary position. It 
is simply sound ana conscientious thinking frankly to 
acknowledge, after adequate search and analysis, that, 
by ordinary means, knowledge of the metaphysical cannot 
pe attained. But it is a moral failure to be willing 

| to accept: nescience in any dimension as a final state. 
The true soldier in the ranks ‘of inquiry will never be 
content to rest short of certainty, in any direction, 
ne the results wishfully acceptable or not. 

| A resolution of. ‘the three metaphysical problems 
recognized by Kent, ses, God, freedom and immortality, 
is attained through the awakening of the function of 
introception. Yet certainty thus attained by the awaken- 
ing of this function cannot be conveyed merely by con- 
ceptual thought, however. skilfully developed, to one who 
is introceptively blind. This is the analogue of the 
similar impossibility to convey the immediate certain- 
ties ox ordinary vision to a man born blind. At best 
one can suggest something of how it is possible that 
“4ntroceptive insight can give certainty. 

A rigorous analysis of the ordinary processes of 
knowledge reveals that this kind of knowledge does not 
- give us certainty in any direction. Bertrand Russell | 


is quite correct when he says that this knowledge, at 
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best, gives us only probable truth. Why is this sO? 

The answer is really very simple. It lies in the fact 
that, in the case of ordinary knowledge, the knower 
stands in a relation of distance or difference een the 
object of his knowledge. He has, therefore,.no ground 

of certainty with respect. to the soncent of his know- 
ledge. But, in contrast to ordinary knowledge, intro- 
ceptive cognition is in the form of an identity between | 
the knower and the known. Thus the certainty-destroying | 
factor of distance or difference is eliminated, with the 
consequence that introceptive cognition is absolutely 
certain on its own ewels Undoubtedly, subsequent error 
can be introduced when one proceeds to a conceptual 

| interpretation of the introceptive content, but such 
error does not attach to the pure introceptive cognition | 
itself. In fact, one can secure himself from error of 
the interpretative type only by carefully avoiding say- 
ing anything positive concerning introceptive content, 
beyond saying that such content exists and is certain. 
‘There would remain, then, only the task of the destructive 
analysis of all relative knowledge. However, I conceive 
that the value of a conceptual interpretation outweighs 


the evil of interpretative error. 
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* the Knowledge. through identity given by intro- 


eo cognition gives an immediate relation to a com= 


* . prehensive content which would have for ordinary relative 


knowledge the character of an indefensible extrapolation. 
Thus the notion of the infinite, such as the idea of the 
“ sum-total of all terns of an infinite series, is a border- 
‘line concept for relative thought. Ordinary conception 
does ge weeualiy soupeeneud, Gs infinite but projects 
the notion as a logical extrapolation. But introceptive 
cognition may be said to begin with just such border- 
line concepts as immediate ppd enotantanesusweeticas 
tions. The infinite is not an extrapolation for intro- 
ception any more than is the immediate content of ordinary 
vision an extrapolation for perceptual consciousness. 
Perhaps for a being that lacked completely the power of 
ordinary vision, but had the capacity for conceptual 
thought highly developed, the actual content given by 
Tieton would appear as an infinite or border-line con- 
cept. The psychological significance of the notion of 
infinity is by no means comprehended in the formal mathe- 
matical definition of infinity. I submit that in terms 
of its psychological significance, the infinite is the 
border=-line of any function, which may become the immedi- 
ately comprehended content of another function. ‘Thus 


the seen world is infinitely, ‘distant from the world of 


sound, but yet is the inimeaiately given for sight. If 
one bears this point in nina’ We will realize that there 
is no undue pretension in saying that introceptive cog= 
nition gives immediately that which for ordinary concep=- 
tion is the border-line notion of infinity. The immedi- 
ate realization of infinity would not be the literal 
step by. step summation of an endless series.— an impos- 
gible taal but would be the direct comprehension of 
that which appears as an endless and, therefore, impos- 
sible summation. This means that the notion of infinity 
enters into the picture simply as an interpretative . 
device when one seeks to convey an introceptive content 
within the inadequate form of ordinary conception. | 

To ordinary consciousness God appears as the In- 
finite and immortality as an infinite extension of time. 
In the light of what I have said above, this means that 
we are dealing with border-line concepts for a function 
fon which neither God nor imnortality can be a direct 
“content. Except in so far as he is also a conceptual 
thinker, the introceptively awakened man would have no 
need for the notion of infinity. God and immortality 
are simply immediate realizations which have very little 
to do with our ordinary theological notions on the 


subject. pace A for instance , we can say that the 
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whole of Eternity can be realized in an instant. In 
_ other words , the relativity of time as an | infinitely | 
omteites manifold is transcended. 

We are now in a position to see why the post—- 
Hegelian Idealists mae to introduce the notion of in- 
finite regressions. They were simply trying to convey 
a meaning through conceptual thought which can be truly 
apprehended only through introceptual realization. The 
figure that they develop naturally seems impossible if 
it is taken ivteraliys tt is indeed absurd to conceive 
of the absolute consciousness as actually moving through 
a process of infinite regression, and I do not believe 
that the post-Hegelians ever meant anything like that. 
They are dealing simply with a problem of Pec EEE aueon 
py a function that was inadequate for the content in 
question. It is a serious error to predicate the un- 
avoidable defects of a symbol as being a defect of that 
which is symbolized. 


The implications of the theorem, "Substantiality 
is inversely proportional to ponderability", are indeed 
far reaching and often startling from the standpoint of © 
habitual valuations. .For here by. "ponderable" I mean, 


not merely everything which can be measured in the usual 
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gense, but everything which can be an objective content 


of consciousness, whether perceptual or conceptual. In 


“4 ne 


- Other. words, everything. objective and. tangible is in- 
substantial and, . therefore, ghost—like. The content of 
empiric consciousness is real emptiness. The empiric 
world is a mirage, though en enough until it is 
yo taken yto~be something real in itself, in which case it 
' Saeeenee tie wounee. oF all sorts of delusions and bondages. 
To be sure, empiric man must come to terms with 
‘his environment since by no ordinary means can he simply 
imagine it as not there and vhen successfully act along 
ay the lines of his ‘iia, But the meaning of this 
objective resistance, which forces man to meet its terms, 
does not consist in a thing which is independent of all 
consciousness. It is rather a reflex of that portion. 
“7. of sensei ousneeE which has not yet been awakened and 


assimilated. — extent of man's awareness of the 


sciousness. To tia Beaten that man's ein 
awakens, to that degree the universe tends to vanish until, 
with complete consciousness, there is no universe left 

at all. This is the stage wherein at last complete 
freedom is attained. Man is bound by unconsciousness, 


and is conditioned by nothing else. The completely 
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liberated man could, if he so choge, reintegrate his 
universe, but this would not be a process of adding to 
| his consciousness. It would be very definitely by a | 
process of selective self-veiling. Bedinavawene oF an 
external world would be achieved by neeeouine the field 
of awareness, and not by expanding ite 

One may object to the idea that the "extent of 
man's awareness of the universe is the measure of the 
degree of his own unconseiousness" on the ground that 
this implies that the increase of scientific knowledge 
is tantamount to an increase of unconsciousness. But 
if we analyze our nost advanced special science, 1.@., _ 
physics, we shall find that its development actually | 
confirms my thesis. - For the content for the physicist’ Ss 
thought has become progressively etherealized and in- 
tangible. Actually the pendenerre universe has become 
very largely merely an Eppearance for the physicist, so 
there is much in this science which eeuans decidedly like | 
the Indian doctrine of Maya. Matter is first reduced to _ 
elemental parts, such as electrons and protons, and then 
these cease to be merely small hard balls. It is found 
that they are espentially of the nature of electricity 
and that their’ behaviour is such that it cannot be 


ce aaa through any sensible model. In the end we 


a 


‘ 


find that the only effective description of this be- 
haviour lies in a group of differential equations which - 
do not give a pictureble meaning. Further, even the 
electrons and protons can be destroyed as units, to 
become flashes of radiation, spreading indefinitely 
throughout space. Now all of this is simply a dis- | 
appearance. of the universe in the. sense of being some- 
thing real as it appears, while that: which remains 

| determinant is a mathematical statement, a somewhat 
which exists for thought. This simply means that our 
physicists have become highly consciogus and thereby 
caused a substantial vanishing of the ponderable uni- 
verse. Thus, so far from discrediting my thesis, ac- 
tually the late development of our most fundamental 
special science strongly confirms it. 

As I use the term, the Substantial is that which 
is Real, Perdurable and Self-existent. In contrast, the 
Phenomenal is that which depends upon something Zie 
than itself as it appears. But the Phenomenal is not 
conceived as a direct manifestation of the Substantial 
so that by a direct movement of consciousness in the 
direction of the noumenal the substantial can be attained 
at the movement is but maintained far enough. Rather, 


the phenomenon is produced by what might be called a 
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relative withdrawal of substance, so that a movement 
of consciousness toward the phenomenal is equivalent to 
a movement away from the Real. The Real is attained 
by a movement of consciousness in the opposite direction 
from that by which the phenomenon is: experienced. The 
key to the realization of the Real lies in the turning 
about of the stream of consciousness towards its source. 
‘The movement of consciousness toward experience 
as an end-in-itself is equivalent to a oui of spirit- 
ual poverty. The ultimate effect of this movement is 
a state of complete slavish bondage to the apseee: in | 
which the entity becomes a mere appendage to appearance. 
Consciousness in this state is quite without depth, i.e., 
it is a state of soullessness in the sense that all the 
values connoted by soul are completely unconscious. But 
since the gueonselious: depend 16F the individual are by no 
means inactive, simply because the individual conscious- 
ness is not aware of them, it follows that one in this 
state is completely at the mercy of autonomous psychical 
forces. Individuals and nations in this state are con- 
tinually drawn into impossible and tragic situations | 
wherein that is done or has to be done which one would | 


prefer to have been otherwise. The conscious individual 
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or national will has no control over the factors which 
are unconscious to it. The state of the world today 
simply illustrates just how serious such a situation 


can be. 





Footnote to Chapter xX 


lin this connection the reading of the fourth book of 
Schopenhauer's "The World as Will and Idea" is an 
illuminating a 
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Chapter <i 


-Lnutnosceptteonalisn 
The Meaning of Divinity 


When we come into the presence of the notion of 
Divinity we face that which is both the Supreme Value 
for all consciousness and, yet, in most of its repre- 
sentations the greatest source of evil. Far more often 
than not, when we hear a man refer to God he is conceiv- 
ing of only a human invention, which has been handed 
down by religious feta tueiionaand by traditions. Yet, 
at times, this same word is,used to designate the one 
Reality which genuinely underlies all that is and which 
may be directly known as the universal Substrate. Thus 
it is meaningless either to affirm that God is or that 
God is not, if one does not consider the specific sense 
in which the term is employed. The God of direct mystic- 
al or gnostic Realization is very different from the God 
of theological speculation and of priestcraft generally. 
So we can define the term in such a way that it has the > 
highest philosophical and psychological validity, but, 
in that case, we shall mean something very aifferent from 
the most common notions on the. subject. There is a mean- 


ing centering around the notion of Divinity that I find 
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to be of the very highest importance and, yet, I could 
| equally well: employ or avoid words commonly used +0 
designate God. With either line of procedure diffi- 
culties of apsychological sort are introduced, for, 
on the one hand, if familiar words are used with a 
specially delimited connotation, still inherited pre- 
_ suppositions in the mind of the reader are almost cer- 
tain to confuse the issue, while, on the other hand, 
the denial of any reality to traditional God-conceptions 
is equally likely to be interpreted as a sort of athe- 
istic materialisn. And both views would be a false 
understanding of my real meaning. I shall, therefore, 
have to discuss the senses in which I find the notion 
of Divinity sound, on one hand, and untenable, on the 
other. . 
There is one sense of the God-notion that can be 
dispensed with very readily. Often in the history of 
man priests and political rulers have invented or modi- 
fied an already existing God-notion as an instrument of 
psychological power and control over the human beings 
that are ruled. That in this we have a supreme mani- 
festation of evil intent I believe to be so self-evident 
that little supporting argument is needed. In this con- 
nection it may be well to quote the words of a modern 


Buddhist adept. 
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"And now, after making due allowance for evils 
that are natural and cannot be avoided, - and so few 
are they that I challenge the whole host of Western 
metaphysicians to aid. Hen evils or to trace them 
directly to an independent cause - I will point out 
the greatest, the chief cause of nearly two-thirds 

of the evils that purste humanity ever since that 
cause became a power. It is religion under whatever 
form and in whatever nation. It is the sacerdotal 
caste, the priesthood and ihe churches. It is in 
those illusions that man looks upon as sacred, thet 
he has to search out the source of that multitude of 
evils which is the great curse of humanity and that 
almost overwhelms mankind. Ignorance created Gods 
and cunning took advantage of opportunity. Look at 
India and look at.Christendom and Islam, at Judaism 
and Fetishism. It is priestly imposture that ren- 
dered these Gods so terrible to man; it is religion 
that makes of him the selfish bigot, the fanatic that 
hates all mankind out of his own sect without rendering > 
him any better or more moral for ite It is belief in 
Gods and God that makes two-thirds of humanity the 


wiEyee Of a handful of those who deceive him under the 
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false pretence of saving then. Is not man ever ready 
to commit any kind of evil if told that his God or gods © 
demand the crime?; voluntary victim of an illusionary 
God, the abject slave of his crafty ministers. Zhe 
iri Saigapaiieniesit ea will stazve hin=—~ — 
opht aiceoe BF Tonliy, syne and naked to feed and 
clothe his ‘padre.and:ope.-—For<two tHousand aa 
‘India greatied ‘undér the weight of Baste Brahmins alone 
jane! Fai of the —Len “and toxday the-foltlowers 
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false gods." 
- Thus speaks a representative of one of the 
apaatest religious philosophies. I think cee. if we 
can free our minds from inherited prejudice, we must 
agree with this indictment. Today, one needs but to 
observe the procedure of the totalitarian and other 
‘nations to see how false gods are invoked to arouse 


“men to most inhuman and uncharitable action. The gods 


are variously named. They have been called, "the Col- 
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lectivity", "the Race-nation", "Shinto", "the white- 
nan's burden", and by other names. But the effect is 
always the same, i.e.; to cause men to act and think 
unrighteously, though believing that they are righteous 
in doing so. The most saored notivation in man is 
“harnessed by a mundane will to accomplish the most 
"malicious kind of objective.. There is no evil greater 
than this. If ever @ nation would make war to enforce 
_ its will with clean hands then it must carefully avoid 
invoking the notion of Divinity as a means of building 
a fighting morale. | 
| If divinities of the above type were the only 
kind of divinities Guess: axe: then it jou be better 
that the God-notion should be completely eradicated 
from the mind of man. But, fortunately, the God-notion 
has a much more sincere meaning, even though in some 
manifestations we will have to judge it unsound. Here, 
at least, we move in a field of philosophical dignity. 
When sincerely, but unsoundly, believed in, God 
rT the name of the unknown cause of effects men have 
not been able to trace to their roots. In this sense, 
"God" is only a speculative conception which comprehends 
all that of ahicn man is ignorant but which seems to be 


necessary to account for that which is known to happen. 


—_ 
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Thus, the "Independent Thing" of the Realist is actually 
a God of this sort. ‘So also is ‘tepeniteiee”: when it 
de spelled with a capital nen In this sense, God be- 
gins where reason and knowledge end. | 
Tt is unquestionably true that, so long as men 

have awakened only part of the functions of conscious- 
ness, there are problems which cannot be solved. Ex- 
perience and reason alone are incapable of resolving 
the moat ultimate questions, which can, nevertheless, 
arise in the rational consciousness. In the presence 


of such a situation there are three possible courses of 


' procedure, 


1. <A speculative construct may be invented whieh 
is conceived to be such that it is the resolution of 
the problem, but vette of such a nature that it can- 
not be directly verified. If one places unconditional 
| confidence in such a construct, it is a God-notion in 
‘an unsound and indefensible sense. 

ee. It is possible to conceive the resolution of 
the problem as unknown and eternally unknowable. This 
is systematic agnosticism and is a voluntary surrender 
to ignorance. - | 

4. One may honestly acknowledge that at present the 


resolution is unknown, and yet maintain the attitude 
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that possibly by appropriate means a resolution may | 
be possible. This is simply a tentative ‘and honest 
agnosticism, without implying the ultimate failure of 
knowledge. | 
All three resolutions imply ignorance. The 

first is proud and pretentious in that it places be- 
fore men a pretention to knowledge which is not genuine. 
The second is also proud in that the individual implies 
that his own ignorance nust necessarily characterize 
all men, and not be merely the mark of the limitations 
of particular functions of consciousness. The third 
also implies ignorance, but it is frankly acknowledged 
and humble, thereby supplying a condition most favor-_ 7 
able to the awakening of a superior and more compre- 
hensive knowledge. | 

In the case of a speculative construct which is 

viewed only as a pragmatic device for handling some 
‘geanbton’ problem, there is no objection to be raised. 
Such a construct has the value of only a temporary 
scaffolding and is known to be such. A positive evil 
arises when such a construct is uncritically given a 
transcendental authority and thus discourages a genuine 
search for Truth and the acceptance of self-determined 


moral responsibility. As a general proposition, it 
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may be said that the Gods of theology are of this sort 
and area hindrance, rather than an aid, iii the progress. 
of man toward genuine Enlightenment. It is better for . 
a man not to feel sure, provided he continues the search 
for certainty, than to build his structure of assurance 
upon the quicksand ‘of false gods. | 

| "Yet, though it is true that most God-conceptions 
Will not withstand the light of critical examination, 
still a psychological study of the religious conscious- 
ness reveals that the general notion of God points to 
something genuine. There So: ak wneeiaw kind of conscious- 
ness - the kind which most men possess most of the time, - 
and there is a sacred kind of consciousness. The latter 
always contains. some sort of super-mundane content or 
reference. This content or reference is of a somewhat 
which is of very superior value when compared to any of 
the values of the ordinary secular consciousness. . In 
this sacred consciousness there is That which stands 
as the Supreme Value, often symbolized as the Jewel be- 
yond all price. It is entirely unnecessary to give this 
Supreme Value any delimiting definition in order to 
recognize that it exists and is of the highest moral 
importance to the individual who is oriented to it. 
All of this, so far, is within the limits of fact avail- 
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able for the appropriate kind of peychological investi- 
gation, regardless of whether the introceptive function 
is awakened and active within the investigator or note — 
Now, this Supreme Value, when realized, may be, and 
generally is, given the name for the Divinity that is 
current in the society of which ‘the individual is a part. 
When used in this sense, the word "God", or any other 
name for the Divinity, not only corresponds to a reality, 
but it points to a Reality that is far more important 
than anything lying within the limits of secular ex- 
perience. In this sense, the introceptive Realization 
has the value of an indubitable proof of the reality of 
God, for the individual who has awakened this function. 
The God of Gnosis or of Mystical Realization is 
not the God of theology or of priesteraft and political 
rulers. So great care should be taken not to confuse 
the one meaning of the word with the other. There are 
God-conceptions which really are no more than opiates 
for the dulling of the reason of dominated peopled: 
But there are also God-conceptions that are filled with 
the brightest and purest kind of Light. Always is it 
possible to find counterfeits of real values, but it is 
ever necessary to be on guard against emotional reactions 


which all too easily lead the disillusioned man to dis- 
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card genuine coins once he~has been deceived by the 
counterfeits. Here our means of discrimination be- 
tween the true and false coins is fairly clear. The 
true Divinities are known to be by direct and indi- 
vidual realization,.and do not exact from man blind 
and undiscriminating belief. The false Gods rest upon 
inculcated and constrained belief. Further, the true 
Gods never demand of man that he should commit rational 
or intellectual suicide by arbitrary believing of 
systematic absurdity. On the contrary, the more in- 
nerareene: the devotion the more the true Gods are honored. 
- The Pnostic Divinity may - be quite properly known 
by other names than those most commonly employed. It may 
be with perfect justice called "LIFE", "CONSCIOUSNESS", 
"TRUTH" or "SUBSTANCE", though always there is something 
implied in these names when thus used that reaches be- 
yond any formal definition. The true Divinity can never. 
be completely dissected by conceptual analysis, and this 
is 80, not merely because of a failure to think clearly, 
but er for the reason that more is involved than can 
be comprehended by conceptual process alone. Analysis 
can accomplish a great deal, but it still remains limited 
by the fact that it is a functional modification of con- 


sciousness that is, in important respect, less than ie. | 
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sum-total of all consciousness. Whenever any indi- 
vidual comprehends anything through his analytic power, 
that which he comprehends stands on a lower level than 
himself. So the value of Divinity cannot be given to 
anything which a man can analyze, for the whole notion 
of Divinity implies gomething more comprehensive and 
| superior than the individual himself. Do I posseus and | 
command Life, Consciousness, Substance and Truth, or do 
they possess me? If they possess and fundamentally con- 
dition me, then they stand in the relation of the Div- 
“inity to me. As some men possess and command far more 
than others, it follows that the Divinities of some men 
are equalled or even transcended by other men. It is” | 
quite possible for man to.transcend his former Gods. 
So we are dealing here with a relative rather than an 
absolute status. | 
| It is an idea of the more evolved religious con- 
sciousness, as exemplified in the case of true Buddhism, 
that man can attain a position superior to that of his 
Gods. From this superior level he can even become a 
teacher of his former Gods. Thus we find the Gods pic- 
tured as attending the discourses of the great Buddha 
ana even of others who have attained comparable status. 


Of course, in such a case the man has become equal or 
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even superior to the Gods, and so they cease to bear 
the former relationship to hin. ‘Now, all of this gives 
to the conception of Divinity a meaning quite different 
from that common to our Western theology. The Gods 
have a relative, rather than an absolute character. 
But, on the other hand, their existence is much more 
than an arbitrary predication of a speculative construct. 
Their existence is known by direct realization and so 
rests upon solid grounds. 

fo call Life, Consciousness, Truth or Substance 
the Divinity implies that in these notions we are deal- 
ing with something a good deal more than mere abstrac- 
tions or hypotheses. In the true sense, that only may 
be called Divine with which man may realize the most 
- intimate relationship, that is, a really vital wolation= 
ship. This is not true of a merely abstract constxuc- 
tion. Of eoumeds tis notion of Divinity implies that 
the Divine is also sonething superior and more compre- 
hensive, so intimacy of relationship is a necessary but 
not sufficient condition. Now, we speak of life in 
general as a sort of abstraction but so long as it means 
only that to us it is not known as a Divinity. But if | 
one attained a state of conscious unity with universal 
Life he would know God. He would be in the Awakened or 
‘Enlightened state behind the scenes of - empiric activity. 
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This means being conscious in just precisely the zone 





which commonly is quite unconscious and this, in turn, _ 
implies that such an individual can will and direct 
subtle activities, where formerly he was merely 56tea 
upon. Simply enormous implications follow from this, 
for the individual who attains this state can, from a 
personal standpoint which is quite rational and gov- 
erned by law, produce effects which, from the perspec— 
tive of others who are more largely conditioned by un- 
conscious powers, seem to be actually magical or neeoe. 


ulous. Yet there is nothing more involved than the 


awakening of a latent human possibility and an activity _ 


which, on its own level, is completely rational and 
governed by its own laws. A change of perspective is 
equivalent to a magical transformation of the world. 
There is nothing here transcending the possibilities 

of philosophic understanding. 

| I hope that what I have said will supply a more 
intelligible and acceptable meaning to the idea of God- 
conseiousneas. To be directly conscious of Life as 

| such, of Consciousness in its unorganized purity, or 

of Substance as perdurable depth is to be conscious of © 
the Divinity and, possibly, even as the Divinity. There 
is no question here of setting up a relationship with 
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| an infinitely distant Being that stands apart from the — 
universe, a notion that would be quite absurd. It is 
all simply a matter of achieving a conscious relation-~ 
ship with one's own supporting roots, and one could 
even dispense with the language commonly seacelasea 
with religion, provided he did not depreciate the 
significance of the Rootes Often the awakened man can 
afford to be privately amused or saddened by many of 
the notions which many men view as sacred, though a 
compassionate consideration may cause him to veil his 
own feeling. For the feeling for the sacred is very 
important, even though it is oriented to inadequate 
and even inferior notions. 
Now, having said this much concerning what I 
mean when I refer to the Divinity, I trust that I 
shall not be misunderstood in subsequent use of the tems 
In the chapter on:Idealism I have already noted 
the fact that the state of consciousness wherein con- | 
sciousness is dissociated from the object and united 
only with the subject is only transitory. Almost im- 
mediately consciousness acquires a new kind of content. | 
But the new content is wholly of a sacred character and . 
is not the world as formerly known. What is meant by 


this is very easily misunderstood since it does not 
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mean or, at least, does not necessarily mean that the 
photographic image of the sensible world is altered. 
I shall try to make the distinction between the new 
and the old content clear. oo 

The transformation which I am describing has no 
effect upon the sensible form of the world as it ap- | 
pears. If one were an engineer when he passed through 
the transforming process and continued to function as 
an engineer, his methods of practical operation upon — 
objective nature would remain the same. There would 
be no reason for his dispensing with pragmatic con~-_ 
ceptions which had proven to be of practical value. | 
His superior insight might guide him to more effective 
conceptions and moneda, but still there is no reason 
to sepeet that these would be of radically different 


type as compared to those commonly used by engineers 


and scientists. The transformation affects the atti-_ 


tude toward the sensible world, rather than its apparent 
form. It is the reality-value which undergoes a radical 
alteration. I may illustrate this by a familiar experi- 
ence of the student of geometry. In the case of the 
more familiar Euclidian form of geometry we conceive 


of the various configurations as existing in a space 
; 
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which is unaffected by the presence or absence of 
material bodies. The straight or other lines will 
pass through the earth as little altered as when pass- 


ing through so-called empty space. The surveyor 


constantly makes use of this principle. But the 
employment of this conception by no means interferes 


with the power to perceive material bodies. Those 


bodies are merely irrelevant to the geometrician. 
For the sensible man they exist, but for the geometri- 


cian they are unreal and are in no wise a barrier to 


his thought. Here we find that the object as seen is 
one thing, while the object of thought is quite another. 


For the concrete man, in this case, we have a practical | 
separation of the functions of perception and concep- 
tion and, except for periods of special concentration, 


both functions are active simultaneously but essentially 


independently. 


In the foregoing case, we have a situation such 
that a problem of relative reality arises almost inevi- 
tably. Two individuals of equal intellectual ability 


may give to the geometric and sensible worlds diametri- 


cally opposite reality valuations. One may say that 


the sensible world is the more real while the other may 


say that it is the geometric world that has reality. 
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In both cases some form of the problem of appearance 
and reality arises and each predicates a reality—maya 
- contrast, though in the reverse senses. And this is_ 
a difference which cannot be resolved sith vy logical 
reasoning or by reference to empiric fact. For both 
individuals may resolve the specific geometric theorems 
equally effectively... And, further, a study of the 
genesis of the original geometric conceptions would 
not resolve the difference. Even though it is shown 
that geometric conceptions first arise in connection 
with an empiric problen, this does not imply that the 
seometric ibs Weaee. ones from the perceptual field. 
The empiric situation may be interpreted as simply an 
occasion which aroused into activity a latent geometric 
understanding. No, neither a reference to fact nor 
logical reasoning can eouorea tue difference between 
the two valuations. - The difference is one of funda- 
mental attitude and, hence, essentially religious. The 
one individual is more materialistic in his attitude, 
the sthew none spiritual, although the intellectual 
ability may be practically Soul But the significance 
of the objective world in the two cases is totally dif- 
‘ferent. The problem of adjustment takes quite diverse 


formse — 
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Now, in this instance, we have an illustration 
of the effect of the introceptive eee ee upon 
the world-view. iiie seq aeered content of conscious- 
ness affects radically the reality-valuation without 
altering the photographic image of the sensible world. 
The consequences eden follow are enormously important, 
though they are of such a subtle nature that they do 
‘not readily lend themselves to description. For in~ 
stance, one knows the universe to be the best possible 
world and everything is as it should be, despite all 
the seeming disharmony and barbarism. It is realized 
that the seeming out-of-joint world is an effect of in- © 
complete consciousness - the kind of puonucs one receives 
by the collaboration of perception and conception when 
the introceptive function is not awakened. The latter 
is like the reverse side of an embroidered cloth where 
the effect is chaotic and there are many loose threads. 
But on the other side we have a perfectly orderly de- 
sign. On the one side, it seems that mere chance ac- 
counts for the: pattern and that man lives in an alien 
world which has no inner sympathy with his purposes and 
yearnings, while the other side reveals a perfect order 
in complete sympathetic rapport with the deepest yearn- 


_ ings and aspirations of the human being. In the sacred 
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world one feels himself to be perfectly at home, and 


nothing is strange. There is no problem of melioration. 


‘There is no problem of making a better world, since 


that which is, is the best that possibly could be. 


The practical moral problem is completely trans- 


_ formed. it is no. longer oriented to meliorating condi- 


car. 


tions or making the world better, but to the awakening 
of a sleeping human consciousness. The transformed in- 
dividual may devote himself to this moral problem in 
the social body with all the energy of which he is 
capable. In this activity he may will to face the 
severest kind of hardship. His heart may be touched 
most profoundly with sympathy for human suffering. But 
his treatment is radically different from that of the 
meliorator. He knows that mere melioration, which is 
not united with an effort to awaken the introceptive 
function, is merely a movement down a blind alley. 


Indeed, there are even situations, such that, nieiVorstion 


will have a delaying effect upon the awakening process 


and, in this kind of situation, he would view the meli- 
oration as unwise and tending to delay the real resolu- 


tion of the problem of suffering. ‘To the all-too-human 


consciousness he may even appear to be cold, though 


actually his heart may be bleeding at the sight of what 
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he knows to be needless suffering. Indeed, the moral 
problem tends to become more vital than it ever was 


before,’ ‘but the way of resolution is totally transformed. 


The sacred universe is identical with Divinity 
and is’ exclusively Divine. There simply is nothing 
else. For one who has been captured by the view that 
“the Divinity is merely a grand sort of entity designed 
on the lines of the human being, the meaning of the 
Divine universe will be, almost inevitably, misunder- 
stood. There is very considerable testimony that some 
_ individuals have seen. appearances in the form of vast 
and grand human-like forms, but such are much less 
than what I mean by the Divinity. At present I am not 
| discussing the significance of such appearances, though 
there is evidence that beat do have enormous significance, 
at least in some cases. | I am referring, rather, to a | 
substrate underlying all forms whatsoever. Subtle ap- 
pearances of the above type may, indeed, enrobe an aspect 
of Divinity, but no less is such the case of every visible 
aspect of the universe. The Divinity is equally embodied 
ain a mountain-chain or in an ocean. The fact is that 
all kises appearances are simply symbols of a Reality 
which, in its own true ‘nature, is unseen, though it may 
‘be introceptively realized and thus known in the Gnostic 


sense - 
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Clearly what I mean _ Divinity is a somewhat 
that is quite impersonal. Yet, this somewhat can be 
directly realized by the function of introception and, 
when so realized, it is found to be much the most in- 
‘timate of all things. It is the fulfillment of all the | 
deep yearnings of the human heart and it illumines the 
mind with a Light which is far more brilliant than any 
light of the intellect either operating in its purity or 
in relation to experience. This combination of imperson- 
ality and intimacy poses a real difficulty to unawakened | 
consciousness, for we commonly associate the iutiwate 
with the personal. ‘But er idcaans that which is peveores 
is segregated into a sort of differentiated cell, so 
that between personalities there are always separating 
boundaries. Mostly what we find in other personalities 
is, at best, but a hidden aspect of ourselves. Between 
us and the other, there is a distance which is never 
-crossed until mutual identity is achieved by the realiza- 
tion of common roots. It is not difficult to see that 
we are actually much more intimately related to space 
than to any personality whatsoever, for space inter- 
penetrates our being at every point. So is it when one 
comes into conscious realization of the underlying 


Divinity; it interpenetrates our being with the same 
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completeness that space does our Hijsienk wand teatenion. 
But whereas objective space seems to us as something 
"quite cold, the hidden Divinity is warn. | 

To attain a direct realization of Substance, Life, 
Consciousness or Truth is a good deal more than solving — 
_ scientific problem. When one has solved a scientific 
‘problem he has mastered something of instrumental value, 

| he has achieved a means for facilitating some human pur- 
pose. But, clearly, this is much less than the ultimate 
fulfillment. of purpose and yearning. The growth of 
scientific knowledge is merely progress in a series 
where each last term leads on to a new problem with, 
apparently, no end. But the introceptive resiacation.” 
provides a terminal value. At one step the individual | 
has reached the scimination of the infinite series of 
relative consciousness. This gives to the realized value 
a unique significance. It is more than an instrumental 
‘knowledge and more than the temporary satisfying of one 
desire in an endless series of desires. Desire as a 
genus is fulfilled, and the knowledge realized is cul- 
minating. for this reason we are dealing with an order 
quite other than that of secular consciousness. Because ~ 
I can find no other language which will suggest its mean- 


ing I must call it the sacred order, and speak of the 
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content of this consciousness as Divine. Yet the common 
attitude toward religious values suggests features which 
Bg do not at all-‘intend. Thus we often associate religion 
with an attitude wherein discriminating thought is al- 
lowed to take a holiday. It is the zone where rational . 
men often allow themselves to take an irrational holiday 
and are permitted a kind of intellectual irresponsibility. 
‘This is not at all true of the Gussie realization, which 
requires the most serious application of the will and the 
exercise of the keenest discrimination. What I mean is 
suggested by a combination of the religious motif with 
' " geientific alertness and discrimination. Thus it is, in 
@ sense, neither religion nor solcnce as ordinarily under= 
stood, and yet combines features belonging to each. 
| For the individual who is both introceptively and 
perceptually awake the universe is cognized in two ways 
which May be more or less completely blended. As per- 
-ceived, the universe is known to be a drama which is not 
itself its own meaning, but as introceived it is known to 
be an effect of realities hidden to perception when func- 
tioning alone or in combination with thought. One sees 
the drama and yet is united with the consciousness of 
the director of the drama. He has an introceptive under- 
standing of underlying purpose even though his power of 


* conceptual interpretation may be highly deféctive. He 
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may even Know, and know that he Knows, without being 
able to conceive of what he inwardly Knows. For con- 
ception in these matters requires all the skill of a 
superior intellect, and it appears that skill of this 
sort ii by no means a condition of introceptive ewelen= | 
ing. Hence we do have many inadequate interpretative 
statements from those who have attained some degree of » 
this awakening. Perhaps, more often than not, the | 
Mystic does not possess the best conceptual understand- 
ing of his own insight, and I believe that this is one. 
of the main reasons why genuine mystical consciousness 
is so generally depreciated by scientific and philosophic- 
al minds. Yet rational man should make allowances for 
this and not condemn a content because of inadequate 
presentation. | 

The substantial substrate behind the perceptually 
apparent world is the Soul of the Universe. Through the 
introceptive union with this Soul it is possible to es- 
‘tablish an inner communion with all things. Through 
man's own participation in that Soul, he partakes of 
the soul of 0A evewtures and things; he finds a hee 
of consciousness underlying all objects. So he finds 
that the universe is, in reality, neither dead nor blind. 
And so it results, that for him who has attained intro- 


ceptive realization a mystical communion is, or may be, 
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established with all objects. They are no longer 
merely lifeless values which may be substituted for 
x in general propositions. They are rather parts of 
a universal brotherhood, which is by no means ex- 


clusively confined to human beings. 
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PART IV 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CRITIQUE OF MYSTICISM 


Chapter I 
Tudguenta of. Meaning and Existence 


When we consider any conception,our way of view- 
ing the conception may be oriented to one or the other of 
two attitudes, or to a combination of these. - We may think 
of the conception as an existence in time and thus having 
a history, possessing an externally observable constitu- 
tion and standing in discernible relationships with other 
conceptions, and all of this may be done without an inner 
understanding of the significance of the conception. - But 
we may also think of the conception in the sense of its 
meaning or value and from this standpoint it may be viewed 
quite out of relation to its history and various external 
relationships. Thus, for example, if the object of in- 

, terest was some important theorem in mathematics we might 
be, on the one hand especially intenseted in its historic 
| development, the psychological processes which led to its 
discovery and the part which it played in its impact upon 
the social body. Conceivably, the historian or the psy- 
chologist might proceed with a reasonably comprehensive 
-and competent investigation of these circumstances without 


being able to understand the theorem itself. The theoren 
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would be simply @ non-understood somewhat which had had 
such and such a history and influence upon life in general, 
and possessed of more or less determinant psychological 
antecedents. But, in contrast to all this and, indeed, 
with a ignorance of all these facts, the student 
of the theorem might be interested exclusively with re- 
spect te its inner content, its logical development and 


its relationship to other parts of mathematical theory. 


For this purpose, it would be a matter of no moment 


whether the theorem had a human history or had been pre- 


cipitated “out of the blue", as it were, and was somehow 





there before consciousness. Indeed, most of the math- 
ematician's interest i pure mathematics is of this lat- 
ter sort. | 

These two ways of thinking of a seubention are 
nbaegnted in logic and supply judgments of two different 
orders. The first kind of judgments may be called a 
"sudgment of existence" and the second a "judgment of 
significance or value". The former is a determination 
that a seneanet is, and traces its observable history 
end relations, while the latter is a determination of 
what a somewhat is, thus giving its inner meaning. We 
might say, the first deals with considerations of fact, 


while the second is concerned with Truth value. However, 





in saying this I acknowledge that I am forming an evalu- 
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_ation judgment as to the relations of the two types of 
judgment. Other philosophic orientations exist that 
would not support this judgment, but as we must all as- 
sume , consciously or unconsciously, some philosophic 
orientation in the approach to the subject-matter under 
consideration, I conceive it to be better to be frank 
about the matter at the beginning, rather than to hide — 
oneself under the appearance of a false omniscience. 
As William James has clearly stated in his first chapter 
of "The Varieties of Religious Experience", the one type 
of judgment does not lead immediately to the other, at 
least in Bo far as our relative experience goes. Thus, 
any judgment as to how the one type of judgment is re- 
lated to the other is, itself, a judgment of value, in- 
volving subjective factors, and is not an objective 
determination of fact. | | | 

It appears to me that the relationship between 
judgments of existence and judgments of significance is 
not a uniform one for. all possible kinds of objects which 
‘s come under consideration. Thus , if the object is of 
that sort which Spengler has called "physiognomic" or 
“npolitical", it may well be that the existential judgment 
is, in high degree, determinant with respect to the judg- 
ment of significance. for, in this domain, a difference 


in history clearly effects a difference in meaning. But 
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in the domain of the "systematic", in Spengler's sense, 
the existential and. meaningful Judgments may be nearly, 

| and possibly wholly, independent. Certainly, the in- 
dependence is very clear in an instance such as that of 
the mathematical theorem. For the truth-value of the 
theorem has nothing whatsoever to do with the background 
of its discovery. Whether the-psycho-physical condition 
of the discoverer was jad aed pathological or normal has 
not the slightest Peano with respect to the soundness 
or ene of the theorem. 

The great discoveries and creative developments, 
which so largely differentiate the life of man from that 
of the animals, are usually the work of genius. But the 
study of geniuses, as psycho-physical existences, has 
demonstrated that, in this sense, genius, as a whole, 
stands closer to the pathologic types who occupy asylums, 
than it does to the ordinary normal man. Thus, from the 
standpoint of the valuation which views organic adjust— 
ment to environment and fitness to survive in the biologic 
sense as the adequate measure of the worth of a man, the 
genius would be judged in the same way as the ordinary 
psychotic.: In this sense, genius is a weakness and li- 
ability which might better be exposed to death in child- 


hood, as was the custom of the Spartans. But, from the 
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standpoint of the valuation of one who sees the contribu- 
tion of genius as affording the highest of all values for 
individual and social consciousness, it might well appear 
that Piecorth of the psycho-physical normalcy of the 
 philistine is very much in doubt. | 
| The issue we face here is, whether, on the one hand, 
we shall take our stand with or near those who give ex- 
clusive approval to survival and adjustment value of a 
psycho-physical organism, or, on the other, shall we stand 
with those who give sretue ive or primary value to the mean- 
ingful offering for consciousness. Not all men agree, or 
can be brought to agree, as to which point of view to 
adopt. Some, in essential agreement with the former German 
National Socialists, will take the stand that fitness for 
psycho-physical survival is all important, while the con- 
tribution of genius is to be tolerated only in so far as 
-it contributes to biological survival. Others, in essential 
agreement with the philosophical mystic and the pure math- 
ematician, will affirm that enrichment of consciousness is 
all-important; and bio-physical existence is of worth, only 
in an aBS eee sense. ‘Unequivocally, I take my stand 
with. the ‘latter group and affirm, categorically, its super- 
lority: since. there is no logical way to prove that super-. 
iority to the gatderaction of all men. I would not deny 

to those wih the bio-physical orientation the right to go 


to perdition by their own route. 
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The psycho-biological study of eenius hes not 
generally led to a depreciation of the contribution of 
genius a6. 6 result of the general finding of 4 Abnoemal. 
psycho-physiological make-up in the constitution of genius. 
~The worth of genius to the sciences and arts is a too 

well attested fact to permit a serious consideration of 
such a ere In fact, the psychological and bio- | 
logical sciences owe their extence far too much to the 
achievements of genius for ‘such a judgment to be a safe 
weapon. . sek in, =" would prove to be a boomerang, since, 
Lt the soundness of the: contribution of genius is con- 
ditional upon the soundness of psycho-biological constitu- 
tion of the genius himself, then many of the conceptions 
fundamental to biology and psychology would be vulnerable 
‘before such a criticism. Hence, the psycho-biological 
judgment would be self-destroying. So, on the whole, this 
kind of study has not led to a confusion of existential 
and meaningful judgments. But in one particular field 
this discrimination has not been consistently naintained. 
That is the field of religious genius. Here, in instance 
after instance, the psycho-physical facts in the lives of 
religious genius have been employed to evaluate the con- 
scious value produced by the genius, and Gruen ene in the | 


| direction of depreciation of that value. 
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Both consistency and integrity are violated int 
arbitrarily: treating. religious and other genius by divergent 
canons of interpretation. This arbitrary discrimination 
an treatment is. not a. manifestation of an impersonal 
scientific Se) tae It reflects, rather, the personal | 
prejudice of ‘the investigators and is less than ethical, 
to say the least. It is simply a manifestation of wishful 
thinking in an anti-religious direction. 

Psycho-biological investigation has been extended 
beyond the special study of genius. It is assumed, with 
considerable justification, that all states of conscious- 
ness, with whatsoever content and of whatever value, are _ 
associated with psycho-physical states or modification of 
function. Hence, it a poGara: a correlation may be estab- 
lished between conscious attitudes and contents, on the 
one hand, and the psycho-physical states and modification 
of function. There is substantial evidence to support 
this view as a general principle, and chore is no logical 
reason to suppose that it is not universally true with 
_ respect to all embodied consciousness. But the establish- 
ing of the fact of such a correlation is by no means 
equivalent to a determination of the nature of the cor- 
Henation. “mnie the relationship might be one of paral- 
 lelism or of causal connection, and if the relationship 


is causal, there are then three possibilities of inter- 
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pretation. The causal Sediiel ee aide be bislonieel or it 
may be psychical or, finally, it may be an interacting | 
combination of these two. Further, the question arises, 
Ts the causal connection essential and constitutive, or 
is it cues a catalytic agent? It is no simple matter to. 
answer these questions satisfactorily sO. that objective 
determinations become decisive. On the whole, it appears — 
that personal predilection or, possibly, insight determines 
the manner in which the correlation is viewed. | 
Now, in so far as the psycho-biological approach 

has been employed in the study of mystical states of con=- 

sciousness, whether or not the subjects of study were | 
| geniuses, there has been a strong tendency to interpret 
nystical content from the perspective of observed psy- 
chical and physiological states and modifications. There 
is a quite considerable tendency to view the psychical 
and physiological as causally determinant, and largely 

the doctrine of organic evolution is assumed as a valid 
interpretative principle. As shown in the first chapter 
of the present work, there is much in this that is simply 
assumption and, therefore, much less than proven fact. 
One is not less scientific because he does not accept 
these assumptions, provided he can proceed fron another 
ere with topeeal suneteceney and does not affirm a. 


position incompatible with determinant facts 


gee 


In the present “psychological critique of mystical 
 gtates of consciousness I shall assume aS a working 
principle the primacy of conseious-content to psycho- 


| biological state and function. This is equivalent to 


: affirming that significance is primary and determinant, 


while fact, in the sense of objective. determination, is 
derivative and secondary. Applying this principle in 

the case of mathematical production, we would start with 
the theorem, and its directly known value, and from that . 
‘perspective, interpret the psychical and biological facts 
‘that are observed in the study of the productive mathe 
matician. This I conceive to be a much more significant | 
approach than the reverse. For we are much more certain © 
about the theorem ‘than we are relative to the psychical 
and biological, facts. If there ‘is ‘room to doubt mathe- 
matical assurance, there is. certainly much vaster reason | 
for doubting ‘the: ‘enpi ric determination of fact. ae 
EB: would ASSUME 5": as 4, starting point, the mathematical 
understanding of ‘the best developed mathematical genius, 
and would determine such genius by the general eoneansun. 
of mathematicians, and not of. psychologists and biologists. 
: I believe. the foregoing principle of selection is 
“generally recognized in the professional world as the only 
valia one for the valuation of special talent. ag simply - 
. propose to apply this principle consistently in the field 


of religious nysticiem. 


cae! 


| This is trenkly an approach to ae subsect: fron | 
the perspective of the greatest and most perfect mani ~ 
| festations of the mystical consciousness. It, therefore, | 
is-a radical divergence from the approach of both 
James H, Leuba and William James who explicitly start 
with inferior manifestations 5. though arriving at divergent 
* eateinetonn:. it also varies from the approach of Dr. Carl G. 
Jung, put not SO radically. There will be many points 
in respect to which I shall stand in agreement with the . 
conclusions of both William James and Dr. Jung, though 
my conclusions and treatment will Savers: fundamentally 
from that of James H. Leuba. | | 

| As a case of a rather extreme ‘desinnae from the 
standpoint taken here, I shall have occasion to give 

special attention to the thesis of James H. Leuba as | 
_ developed in his "The Psychology of Religious Mysticism". 
In this work Leuba claims to find the root-sources of > 
mystical states of consciousness in the practices of a 
barbaric peoples, this being based upon the assumption 
that these barbaric peoples are true primitives. I be= 
‘eve this assumption to be in error, and conceive the 
truth to be that these peoples. are degenerates, rather 
then primitives, and, accordingly, the seemingly mystical 
practices of such are degraded end-terms and counterfeits | 
of the real practices, rather than the root sources. The 


chaielaatccaui of this enepetes i ewe outlined briefly 
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- ff | | | | 
in the first chapter of the first part of this work. 2 
do not believe that an adequate understanding of a true | 
and sound coin can ever be. achieved through the perspective 
_ afforded through the study of counterfeits. The base 

metal of the counterfeit may well contaminate the under— 
prsndee 56 met the power to recognize the essence of. 

the true coin is lost. This contamination very clearly 


colors Leuba'ts work. 





Footnote to Chapter I | 


Tan inatenee aie attended: an the-ease: 6 the Reietiwi ey 
Theory of Hinstein., An aspect of that Theory leads to. 
the formula, E = mc* where E represents energy, m is 
mass and c¢ the velocity of light in centimeters. This . 
formula led to the development of the atomic and hydrogen | 
bombs. The impact of these upon history and the mass- 
psychology of the world is an all too painful present 
fact. The historian and psychologist is, no doubt, 
abundantly aware of all this and, yet, this by no means 
implies that they have a competent understanding of the -* 
inner content of the Special and General Theories of 
Relativity, of the complex conception of simultaneity 
with respect to bodies in different velocities with 
respect to each other, of the increase of mass toward 

. infinity as velocity approaches the speed of light or 

of the properties of a non-Kuclidian geometry. 
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cnrist, Buddha and Shankara | 
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In the _ ee ree block, to 


which most of us of the West belong, it is not difficult 


to pick three mystical geniuses to which general and 


competent consensus of opinion would grant the status 


of primacy. These three are Christ, Buddha and Shankara. 


Christendom would obviously accord such a status to 
Christ, and with this judgment Christian mysticism 


agrees. The same status is granted Buddha in the vast 


Buddhist community and, also, by a number of Western 


scholars and aspirants. Shankara is granted a com- 


parable position in the Brahmanical community and, 


especially, by those who follow the Advaita Vedanta. 

I know of no evidence which would support any claim 

of superior mystical profundity on the part of any 
generally known Sage of the non-Aryan ste i Of the 
non-Aryans, I know of but one of comparable stature, 
ise., Lao-tzu, but we do not know him well enough, nor 
is his meaning clear enough to our non-Mongolian minds, 


for Him to serve our present purposes satisfactorily. 


The question as to whether these three great 


religious geniuses and leaders are actually instances 


of mystical realization is not one, as I think, Siem 
teptity to delay us for long. None the less, for the 
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purpose of clarity, I shall briefly outline the-enound 
for classifying Them as mystically awakened Men. For 

this purpose it will be necessary to define just what 

is meant by "mystical consciousness", etc. 

The words "mystic" and "mysticisn" have both a 
wider and narrower definition. There is, in addition, 
a loose usage in which "mystical" is understood as mean- 
ing a reproach thrown "at any opinion which we regard as 
vague and vast and sentimental, and without a base in either 
facts or logic". (Vv. of R.E. p- 380) But this usage is 
of no use to nerena is, in addition, quite incompetent. 
The word as employed here has a much more definite refer- 
ence. I shall give several definitions derived from | 
standard sources. (a) The Century Dictionary gives the 
following: “Mystic" means "hidden from or obscure to 
human knowledge or comprehension} pertaining to what is | 
obscure or sar tani era aon mysterious; dark; obscure} 
"specifically, expressing a sense comprehensible only to 
.a higher grade of intelligence or to those specifically 
“anitiatea". "Mysticism" means, (1) "Any node of thought, 
or phase of intellectual or religious life, in which re- 
Lliance 2 placed upon a spiritual illumination believed 
to epanncens the ordinary powers of the understanding", 
and (2), "Specifically, a form of religious belief which 

is founded upon spiritual | experience, not discriminated 


or tested and syatenatised in thought." (b) The Dictionary 


ae 


of Philosophy and Psychology gives as the preferred mean— 
ing: "Those forms of speculative and religious thought 
which profess to attain an amedtate cpprsienston of the 
divine aupelice or the ultimate ground of existence." 
This source notes, but does not pscomnena: a usage which .. 
defines "Mysticism" as "any philosophy which does not 
limit itself to the world of ‘the visible' and ‘our 
logical mensurative faculty'"™. It is further ae ted that 
several mystics or dvatdeally oriented thinkers insist 
upon a special organ, faculty or mode of apprehension, 
other than the senses and ai aouna ive intellective, as 
the means of nystical apprehension or realization. Thus 
we have the "scintilla" or "spark" of Bonaventura, the 
"Funklein" or "spark" of Eckhart, the "intellectual in- 
tuition" of Schelling and the similar requirement of 
' Schopenhauer. (c) Leuba in his "Psychology of. Religious | 
| Mysticism" defines mysticism, for the purposes he has in 
hand, as “any experience taken by the experiencer to be 
a contact (not through the senses, but "immediate", "in- 
tuitive") or union of the self with a larger-than-self, 
be it called World-spirit, God, the Absolute, or other- 
wise." (a) James in "The Varieties of Religious Experience" 
| defines mystical experience by four marks, two of which 
we essential and sufficient, while the ore two are 


generally present. The two essential and sufficient marks 
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are (1) “ineffability" as marking the quality of the state 
of consciousness immediately experienced by the mystic, 
and (2) “noetic quality" of a sort "unplumbed by the dis- 
cursive intellect". The gasondesy marks, not necessary but 
usually present are (1) transiency of the state of mystical 
experience, and (2) passivity of the individually directed 
will or activity in the ew of a superior power which 
takes over. _ 

In India the word "Yora" carries the meaning of 

* our er practice” and "mystical realization". 

_. Deussen in his "The System of the Vedanta" defines Yoga 
as inpaperation' Cox union with the world's spirit), 
but the term is also used to designate the realized 
state of union itself. In India also the actuality 
ofa ayetieal organ, faculty or mode of apprehension is 
affirmed. Thus "Samadhi" and "Dhyana" both refer to a 
 "eoncentration" or "meditation" as a process other than 
- gensual reception or intellective activity which leads 
to realization of the "Supreme Soul" on as with the 
Buddhists, "the Prajna Paramita",. or Transcendental 
Wisdom. Specifically the term "Samadhindriya" means 
the organ of ecstatic meditation. 

One who is familiar with the mystical state of 
consciousness as a type, ones through objective study 


or, especially, through direct acquaintance with the 
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state itself, will recognize these definitions as all 
substantially correct with respect to either some phase 

of the state, or to the thought oriented to such | a state. 
However, the definitions are manifestly not identical. 

In fact, a careful study of them reveals definition from 

| three points of view, as follows: (a) The religious | 
Calso possibly the metaphysical). Mystical realization | 
or Yoga, conceived as "union" with the “World-Spirit”, 

the "Void", the "Absolute", the "Divinity", the "Supreme | 
Self", or any supernal Largeness that is to the personal 
self as the Infinite is to the finite,involves the very 
essence of the religious spirit. This is definition by’ 

a conceptual reflection of the immediate value which the 
state has for the mystic himself. ~(b) The epistemological. 
In this case, the definition is by means of the instrument- 
: ality whereby the mystical consciousness is attained, not 
in the sense of a practice, but in that of an organ, 
faculty or node of apprehension other than those of the. 
senses and of intellectual functioning. Definition from 
this angle emphasizes the noetic quale of the mystical 
state. The consciousnezs is conceived as possessing an 
“immediate, but non-sensuous, noetic value, which may serve 
as the fountainhead of philosophic systems. Mystical | 
states that are mainly as wholly states of feeling are 
not adequately comprehended by this definition. (c) The 
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psychological. ‘The definitions of Leuba and James fall 
primarily in this category. In this case, the state is 
approached primarily as an’ "experience", and hence ene 
thing which may occur in the lives of empiric men as they 
live in time. This is not definition of the state from 
the perspective of the realized content nor from that 

of an awakened way of consciousness. It is rather 
mysticism as viewed from the outside, ee as it can 

be observed by a consciousness which has no immediate 
acquaintance with the state. This is the objective view, 
put is not restricted to the extreme objectivity of the 
bohavicunistis psychologist. It includes introspective 
‘observation, but not the introceptive insight which is 

Wil eg alee for the study of,” what we —— call, the meta— 
paychology of the peceeses” 

| | The ordinary psychological sporonel - excluding 
netapsychology - is largely dependent ‘upon the auto- 
biographical’ material of actual mystics that have in- 
eluded more or less introspective material. Unfortunately, 
the Orientals dave supplied us with almost none of this 
type of material. Tiere are elaborate rules governing 

| paste: metapsychological descriptions of the processes 
and interpretations in the abstract of the resultant, but- 
almost no report in objective terms of what happened in 


the experience of an individual. Material of this sort 
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from Western mystics is also restricted, and, in the few 
cases where it is fairly eupite. we do not have the most 
necene development of the consciousness. | 
The immediate purpose in developing an ageauate 
definition of nystical states of consciousness is that 
of justifying the selection of Christ, Buddha and Shankara 
as the outstanding exemplars of such states. But, in 
as much as we do not seem to have any introspective 
material from any of these Men, satisfactory . identifica- 
tion of these Men as mystics from the standpoint of 
Western psychology is not easy. Especially is this true 
from the standpoint of the test to which Leuba seems to: 
attach chief importance. I refer to the test of the 
ecstatic trance. | | 
| So far as I know, there is no clear evidence that 
either Christ or Buddha entered into the full trance state. 
The references in the Gospels to Christ! s going into the 
wilderness to pray for protracted intervals almost cer- 
tainly means periods of meditation rather than prayer in 
the common sense. But meditation can lead to Samadhi 
without black-out trance. The Buddhist Sutras do distinctly — 
speak of the Master as being at times in states of deep > 
Samadhi, particularly at the time of the initial Transforma- 
tion. But, again, Samadhi does not necessarily imply 
black-out trance ; ae: ‘judging by the record as given in 


the Sutras, ‘Buddha regarded trance as unnecessary and did * 
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not recommend it, though not repudiating it. Bone in- 
cidents in the biographical account of Shankara's life 
do imply full trance, but in these cases it appears to 
have been a deliberate transference of consciousness for 
a specific purpose, rather than for the attainment of 
spiritual insight. Since Patanjali was Shankara's Guru, 
it is not unlikely that the early Recognitions of Shankara 
might have involved trance states. But it is known that 
in his own teachings Shankara did not recommend the methods 
of Patanjali, but vathes a technique of exceptionally keen 
intellectual discrimination. | 

We are faced here with a problem of major importance. 
_ Are, trance , states, of ‘greater or less degree, essential to 
the Yogic and Mystical Awakenings, even of the highest. 
order? | Leuba seems to regard this test as decisive as he 
develops Rae case throughout his: ‘book, though this criterion 
ig no ‘part of his definition. He starts with drug- 
intoxication and colors the whole subject with that 
perspective. I believe him to be guilty of gross mnis- 
representation here. I appreciate the methodological 
convenience of the test, since a trance state can be 
“objectively determined, but such procedure is equivalent 
to sacrificing substance to method. _ It is not exactly a 
case of throwing out the baby with the bath but, rather, 
throwing out the baby and keeping the bath. I am well 


aware that some Yogic techniques do develop trance of - 
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extreme degree, but these techniques fall under the 
general group known as Kundala Yoga. I have found no 
evidence that Yoga-practice of the type known either 

as Jnanayoga or Dusene coca necessarily implies trance, _ 
and it is just this latter form of Yoga which, it is 

said, can reach to the highest Samadhi. Finally, ny 

own experience is a clear confirmation of the view that 
plack-out trance is not necessary, at least as far as 

my consciousness reached. Now, how does that state 

which I realized appear in the light of the above defini- 
tions? First, take the four marks listed by William James. 
(1) The immediate content of the state was ineffable. 

(2) It had most positive noetic value. (3) The periods 

of penetration were temporary. Cinticed:. I found it 

: pecessary to restrict the period because the state does 
impose a subtle strain upon the nervous organisn. ) 

(4) There is a flow of consciousness that is autonomous, 
and even when in the personal sense I initiated a thought, 
it developed of itself without intellectual labor. Second, 
judging bythe Leuba test, Pearly the consciousness 
involved union of self-identity with an Other which was 
larger than the personel eee: though in the first in- 
stance It was a Transcendent Self, and later transcended 


all selfhood and all being. Third, by the more philos- 
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ophical standard of definition, I believe that what has 
been written in the three earlier parts of this work 
clearly places the speculative treatment within the 
class of nystical conception. Further, I know that. 

the most profound state, if formulated strictly, rather 
than symbolically, can only be represented by absolute 
negation of every possible conception. I eonteas. if 

I had in former years someaerose such a definition or 
description of a state, it would have seemed to me to be 
simply unconsciousness, for that would have been the 
only thing I. could have imagined as satisfying the 

. saat eee However, I know it is very highly con- 
“scious and. the difficulty lies in the limitations of 
concep tust sa eh ake In any Cares the state goes 

far beyond one in which subtle appearances of batues 
would have been imagined to be substantial realities. 
Yet, through all this, objective avareness of the sensible 
environment remained unbroken and relative thinking 
continued, either ina subdued form, or even as a patna 


intensive activity. t know the state. is possible in 


. the presence of other persons, and even on the lecture 


platform, and can be analyzed and discoursed upon to 
those who are present, and without breaking the state 
if care is used. There is in this, however, a dissociation - 


in consciousness so that two and even three parts are 
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recognizable. Discrimination must be employed to — 
the two’ or three phases isolated. This, I think, ac- 
complishes; the essential office of the trance. Further, 
consciously self-directed bodily motion is possible: | 
But the dynamis in the motor sensory and intellectual 
fields is, generally, definitely reduced. However, Li 
do not find that the energic reduction in the sensory 
field is greater than that involved in any heavy in- 
tellectual abstraction, as is required in mathematical 
thinking, for instance. It is not a state favorable 
for close objective observation, for this requires 
concentration in the sensory field. But the objective 
sensible images, as seen, do not seen to be less clear 
than in the normal state. They are, however, quite 
empty in the sense of having no relevance whatsoever. 
They are seen clearly as a definitely defined mirage 
is seen clearly, but they have as little reality as a 
mirage that is known to be a mirage. Thus, there is a 
subtle sense in which the objective world is destroyed, 
but not as a perceptible sensible facts. 

In the light of all the foregoing, I am forced to 
‘be positive in saying that Leuba's trance test is not 
necessary. Later I shall analyze its sufficiency. Here — 
I shall anticipate my conclusion by saying that IL believe 


that I can show that it is not sufficient, since trance 
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consciousness may include many states that are not 
truly to be classed as mystical, except in a loose 
sense. | | 

Without more ado I shall abandon the tests of 
Western objective psychology for justifying the in- 
clusion of Christ, Buddha and Shankara among the 
mystics. I shall judge Their mystical status by Their 
lives and teachings. | | 

A. Mystical signs in the life and teachings 
of the Christ. | 

In considering the life of the vhrist as. repre- 
sented in the records that have come down to us, I shall 
disregard entirely the miraculous powers He is said to 
have. pOsseasec and manifested, since it is not my in- 
| tention to deal with tne sensible theurgic Side of 
abel at all. We do not have any way of dealing with 
the ocree™ of HROULEY which is scientifically adequate. 
For the fost part we can only accept or reject theurgic 
claims or reports blindly, and that is not at all satis- 
factory. Further, I am convinced that the mystical state 
can be vindicated entirely apart from any consideration 
of sensible powers. Finally, I do not consider myself 
competent on this question, at Least in so far as theurgy 
is concerned with phenomenal effects. In any case, I do 


not consider that the record of sensible miracles either 
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adds to or detracts from the stature of the Christ. The 
non-sensible pe eae ut are, however, quite a dif- 
ferent matter. They are important. Magical effects 
which produce moral and. spiritual revolutions in the 
entourage are of the highest importance. This is one 
of the major > mystical signs, and in the case of the | 
“Christ they are particularly outstanding. There is no 
question but that innumerable human beings in the past 
1900 years have become changed as to the center of their 
‘motivation and valuation as a result of the influence of 
the Christ. And this has been brought about in a way 
that is much more magical than intellectual. On the 
whole, the change has been in a direction of greater 
selflessness of attitude, together with a shift from 
worldly to other-worldly anion cation: As this is 
definitely in the direction of the norm of the inner 
state of mystical realization, we have indirect evidence 
of the mystical character of the Christly consciousness. 
This is simply a massive instance of the “leavening" or 
"inducing" power of the mystical consciousness. - It is 
highly contagious. | 

"Enhancement of moral energy in the character of 
the followera is further evidence of prime importance. 


The strength of character with which the Christians 
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faced their centuries of persecution is a major miracle 
in itself - one, in fact, that is a good deal more sig- 
nificant than the-Paeding of the 5000. As contrasted 
with what we might call the counterfeit or "mystoid" 
states, such as those induced by drugs, true mystical 
consciousness leads to increased power of self-determined 
will - a will that is all the stronger because it does 
not have an egoistic centering. | 

One who reads the record of the life and teach- 
ings of the Christ objectively, and then proceeds to 
integrate the whole about a single idea which shall 
reflect the primary significance of that whole, finds 
that it consists almost wholly of an ethical teaching 
and a personal exemplification of that teaching. One 
does not find philosophical interpretation nor psychological 
analysis, though there - an implied philosophy and an 
implied psychology. Christ did not teach the doctrine 
of the absolute primacy of ethics, as such, but, rather, 
a specific kind of. conduct and moral orientation, which 
He exemplified in His own lite in extraordinary degree. 


It is the kind of ional ty inculcated and exemplified 





that. is. significant | for ‘our purposes. There have been 
various types of moral orientation promulgated by men, 


and there have been innumerable individuals and groups 
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who have organized their lives around one or another of 
these systems quite heroically. The exemplars of Christic 
and Buddhistic morality have no monopoly of moral heroism. 
The history of the world has afforded us a number of 


examples of professional soldiers who have Hbosoueniy be= 
lieved in the militarist' gs moral code and made their 
ee, to conform with it as caoxousnas as has any Christian © 
co nitvashy 
or Buddhist saint in his sommeer nidral-orientation. The 
thorough-going militarist is not without a code, but his 


code is diametrically opposed to that of the Christs and 


- Buddhas. Indeed, morale may mean as much to the militarist 


as it does to the saint, but it is a radically opposed | 
kind of morale. A quite aifferent philosophy is implied. 
So, for us, it is the Kind-of etnies taught and practiced 
by the Christ which is significant, rather than that 
ethics, as such, was given prime Suipopeanees 
The Christic ethics centers around four inter- 
connected principles or foci that are of the highest 
significance. These we shall consider in sequence. 

1. First of all the Christic morale is cen- 


tered around primary consideration for otherness and is, 
therefore, radically anti-egoistic. In this respect it 
is in complete accord with Buddhi stic morality which is 
explicitly and emphatically anti-egoistic. Self- 
depreciation is implied in the concern for the good of 


others that shall at least equal one's concern for his 
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own good. This exaltation of otherness has two phases, 
Ca) the primary self-giving to the God or Transcendental 
Principle, and (b) the valuation and regard for the 
neighbor that shall be not less than the valuation and 
regard for one's self. : 

2. The Christic morality implies a denial of 
the will-to-live, or of the desire for sentient existence. . 
There must be no thought for the morrow; no provision 
for one's own euebenence or self-protection; no thought 
: or action motivated by prudential considerations. This 

is mystically equivalent to a will-to-die, and, again, 

is identical with the Buddhistic motivation. Life is 
“to be lived so > long as the automatic dynamis supports 
it and external circumstance permits it, but there must 
be no egoistic clinging to life or striving to maintain 
it. There is no teaching that life should be hated and, 
hence, destroyed, but, on the contrary, all manifesta- 
tions of it outside of one 's self are to be carefully | 
cherished. The total attitude is one of compassionate 
indifference. That which emer is to be accepted, but 
with loving compassion, not with cold Stoicisms. a 

One who succeeds in living this ‘kind of life 
reasonably well will find that it is full of rich con- 
pensations. He will. pecoue: sens ery defenseless and 
harmless, but actually mare secure “than ever before aaa 
a particularly potent force with respect to his milieu. 


He will feel more seuure with the doors of his house un—- 
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locked than when they are locked. He will feel more. 
secure without weapons than when armed. “He will feel j 
more secure and be more certainly provided for when he — 
is unconcerned about money, than when he concentrates | 
upon the securing of it. ‘He accepts what comes and 
will be surprised to find that, while some painful ex- 
- periences do come, yet, on the whole, he lives more 
happily and more comfortably than ever before. He will 
feel relieved of a great load. He will also find that — 
he wields a deeper influence upon those who come near 
to him than do any of the men of great worldly power. 
We have in all this the very essence of the mystic | | 
morality. There is, in addition, another effect which 
is of the greatest social importance, particularly in a 
) war-torn world. The exemplar of the Christic morality 
will find that fear dies in him, and with the death of 
fear the major cause of cruelty is destroyed. The 


| primary cause of the cruelty of our present dark age is. 
really fear. The hurting of the feared object has the 
psychological significance of wielding power over that 
which is feared. But as the real cause of fear does not 


lie in any object but in the inner psyche, the wielding 
of power over the object never brings the security BQuens 
There are always new objects on which to project the fear, 
and thus always something to be fought and to be treated 


cruelly. Proceeding in this direction there is no peace 
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anywhere , ba oniy periods in which it is no longer 
possible to fight - for a season. But he who has re- 
nouheed 4ihe clinging to life has destroyed fear ae te 
source, and then there is nothing outside to be feared. 
3e The third principle of Christic morality 
is orientation to other-worldliness.. Christ often said, 
"My Kingdom is not of this world." The nerat practice 
which is equivalent to a denial of the will-to-live in 
the objective world, implies, in positive terms, a will 
to live another life in another words Properly under 
stood, Christ's attitude toward this world is just as 
pessimistic as was that of Buddha, though the latter was 
more explicit. Fundamentally, Christ taught an ascetic 
attitude toward objective life, but not active self- 
flagellation. The true discipline is moral, and not 
bodily torture. Detachment toward the objective is the. 
real key, and detachment is the essence of asceticism. 
True asceticism is much less painful than joyous. Bodily 
geve-toreure erew out of literalistic materialisn. 

4, The doctrine of other-worldliness implies 
the possibility and need for the second-birth. Jesus 
 gaid, "Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God." As the doctrine of the second-birth | 
is of first importance ~ revealing the mystical character. 


of the Christ's, teaching, I quote the whole of the relevant 
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Spaeeees, “Wien 4s ebors words aroused ix Nicodemus* 
mind only a literal meaning, the Master said: "Verily, 
verily, to say unto thee, Except a man be born of water 
and ‘of Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not 
that I said unto thee, Ye must be born again. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearsst the 
sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it cometh, and ; 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit." (St. Jonn, IIT: 5-8) The Christic morality 
is negative with respect to life as Wena wean? but 
this is so in order that the dynamis may be given another 
polarization or direction. The positive meaning of the 
morality is found in its effect of directing the vital 
dynanis toward anew birth. The real meaning of all of 
Christ's teaching lies in the idea of the second birth. 
Melioration in the sbgective life is only incidental. 
In fact, some of the words of the Master are more than a 
little severe as they express His attitude toward the 
purely objective field, as when He said, "Let the dead 
bury their dead"; and again, "If any man come to me, 
and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, ana brethren, and eietens: yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple." (Luke = 14:26) 


Christ's moral teaching is not pragmatic, put mBCOmDRO- 
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misingly other-worldly. And in this there is revealed 
in the clearest possible terms the mystical motif, for 
genuine mysticism is always uncompromising with respect 
to fundamentals. It does not work out diplomatic deals. 
It cuts sharply like pure eit. One must choose mammon 
or God; he cannot cling to both at the same time. He is 
either for or against; there is no neutral point between. 
The compromisers are the luke-warm, and Christ clearly 
preferred the cold ones to such. 

In the above quotation from the discourse held 
with Nicodemus there are two statements of peculiar sig- 
nificance. First, to enter the kingdom of God man must 
be born of the water and of Spirit; and second, one that 
is born of the Spirit is likened unto a wind that bloweth 
“where it listeth, and though its sound may be heard, the 
hearer cannot tell its source or whither it goes. The 
latter statement clearly identifies the spontaneous charac- 
ter of the new~birth. He who is born anew is possessed 
by a Power beyond his personal self, and this Power is a 
law unto itself, ee eaniiot be commanded by any man. 
Any man who is familiar with the mystical transformation 
will readily recognize the truth ce in this state- 


mente 
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The being born of water and of Spirit is a highly 
‘significant statement which is clarified by psychological 
aa at a It is. a ne » well known in analytic psychology, 
that Pancont is one of the most important symbols of the | 
Unconscious. In the terms of analytic psychology the 

' =new-birth is viwied es the establishment of a new Self- 
eentee: located in the Unconscious, and that is quite 
other than the personal ego which mise the conscious 
attitude of the unregenerate man. I do not find, howe 
ever, that our present analytic psychology nas: Giscovercd 
the meaning of "Spirit" in the above quotation. In the 
"Integration of Personality", Dr. Jung briefly discusses — 
the idea of a Super Consciousness, differentiated from 

the Unconscious, but while he does not exclude the pos- 
sibility of such a Consciousness, he views its actuality 

as not yet empirically determined. If we turn to the 
psychology of the Indian Tantra we have more Light eee 
upon this. In this. system, it is easy to identify "Spirit" 
with Pure Passive Conse housnése or Shiva, which corresponds 
to the top of the head in the subtle body. Also, "water", 
as the feminine counter-part of Shiva, is identifiable as 
Shakti in the sense of Kundala, or the Power aspect of 
consciousness. In the Kundala Yoga, Shakti is awakened 
and caused to arise from her resting place in the lowest 
Chakra and to ascend to the place of Shiva, thereby bringing 
about the union which accomplishes the new-birth for the 


individual. 
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While it is true that church council theology | 
has given to the life and teachings of Christ an ex= 
ternalistic interpretation, revealing thereby the great 
ingenuity of man in working out artificial interpreta- 
tions, yet the truly valid tations cheton is mystical. 
This fact is virtually self-evident to one who is ac- 
quainted directly with the mystical consciousness it- 
self, but I believe, as a matter of simple logic, that 
the Gospel record fits this interpretation better than 
any other. Of course, it implies that Christ was not a 
unigue Son of God ina sense that could not possibly be 
true of any other man. Christ was simply an exemplar, 
in extraordinary degree, of that which is possible to 
man as such. 

Mysticism, in the comprehensive sense, is not merely 
an attained state of consciousness, but includes, as well, 
a philosophy and a method. As to philosophy, Christ is 
silent, and He says little concerning the ultimate State, 
save in a few parables. His practical teaching falls in 
the field of method, and His method its almost exclusively 
ethical. In the emphasis of the ethical He is in primary 
agreement with Buddha, but the latter gave fuller inte 
pretations and very keen psychological analyses, in addi- 
veers Christ does not give the rationale of His ethics, 


nor a I find Buddha’ wholly ereae with respect to this. 
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But if one turns to the Vedantic teaching of Shankara, 


he will find the rational ground of the morality very 


clearly Beene ro es However, this rationale becomes 


clear in the light of a wells -developed philosophy. 
| In the philosophic form of Shankara , the goal of 
Yoga is the realization of the Supreme Self. The Supreme 


Self 4 related to° the empiric self in a way analogous 


to that which correlates the sun to its image in a drop 
of water. The only reality possessed by the little sun, 
seen in the drop, is the great sun of which it is an 
image. The object of devotion of the Yogin is the 
Supreme Self or enaat Sun. To be attached to the little 
sun, or personal self, is a barrier to the realization 
of the Great Sun. So there must be a demotion of the 
little personal self from the false position of royalty 
which, in the ordinary state, man gives to it, yet all 
honor must be given to its original, the Supreme Self. 
The Supreme Self is ene oth its reflection, but no more 
sO with one reflection than with another. Thus the ulti- 


mate Self, which I am, is identical with the ultimate Self 


of every creature. It follows, therefore, that I cannot 


honor the Supreme Self truly unless i regard equally the 
empiric selves of all creatures. That which I really am 
is not different from what all creatures really are. Hence, 


regard for the Other is identical with regard for Myself. 
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The good of all men and all creatures is identical with 
my own good. From this follows both the Christic and 
Buddhistic moral practice. 

In the “Psychology of Religious Mysticisn" Leuba, 
in speaking of the Yoga of Patanjali, says: "-=the | 
removal of all ethical considerations would leave its 
essential structure unaffected ; for, after all, ethical 
considerations have no logical place in a system that 

“gine at the breaking of all bonds connecting the indi- 
vidual to the physical and social world." (P. 45) I re- 
gard this statement as revealing the grossest misunder- 
standing of the real nature of mysticisn. Certain it is 
that in the techniques of Christ, Buddha and. Shankara 
practical ethics is given a place second to none. es 
aimed at the same end, the only differences lying in 


methodological emphases. In fact, Shankara was his 





greatest Chela, and one who always honored hin, though - 
differing with him on points of method, a purely technical 
seers But on the question of ethics all four of these 
great niMiedous leaders stand together. Ana this is so 
for a reason more profound than the high moral character | 
which each of these men possessed in his own right. The 
moral practice is a logical part of the whole practice. 

| In fact, I very much question whether without the mystical 


ground there ever could be developed a true morality, 


that is, a morality that was other than mere social ex- 
pediency. The iyatie*s morality would be just as im- 
perative for the last man in a dying world as for a man 
in the midst of 2 living. society, waite gees sociological . 
morality would have no, ground whatsoever in such a setting. 
| Stated in terns of the logic of classes, the mystic’ 8 
attitude. toward the class of The BEpee is the same | 
whether. one, class convallis members or is empty. And 
this is SO because the’ attitude is a fundamental both of 
the process and of the attained state, entirely apart 
from objective empiric considerations. ‘if there is no 
objective situation, the attitude remains the same, but — 
is not manifested in oonnoes while if there is an objective 
“situation, then, without any alteration of the attitude, 
it is manifested in practical action. I believe the logic 
of mystical ethics is adequately outlined in the last 
paragraph. | | | 
| In the sucetion! of the relation of ethics to 
mystical consciousness I believe that we are dealing not 
only with an important part of the whole problem but, 
indeed, with the very heart of it. It is certainly not _ 
empiric science that can bring any indictment here. The 
real sidie ities on the other side, and this, I believe, 
is not hard to show. Authentic mysticism affirms the 
primary unity of all, and this implies that the Liberating 
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or Enlightening Truth can only be known to the whole 
oO « 
man, not to,mere functional part of him. And this ap-_ 


plies, not only in the sense of a necessary unity as 


- between man and man but equally in the sense that one 


psychical function needs the collaboration of its con= 
panions. Thus , a science that is grounded on the in- 
tellect and sense, but divorced from a spiritually 
oriented ethics, can Bees only a distorted knowledge. 
All such learning lacks something essential to the very 
constitution of the knowledge itself. It is not so much 
that there is effected a difference in ‘the bare fact or 
that the formal logic is altered, but rather that ‘there is 
a change in the perspective which affects the total in- 
tegration of knowledge. There is a fundamental difference 
in its meaning. Outstanding examples of ‘iy es 
of ethical perspective is found in the practice of vivi- 
section and in military science. Thus in vivisection 
moral regard for the creature experimented upon is re- — 
pudiated. Inevitably this resuits in the ‘eallousing and 
blinding of the experimenter. His vision is narrowed as 
well as hardened in an invidious sense. As a result, he > 
cannot see the processes he studies in their relation to 
the whole. He may acquire considerable command over the 


physical manifestation of disease, yet, with that, he will 
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simply drive the pathological condition into a more hid- 
den place in the psyche. He may be enabled to free bodies 
from physical symptoms at the price of increased psychical 
Sickness, harticulartly in the sense of moral blinding and 
“stultification. From the standpoint of nystical or spirit- 


ual morality such a condition is infinitely worse than a 


very high death-rate ‘and a very low life-expectancy at 
birth, combined .with much physical suffering from disease. 


Such is the valuation which the mystical consciousness 


places upon morality. | 

In the instance of military science the case is 
even worse. The practice of thinking of the most out- 
rageous nel action in terms of cold calculation is 
probably the most effective existent way of destroying 
the moral sense. The mystic, or spiritually oriented 
man, would say that the physical death of an individual, | 
group, race, or nation is preferable to any survival based 
upon such thinking. For such survival would be at the price | 
of spiritual death. Man , in such a case, progressively | 
ceases to be a spiritual and human being, and becomes 
more and pore. aie re Sulaned with an unillumined intellect = 
a creature that is more a éurse than a blessing to himself 
and those around him. There are values infinitely more 


important than physical survival. 
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One needs but look at the world today ‘to see what a 
curse science can become when it is only an intellectual 
achievenent divorced from spiritual morality. It has be- 
come more an inetrument of darkness than of light. No 
longer are we civilized. One must go back to the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries to find a reasonable degree 

of civilization. And in this progress in degradation our _ 
science must share a large, if not a principal, part in 
the responsibility. - Again, this is not due to science, 

as such, being anything bad, but to the severance of the 
intellect from spiritual ethics.— | 

It is far better to over-emphasize the ethical 
factor than to. undervalue. or. neglect it. There is an 
error in such pyereoneneeie. but it does not produce a 
serious problem.\ Over-emphasis is possible since ethics 
is not the whole of being. Knowledge and aesthetic appre- 
ciation, for instance, are equally a part of the whole, 
and, since ‘the mystical spirit is integrative, these and 
all other parts must be included. At this point, the 
teachings of Christ, as given in the record, are open to 
criticism. The Christic message is defective from the 
standpoint of noetic need. But this simply means that 
the offering of Christ should be supplemented. Trouble 
_ arises only by trying to make the Christ the all in all. 
It is not necessary or desirable that He should be regarded 
as all in all. He can be accepted along with other pos- 


sibilities of consciousness. 
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BH; The Mysticism of Buddha. 
That the Great Buddha was a Mystic, orn the pro~ 
couneee and highest . sense of the word, is a fact so 


| evident ‘from a study of His recorded life and teachings 
. that no ‘time need be given to demonstrating it. The. 
Tllumingtion under the Bodhi Tree is explicitly through 


“the mystical meditation process. The Doctrine teaches 


the attainment of Nirvana through a righteous living, 


thinking and feeling which destroys the Sangsaric state. 


The religious method was exclusively Yogic in the highest 
sense. Since the time of Buddha corruption has entered 


into parts of the Buddhistic community by the accretion | 


of foreign elements, so that in modern Buddhism there is” 


a good deal of tantric ritualism. ‘But this is no more a 


true part of the Buddha ' S doctrine than was the Inquisition 


a part of Christ's teaching. Real Buddhism is to be under- 


stood as it left the hand of its Founder and was continued 


by Those who attained the Buddhistic Realization in the 


centuries that followed. In the light of these sources 


Buddhism, as a religion, is the purest sort of non-tantric 


Yoga. Hence, here, as nowhere else, it is possible to. 


determine just what Yoga or Mystical Realization is. 


~The two great factors which implement the motiva-— 
tion underlying the drive toward Mystical Realization are 


(1) love of Truth, and (2) Compassion. He who is moti- 


vated by a desire for Bliss will fail, since such a motive 


is selfish. .Desire for voluptuous pleasure may lead to 
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practices, such as the use of drugs and certain psycho- 
physical performances, which will induce temporary seen 
ences of the type sauce: and at the price of intellectual 
and moral degradation. This voluptuous pleasure is as 
different from the Beatitude of true Yogic Realization as. 
is a sensuously seductive dream different from the state 
of aesthetic delight realdved i a mathematician when he 
has made a new integration in thought. The voluptuous 
| state may be mysticoid, but it is as different from a true 
nystical state as is a base counterfeit from a true coin. 
The Beatitude of the Genuine Mystical State is a fruit of 
ee of all’ pet 2cne satisfaction and attainment. 
It is ‘very real, but is. an effect, not a valid objective. 
Compassion and ‘love of ‘ruth are the only valid and effec- 
tive motivations, and the Compassion must be utterly self- 
dterependine: and the peeing of Truth must be so pure 
that every pre-conception is offered up on the altar of | 
sacrifice. 
From the record ‘of she ay life of Gautama, as 
“well ¢ as from the subsequent life and teachings of the 
Awakened Buddha, we know that the central motivation was 
Compassion. There probably never was a life less frustrated 
than was the early life of this Prince. He seems to have 
been a well-nigh complete stranger to suffering on his 
own account, and for the first 29 years of his life did 


not know of the suffering involved in human life in general - 
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since his father saw to it that he should not know. (But) 
: when he did learn of human suffering he simply had to start 
on the search for the means whereby suffering could be 


destroyed. This entailed the search for Truth, not so much 


as an end in itself, but more as a means to serve the office 
of Compassion. He sought assiduously for seven years,.in- 


cluding a six-year unsuccessful experiment with extreme _ 
asceticism, and finally achieved Realization of Truth | 
through mystic meditation by his own method. Through the 
Realization He organized His redeeming doctrine and devoted 
the balance of His life to spreading the doctrine anong _ 
men. The one purpose of the teaching was relieving mankind, 
as far as might be, from the ubiquitous burden of suffering. 
But since relief from suffering is equivalent to attainment 
of Transcendental Wisdon, re Prajna Paramita, the doctrine 
lends itself to the more positive interpretation of accain~ 
ment in terms of the Noble Wisdom. But the emphasis of a 
Compassion is the pre-eminent character of this Great Buddha, 
although He is also the wisest of the Wise. 

From the study of the authentic Buddhist Sutras one 
achieves probably the best understanding of the proeouniee te: 
development of the Mystical Consciousness that is to be had 
anywhere, provided the student can understand them. — Un- 
fortunately they are excessively obscure, and it is doubtful 
if anyone who is not himself a. mystic could, possibly under- | 


‘gies them. Other treatments of the subject, particularly 


! ‘ . : : 
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that of Shankara, are much more comprehensible to an in- 
telligence jaowiicn the mystical door has not yet opened. 
This Buddha did not have the best skill in cross-translation 
for a thinking consciousness and, as a result, He was not 
wholly successful. Trig da clear in view of the fact 
that vast sees among His followers have understood His 
Nirvana as meaning literal annihilation in the absolute 
sense, though it is perfectly sleax that Buddha did not 
mean that at all, if one but studies the Sutras deeply 
uci Since able Western scholars have fallen into 
the same error and several other mystics, including the 
pseudo Dionysius, have fortified the impression, it is 
necessary to give this misconception some serious attention. | 
In the Sutras, over ua ogee eeaia: cne-.a aie 


descriptions of the Ultimate in the general form of the 
following logical pattern. The Ultimate is not-A, where 


OA is any predicate whatsoever. . Then, it is said, iT is. 

not not-A, nor is it that which is neither a nos novels 

nor is IT that which is both A and not-A. Now, if one were 

to define absolute nothingness, in every possible sense, 

that is, absolute annihilation or absolute unconsciousness, 
without any potentiality in it, then he would find the / 

above Geral ton Gust-about perfect. The definition fits 

absolute annihilation, beyond question. But it does not | 
| follow that it does not fit a Somewhat which is not absolute - 


annihilation. Now, just what is it that is negated in such. 
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a ‘thorough fashion? ‘The answer is really very eiupies 
Jo is simply. the a en as a type, not particular 
conceptions, but the thinkable conception as such. This | 
ce not a denial of Being as other than thinkable conception, 
unless it were proven that Being in the absolute sense | 
is thinkable conception. But nade is no such proof. 
The positive meaning, then, comes out at once: Enlighten- 
ment is transcendence of thinkable conception. Now, since 
anything that can be imagined is a thinkable conception, 
it follows that the State of Enlightenment cannot possibly 
be imagined. But this does not preclude the possibility 
of realizing the’ Enlightened States provided the means are 
other tisnardliative-houcht as well as other than sensation. 
If we conceive of a mystical organ or faculty, such as the 
Samadhindriya, we ae schematic clarification. | 
No mystic was ever more rigorous in his use of lan~ 
guage than Buddha, but that rigor is well-nigh devastating | 
to anyone but a near-Arhat. This means that, pedagogically, 
Buddha was less than successful, but in the ethical dimension 
no man has ever been more successful, not even Christ. 
Indeed, the reports of adequate observers indicate that even 
to this day the followers of Buddha live more nearly con- 
sistently by the Buddhistic ethics than do. the followers 
of Christ, or of any other great religious and moral leader. 
It. seems that they even do this when they expect to achieve 


absolute annihilation! | For instance, through the centuries 
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the Buddhist community has been far less a community of 
killers than has been the Christian community , yet the 
morality of Christ, no less than the morality of Buddha, 
implied non-killing.— Of all religious leaders, Buddha 
has had the greatest success ape the visible plane, even 
though He had His failures. 

That Buddhism is fundamentally Vodka: or mystical in 
its. method and objective is further revealed in ‘the follow- 
ing soe duel 4 from the "Buddhist Catechism" of Subhadra 
Bhikshu: | | ea" | 

"Buddhism teaches: the reign of perfect eaeaiees and 

asa without a ‘personal Goa, continuance of individuality | 
without. an n immortal soul;" eternal happiness without a local 
heaven, the way of salvation without: a vicarious Eaveours 
redemption worked out by each one himself without any 
prayers, sacrifices and penances, without the ministry of 
ordained priests, without the intercession of saints, with- 
out Divine mercy. Finally, it teaches that supreme per- 
fection is attainable even in this ‘life on this earth." 

From this quotation it is clear that the Buddhistic 
‘redemption of attainment does not depend upon external 
- revelation or authority ; nor upon the use of ritual or 
other formal religious practices; nor oon the inter- 
mediatory function of any human agent; but is something | 


| achievable by each individual directly. While various 
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subsidiary aids of this sort may be employed and may be 
of assistance to certain seeven most individuals, yet 
none of these are, in principle, necessary. This means | 
that the essence of Buddhism is individual realization, | 
and that is Yoga or mystical awakening purely, and simply. 
— Without Yoga no man would ever have attained Buddhahood 

nor would there be any Buddhisn. . Hence, he wie. would know 
gust what Yoga or. Mysticism is, in its essential and purest 
form, should study Buddhism. 

It may be objected by the Western scientist that this 
is impractical because the Buddhistic consciousness, 
practices aud doctrine are too foreign to the understanding 
of the scientist's wind and thus supplies no usable base - 
for research. It is ateueseea that eines the mystic-like 
state of drug-intoxication is closer to the understanding 
of the Western scientist it affords a better starting 
point. Well, it may be that some séeentiets axe in closer | 
rapport to the states induced by drug-intoxication than | 
they are to Buddhism, but, for my part, I have a better 
opinion of the Western scientific mind taken as a whole 

than that. At any rate, the minds of our mathematicians 
and modern theoretical physicists seem to me to rest in 
closer rapport to Buddhism than they do to the state of 
drug-intoxication, however it may be with our more eo 
istic physiological psychologists. Doubtless we can learn 


“something concerning psychical States, a the. study of 


é ‘ od . a rar . 
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drugged and other abnormal consciousness, but there is 


a fundamental danger in drawing conclusions concerning . 


‘ the normal and proper from the pathologic. It is the 


danger of distortion and of drawing unsound conclusions | 
_ from improper or inadequate perspective. | | | 
| Authentic Buddhist teaching and practice does not 
at all encourage soft or dreealy“Btndecne ss: but, on the 
contrary, calls for the keenest analytic discrimination. 
| As little does it encourage the cultivation of empty- 
“mindedness, as one finds quite evident when he reads of | 
the sak the sixth Chinese Buddhist Patriarch had for. 
such practices. The following quotations should make 
this clear: "People under delusion believe obstinately 
nae enese is a substance behind appearances and so they 
are stubborn in holding to their own way of interpreting 
the Samadhi of specific mode , woror wney define as, 
‘sitting quietly and continuously without letting any 
idea arise in the mind’. ‘Such’ an interpretation would 
class us with inanimate objects; it is a stumbling block 
to the right Path and the Path edie ha: kept open. oD 
"Some teachers of concentration instructed their aisciples 
to keep a watch on their minds and secure tranquility by 
|. ‘the ‘cessation of all thought, and henceforth their disciples 


gave up all effort to concentrate the mind and ignorant 
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persons who did not understand the distinction became 
iaenearon vine to carry out the instruction literally. 
Such cases are not rare and it is a great mistake to teach 
such practice.". ("A Buddhist Bible", p 523.) | 

True Buddhist Yoga, as well as other authentic 
Yoga, requires accentuation of intellectual discrimina- 
tion and concentration, while drug-intoxication and the 
conditions produced by false asceticism lead to jateie. 
lectual dullness and to all sorts of confusion. | 

In the final conclusions which he draws from his 
study of eese telah: as given in "The Psychology of Reli- 
gious Mysticism", Leuba states that he finds himself in 
agreement with Henri Delacroix and George A. Coe as to the 
illusory nature. of the mystical claim. He then quotes 
the following from Coe's "The Sources of the Mystical 
Revelation" (Hibbert Jr. vol. VI, p 367.): "The mystic 
acquires his religious convictions precisely as his non- 
mystical neighbor does, namely through tradition ona fee 
struction, auto-suggestion grown habitual, and reflective 
analysis. The mystic brings his theological beliefs to 
the mystical experience; he soe not derive them from it." 
Now there can be no doubt but that much of the interpreta- 
tive teaching given by the general rui of mystics ie one. 
than a little colored by the general background of instrue- 


tion and tradition. Interpretative differences as between 
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different mystics of different times and cultures, when. 
such interpretations are in conformity with the beliefs 
of the milieu, indicate at least some such coloring. ‘But. | 
when we study the really great nystical geniuses we are 
impressed with a reverse ‘tendency. Such is the case ith, 
the three teerree we are especially studying in this chap- = 
nas Each one did more or less violence to the. current 
convictions: of his milieu and, at times, diverged radically. 
Both Buddha and Christ called down upon themselves or upon 
their following active persecution just because of such 
divergence. let us consider the principal COGuanoee 
divergence of Buddha. | 
Two of the principal tenets of Brahminism, the 

religious setting in which Buddha was born, are reincarna- 
tion and the doctrine of a permanent and unchanging indivi- : 
dual Atman, or soul, which persists from incarnation to. 
incarnation. It is this permanent soul which, persisting 
as a sort of central core, takes on the clothing of various 
embodiments, both subtle and gross. According tp the 

record, when Buddha first. started on his search he queried 
certain Brahmin Pundits and they propounded to him the above 
doctrines. Buddha, through the powers of concentration 
and meditation, penetrated into these doctrines and pro- 
nounced one sound and the other false. He said reincarnation | 


is undeniable, but there is no persistent Atman or individual 
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soul. This is the point of most radical divergence be- 
tween exoteric Brahminism and Buddhisn, both exoteric | | 
| ena Ssoteric. It proved to be a serious bone of contention 
and affords one of the natn reasons why Buddhism never 

has taken a firm hold in the land of its birth. This 
doctrine is, perhaps, the most obscure phase of Buddhist 
psychology, but i shall do what I can to outline it, since 
Ait is, most emphatically, not a Reenenine taken into the 
ayationl state from the instruction and tradition of the 
IKRilieu, but is born out of the insight. 

| Buddha taught that the self or "I am" is not per- 


sistent from incarnation to incarnation: and , indeed, if 


it were, there could be no liberation from the cycle of 


birth and death and endless sorrow. The doctrine is thus 
of absolutely central importance. The man that is born 
isa congeries of psychical functions or faculties which 
integrate an illusive personal self which lasts only as 
long as this congeries persists. At times the congeries 
separate and, after a period of rest, reintegrate to form 
a new personality having a new ego, or lam. ‘The following 
quotation from "The Gospel of Buddha", as told by Paul Carus, 
presents the argument and teacnine in especially clear 
form. The words « are given as the words of the Buddha. 
| "People are in bondage, because they have not yet | 


: removed the idea of i. 
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| "The thing and its quality are different in our — 
_ thought, but not in reality. Heat is different from fire 
in our thought, but you cannot remove » heat from fire in 


reality. You say that you can remove the qualities and 


leave the thing, but if you think your | _theory to the aed 
you will find that this is not S06 
"Is not man an organism of many aggregates? Do we 
‘not consist of various skandhas, as our sages call them? 
- Man consists of the material form, of sensation, of thought, 
of dispositions, and, lastly, of understanding. That which 
men call the ego when they say 'I am' is not an entity be-_ 
hind the skandhas, it peieamabes by the esoveraticn of the 
| skandhas. There is mind ; there is sensation and thought, 
and there is truth; and truth is mind when it walks in the | 
paths of righteousness. But there is no separate ego-soul 
outside or behind the thought of man. He who believes 
that the ego is a ‘distinct being has no correct conception | 
of things. The very search for the atman is wrong; it is 
a wrong start and it will lead you in a false direction. 
"Ts not this individuality of mine. a combination, - 
naterial as well as mental? Is it not made up of qualities 
that sprang into Heine by a gradual evolution? The five 
roots: of sense-perception in this organism have come from 
ancestors ‘Who. performed these functions. The ideas which 
I think , came to me partly from others who thought then, 


and partly they arise ‘from combinations of these: ideas 
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in my own mind. Those who used the same sense-organs, 
and thought the same ideas before I was composed into 
‘this individuality of mine are my previous existences; 
they are my ancestors as much as I of yesterday am the 
father of iL of today, and the karma of my past deeds 
conditions the fate of my present existence." 

In a later discussion Buddha uses the aACUrS of 
2. candle which is lighted, the flame representing the 
self, and the candle the congeries of skandhas or payenics 
al elements that make up the entity. Then, if the flame 
is extinguished and lighted again, the question is, 
Is it the same flame? Buddha says it both is and is 
not. It is not because there is a break in continuity, 
but it is the same in the sense that it has the same 
’ gize and ili! ae te original flame, in that it comes 
- fron the same Source. ‘Then, further, if there is a group 
of ¢ cana ies of the same ‘composition size and shape, then — 
their. flames are ‘and are not the same flames for identical 
“reasons. 

Any creature, animate or inanimate, is the product 
of past causes, and the father of future effects, with no 
conceivable beginning or ending point in time. But the © 

congeries of elements which constitute these beings are 
eternally interweaving’ in a process of becoming and dying 
in the resultant phenomenal effects. The Pecuomens ef- 


fects ‘float like mirages. upon. this inter-weaving strean, 
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and, likewise, the pieeeete series of personal egos are 
born upon this stream as the counterpart of the mirages. 
There is thus a subjective and objective phantasmagoria, 
one the series of personal egos, the other, the various 
appearances of the phenomenal universe. Both of these 
have no substance in themselves. The relatively durable 
thing-in-itself is the inter-weaving congeries. But the | 
stream of congeries is compounded and therefore suibsect | 


to birth and decay and the cause of all suffering. The > 
really durable is the Uncompounded, and this lies behind 


the congeries as their support. The realization of this 
is Liberation and Enlightenment. . 

We have here a conception which definitely dif- 
ferentiates Buddhism from all.other religions and from 
the Western philosophies. It differs from Brabminism in) 
that there is a denial of a permanent Self, though there 
is agreement as to the mayavic character of the objective 
universe. It diverges from Christian theology which grants 


reality to the objective world, and predicates a permanent | 


soul. It is different from Western Realism in that it 
grants no substantial existent thing, and from Western 
Idealism in so far as that Idealism centers around a per- | | 
sistent Gnancecnienter Gubieeu. However, much of Schopenhauer | 
is congruent with Buddhism, though I do not find his Will 
as carrying the same meaning as the Buddhist "Essence of 
Mind" or Shunyata.: In some respects Von Hartmann is closer 


to the Buddhist position. 
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Prior to the Recognition of September 1936 I cae 
never been able to grasp the anatmic doctrine, but as a 
result of that Recognition I saw the necessity of the 
doctrine and for the first time realized the relativity 
of Nirvana in the simplest sense. This Recognition con= 
firmed a conception which, only later, I found in the 
Sutras of Northern Buddhisn, unknown to me up to that 
time. | | | | | _ 

Now, the point of this rather lengthy argument 
is that here we have a case of knowledge not derived 
from instruction and tradition, but originating in aivatioal:. 
_ insight. It is not a case of taking into the mystical 
state, the | conceptions | which are born forth from it. It 
is, in ay mind, nost positive evidence that the mystical 
“Door is. one f from whence comes new Knowledge which makes 
‘ difference in thinkable concepts. ' ‘Undoubtedly, im- 
perfectly. developed aystical states can be misinterpreted, | 
and the sense of Gervainty may be incorrectly predicated 
of the erroneous interpretation. All of which simply 
means that there is a need for a critique of mystical 
consciousness, just as we have found a critique of the 
reason necessary. But just as the latter critique showed 
in what way we may trust the intellect, as well as in what 
ways it cannot give reliable knowledge, the same is true 
—6of a ayatioes peices Later I shall consider this sub- 


ject in more detail. | 
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Before entering upon the discussion of Shankara, 
a brief discussion of the Buddhist conception of rein- 
savnetien-qa prove to be of value. In both the Western 
Christian and scientific worlds the conception of rein~ 


carnation has been unpopular, and sometimes is even op- 


posed with affective reactions. However, the idea is 
not wholly forbien to indigenous Western thought, quite . 
apart from the acceptance of the idea on the part of some 
due to the introduction of it through the Theosophical 
Movement. It is often ene then implicit in the writings 
of the Govnan Idealists from Kant onward. Thus, consider 
‘tie following quotation from the third Book of Fichte's 
“The Vocation of Man": "These two orders - the purely 


spiritual and the sensuous, the latter consisting possibly 


existed since the first moment of the development of an 


active reason within me, and still proceed parallel to 


each other." Yet, on the whole, the idea is unacceptable 


and even repugnant to Westerners, for reasons that I have 


“not yet been able to fathom. Now, it is true that, in _ 
cases where the idea’ has been accepted, it has often been 
mi sconceived. It seems to be a process that is untrace- 
able by the Western intellect and, therefore, must be ac— 
| cepted. or rejected blindly. To the scientific mind it 
generally eens better £6 peltere te little rather than 


believe too much or, rather, better to deny with inadequate | 
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reason than to affirm with inadequate reason. This atti-. 


tude is extra-logical, but it exists none the less. I 
believe that the Buddha' s conception of reincarnation may 


prove less unacceptable, since the process in this case 

is partly traceable objectively. 

The Buddha's conception is that where in the historic 
stream we find individuals manifesting essentially the | 
same character, with a quality of feeling of the same 

form, and of reneery identical intellectual quality, the 
“later individual ‘in eine is a reincarnation of the earlier. 
_ But the personal ego of each is different, in the sense 
that the | ego is'a “sort ‘of epiphenomenal effect of the 
character. without possessing any substance in itself. 
Since the senbet of existence is a process of development, 
or decay, the identity of character or individuality would 
not be absolute, but there would be a root-similarity. 


Now such similarities, approaching identities, are some=- 
times traceable when the necessary historic records exist. 


One might very well, for instance, consider the similarities 
in the conceptions of Cardinal de Cusa and Copernicus and 

. reach the conclusion .that the latter was a reincarnation 

of the former, or that Joseph Stalin is a reincarnation | 

of Genghis Khan. Basic similarity of character, thought 

and feeling would be the criterion. Now, since in the 
Buddha's sense, it is a character or individuality that 


reincarnates, rather than an egoistic self, recognition 
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of similarity of character and individuality is all that 
is necessary to determine a case of reincarnation. It 
is not said that the two personal egos are the same. 
Taken in this sense, it appears to me that reincarnation 
is objectively provable. | 


There are certain other implications which follow 


from the Buddhistic conception. There may be such a thing 
a6 fisine of individualities, characters, conceptual forus, 
modes of feeling, etc. <A given physically embodied in- 
dividual may manifest one character at one time, and 

another at other times, he may manifest quite different 
modes of feeling in what we call different moods, and he 

may think in one pattern at one time and in quite others 

on other occasions. In extreme cases, he may exhibit 

quite discrete differences of personalily, such as in 

the instances of multiple personality. This leads to the 
idea that reincarnation is not restricted to a one to one 
correspondence between different embodied entities at dif- 
ferent places in time, but that there is also such a thing 
as conjoint reincarnation of two or more in one, of temporary, 
partial and superimposed reincarnation, and also of one in 
Lwo or more, either permanently or temporarily. On the 
whole, the idea becomes very complex, but it is more readily 
understandable in the light of objective experience. In- 
deed, much that the chemist observes in the life history 


of chemical substances parallels the above patterns. The 
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chemist finds persistence through all sorts of transforma- 
tions which can be quite well viewed as chemical reincar- 
nation in the Buddhistic sense. 

| It is said Gee ne neste sense includes, among 
its various possibilities, the capacity to trace backward 
the stream of transformation of the psychical congeries. 
Thus identity with other incarnations can be established, 
but, this would by. no means necessarily imply a unique one 
to one relationship. ‘He who unites in himself, either 


temporarily or relatively persistently, several psychical 
es would find himself identigal with many who lived 
in the hake even | contemporaneously. It would be possible 
even to acquire incarnations in the past by assimilating 
the corresponding sesamin: serene out of the past. In 
the extreme ideal case, it would even be conceivable for 
one living now to find himself formerly incarnated in all 
men and being born again in all men of the future. Whether 
or not any being has ever succeeded in achieving such an 
integration, I would not presume to say, but the theoretical 
possibility is contained in the Buddhistic conception. in 
any case, it is certainly interesting to conceive of the 
possibility of attaining additional incarnations in the 
past as well as indefinitely laterally expanded incarna- _ 
tions in the future, perhaps, in the end, actually to live 
in all men. Thus it Le that the Sage, the Saviour or the 


Guru is born in and lives in His disciples, more or less 
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completely as the latter assimilate His consciousness, 
character and individuality. | So there would be, on this 
view, a valid sense in which ‘the Christian mystic puts 

on Christ, as St. Paul sah, And all of this becomes 

| quite reasonable and intelligible once we have broken: 
down the egoistic delusion and see that the Christ, in 
essential madiiae fig not aepaeteeuias personal entity, 
but a continuity of character, individuality, thought, 
feeling, etc. The Christ literally lives in His followers 
to the degree and extent they have sesinlated this — 
character, individuality, thought and feeling. ‘Thus 
interpreted, I believe the not infrequent claims of Christian 
mystics are not unreasonable. And that which is true of 
this example would also be true of all others, even-when 
the discipleship does ‘not lie in the realm generally re- 
garded as ‘religious. ~ Newton ‘would live again in his fol- 
lowers just, as truly. | | | 


ie, This ‘interpretation | clarifies greatly the Buddhist 


_ doctrine of the multiple incarnations of the Nirmanakayas. 


The Nirmanakayas are said to be those who have attained 
full Enlightenment but have refused complete withdrawal 
from objective relationship. But such Beings abide at 

- the very roots of Consciousness itself and , hence, are 
present in a latent sense in all embodiments of conscious- 


ness. Thus he who pierces inwardly into the depths of his 
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~~ own consciousness will ‘find himself identical with the 
‘Nirmanakaya and, ‘thereby, conversely, becoming an embodi- 
ment of the Nirmanakaya. In ‘general, _ the deeper the 
‘level at which an individual integrates his consciousness | 
and individuality, the wider the field of his future 
incarnation. | 
. Now, bearing in mind that which has just been 
“sada, it. is, easy, to’ trace a tie-in between the three 
great individualities who form the subject of. the present 
chapter. The ‘Gia moral and spiritual am eeal be~ 
tween Buddha and Christ clearly identifies the Tettex as. 
an incarnation of the former, in exceptional degree. We 
| will find a corresponding identity between the Buddha 
and Shankara, though in this case the similarity is more 
predominantly evident in the noetic agreement. Thus we 
may say that, in exceptional. degree, these three are one 
entity, even though each may have ramifications of indi- 
viduality developing in different directions. Other | 
great Sages have lived who are aoe so closely conjoined 
as these three. These three stand as one in peculiar degree. 
C. The Mysticism of Shankara. _ 
of all the great Three, Shankara's life and teaching 
is most explicitly Yogic in the ‘technical sense. However, 
He deals with Yoga, or Mystical Realization, exclusively 


in the highest sense, since He is interested solely in 
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the final Liberation and seems to scorn any attainment 
less than that. Now, Shankara discourses upon the tech- 
nical problems of method and philosophy to a degree not 
found in the teachings of Christ or even Buddha, for the 
two-fold reason, (1) He was qualified for this by Brehman— 
ical birth and training, and (2) He worked exclusively 
with a public which needed and could understand this 
treatment. He is, of all men, the philosopher | Sage, 
par excellence. Apparently, He did not attempt to soucn 
simple minds, but was rather a Teacher of feachersis -In- 
principle, Buddha spoke to all men, but due to certain 
temperamental and intellectual barriers, was not accept— 
able to the more learned, with some exceptions. Christ 
frankly oriented Himself to the lowly of this world and 
thus reached some, at’ the: price of being unable to reach 
others. But the saving Wisdom is for ali men, and in not 
the saute right of the simple and lowly. However, no 
one embodiment of the Sage can reach’ all equally, hence # 
the Divine Wisdom incarnates a many forms which, while 
seemingly different, are really complementary. | 

: ‘Shankara's phatosophy is not yEerenued by Him as 
something original and de novo. On the contrary, He 
- presents it as a clarification and explicit logical develop- — 
ment of the Vedic meaning. But the Veda is not to be 
understood as exclusively the recorded literature which 


goes by that name. It is even more fundamentally the in-_ 
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_ nate Wisdom resident in the depths of all ee Pe ee 
Hence, by means of Toee. the Yogin attains realization 

of the Veda quite independently of all scholarship, though 
such attainment does not of itself imply mastery of the 
best formulation. As a result, the best statement is - 
the resultant of Yogic penetration, scholarship and the 
development of intellectual acuity and profundity. In 
terms of this eonbinationy: Shankara is the greatest of 

all exemplars. Yet Shankara is not wholly satisfactory to 
the modern Western mind. For one thing, He is not con- 
cerned with science in the modern sense, and, indeed, ines 
was no such science in His day. for another, there is 


a nood deal of the scholastic form in his reasoning. anne 
. La tic y 





-foerm—in—his_— reasoning. But then, for that matter, there 
is a good dea of the scholastic coloring to be found in 
the parienatiebic language of Kant, yet Kant is the gateway 
to post-rationalistie and post-scholastic thinking. The 
Similarity to Kant runs even deeper. Shankara, too, is a 
critical thinker, at a time on the order of two thousand 
years earlier thai Kant, ax. fact which makes Shankara all 

| the more remarkable. In a third respect, Shankara is not 
altogether satisfactory to the modern Westerner in that He 
continually introduces references to the written Veda as 


an authenticating argument. It sounds to us too much like 
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the theological argunent which justifies a thesis because 
of statements in ‘the Bible. pune oe eee connection, it 
must be remembered that Shankara spoke to a public for 
whom the Veda was regarded as authority, and no hearing 
could be attained save by conformation with Vedic author- 
ity. But Shankara is never content to rest His case on 
the visible Veda alone. The Vedic argument does not seena 
by itself. He establishes His thesis, point by point, by 
reference to reason and experience independently of the 
written Veda. - Clearly, for Himself, His source ig not. 

the written Veda, though the record of His life indicates 
that He was thoroughly familiar with it from childhood. 
The real source is Yogic Realization attained while a 
Chela of Patanjali. Thus He writes meanings which, while 
-  vreconcilable to the written Veda, could have hardly been 
derived from it by the methods of unaided external scholar- | 
ship. | | | | | 7 | 
| We are here, again, brought face to. face with the 
question which forms a central interest of the present 
volume. Is the Mystic Realization an authentic source 
of Knowledge or Gnosis? That it is such, is well nigh 
the main thesis of Shankara , after the importance He 
ascribes to Liberation. ‘Indeed, He even says that the 
Gnostic Knowledge is not merely a means to Liberation 
but is Liberation. To deny the validity and actuality 
of Mystical Knowledge would be equivalent to denying 
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| all significance in the work and thought of Shankara. 
“With no man, so far as I know, is the noetic element in _ 
the Yogic consciousness 50 fundamental. Further discus= 
sion of this question is indicated. | 
Von Hartmann said, "Gnosis is cwredee acquired 

i immediate perception (intuition) instead of by intel- 
lect." (From eriticism of "Esoteric. Buddhism" by Sinnett, 

published in "Weiner Zeitung", reprinted in "the Theoso~ 
phist" for May 1885.) But Yon Hartmann continues that 
if this direct perception stands alone it may be so 
| colored and dominated by a preconception that it may be- 

| come quite unreliable and needs the correction of intel- 

lectual examination and of any other source of knowledge 
‘there may be. _ Mohini Chatterji in his criticism of... 
Von Hartmann’ Ss criticism admits the justice of the above 
statement and proceeds to say that Oriental Hsotericism 
does not teach the exclusive dependence upon the “immediate 
perception". The test of reason is applied and the in- 
sight of one individual is checked by that of others, just 
as is the case in Western science. When a body of philosophico- 
scientifico-religious teaching or doctrine is established, 
it is the combined product of many highly trained minds 
in all of which the mystical sense is highly developed as 
well as the intellect. It is true that in many instances | 
7, She mye eteek insight may be prepared for by previous study . 
: ‘and’ the’ content ‘of the insight may be in accord with the 


% 
. 
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study. But this does not mean that the nystic merely | 
takes out of the state that which he brings to it. The — 
mystical knowledge is of another dimension. Chatterji | 
gives a very suggestive illustration from Western sejenee. 
Thus, a mathematical astronomer might - as has been done -_ 
calculate the location and determine the existence of a 
formerly unknown planet, through analytic interpretation 
of the perturbations in the orbits of known planets. 
Following the directions resulting from the calculation 

the some man, or another astronomer, might then direct a. 
telescope to the indicated portion of the giey ena eed 

with the eye that which had been predetermined byeeioux 

-. lation. (This has actually been done. ) iow, would we be 
justified in saying that the observing astronomer merely 
took such knowledge from his observation as he took with 
him in the first place? In the purely schematic sense, 
the answer might be "ves", But he did acquire new per- 
ceptual knowledge, that which jamep eal ied "knowledge 
through acquaintance". The looking through the telescope 
did more than simply to ada feeling tone to an already 
existing knowledge. He added perceptual knowledge to the 
formal schematic knowledge of the intellectual calculation. 
Now, in this illustration, the telescope represents the 
mystic sense which gives a dimension of knowledge as much 
different from the intellectual conception as is the per- 


ception. Something is added, even though subsequent in~ 
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tellectual formulation might differ inns way whatsoever 
from already extant teaching or doctrine. Essentially 
the new knowledge is as incommensurable with intellectual 
conception as the latter is with sensipie perception. 
But in several ways the two can cooperate just as the 
percept and the concept can cooperate, and do So con- 
- tinually in our daily lives. | | 

| Once I had a imumnenans which I think is 
illustrative of the difference in dimensions of two kinds 
of related sense. Some years ago a group of us had. 
planned an extended trip through the Painted Desert of 
northern Arizona. Our proposed course was to take us 
over the Mormon Dugway which gave access to the Lee's — 
Ferry crossing of the Colorado River - the only peosaine 
then in a distance of hundreds of miles. This approach 
was one of the most nerve-racking for drivers, due to its 
narrowness, its winding roughness and, most of eit. the 
very rapid current of the Colorado River below. I had 
been even tiie course formerly and knew that it was a 
trial. Well, one night, while lying in bed waiting upon 
sleep, I was thinking of this drive, outlining the course 

rather clearly in my mind. During the process I feél 
owe de as I found ou later. But there Was no break in 
| my mental continuity E: simply found myself actually 


ariving a car over the course concerning which I had been 
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thinking. I was driving along nearly, or quite, identic- 
ally in the way I had been thinking, that is, driving 
slowly and carefully as was the way one would be com-— 
seliea 46 do ae In the drean, the road wound _ 
in and out, around coves and pOreves and climbed upward, 
essentially as I knew it did from my previous “experience. 
Suddenly, as I rounded a point of rock, I saw way up on 
the furthest visible portion of the nou another car 
coming toward me. But it was a very strange car, such as 
I had not then seen. It was extremely streamlined, very 
much like the designs of the racing cars later used on 

the Salt Lake salt-flats. And this car was coming toward 
me with unbelievable speeds indeed fully as fast as the 
fastest racing car, taking the turns with great precision. 
To my soneternation: Mephisto was driving the pas - and 
he was a magnificent driver. There was no place for a 
passing and no time for me to do a thing. I saw that I 
would be struck, which then happened, the strange car and 
Mephisto ere right through me and my car. With which 
I woke up. I then had the chance to analyze what had 
happened. 

In the first stage, while a I had pecu think— 
ing son a process in terns of idea. There was the normal 
dual consciousness of thinking, with an undertone of aware~ 
ness of myself as an organism. There was) the normal clear 


differentiation between a process thought about and a 
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process performed by the activity of the organism. Then, 


waynes ne eae shift, I was actually performing the 


process with the Bence ashes of the organism lying in 


bed dropping away. entirely. The idea had become erformance, 


ee 


in another state of consciousness, but in harmonious con=- 
formity with the previous purely ideational process. Now, 
this was a different state of awareness, not simply one | 
state of awareness with a different feeling Ponies I was 
aware of a content in a different way which I believe is 
quite validly defined as an addition of another knowledge, 
even though not diverging in pattern from the original 
schema. But there was also something added, that was 

not in the original schema. I had not at all anticipated 
Mephisto and ne wonderful car. This became new material 
for my intellect to think about. And the "Old Boy" poses 


some very intriguing problems. In fact, he added much to 


my interest in Jung's treatment of the transformation 


process when I read the latter some years later. Definitely, 


ee did acquire something valuable for thought out of the 
experience. | | | - | | 

It is not ee | that this bit of ‘dream-experience— 
has anything of the mystical about it. The whole incident 
falls in the range of the subject-object type of conscious- 


ness. There is no ineffability save that which always is 


present in the relationship between the perceptual and 
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conceptual orders. It is offered simply as an illustra- 
tion, (a) of how a conceptual series may become a per- 
ceptual series which is a schematic duplicate and yet 
adds new knowledge, and (b) of how in addition eaek a 
perceptual series may react upon the conceptual to add 
new material for thought. The whole is a schematic pat- 
tern of the relation between conceptual and mystical 
knowledge. The same principle is involved in the figure 
of the telescope used to verify the existence of a planet 
predetermined by npthendbidel eaueulervon: In this case, 
the cognizing of the planet as a perceptual object may 
well have added nothing necessary for the purposes of 
calculation. Calculation determined a somewhat which 
might be called n and probably could establish both orbit 
and mass, so that n thereafter was as fully known as was 
necessary for all purposes of calculation alone. But such 
a knowledge of n is not sufficient for the eatablishnent 
of all significant astronomical knowledge relative to the 
new body. It would not give data, such as temperature, 
eaount and kind of light radiation and possible chemical 
composition as the latter might reveal. For this purpose 
n must be realized as an object for perception, directly 
or indirectly. Hence, n, as perceptually realized, be- 
comes a Source of possible additional development of con- 


| ceptual knowledge which could not have been derived from 
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calculation alone. So experience of the planet adds 

to the knowledge of the planet through pure ealevlation 

two increments of knowledge, as follows: (a) It added 
aes as perceptual cognition, and, (b) it added 

| physical ‘and chemical knowledge, in the conceptual sense, 

which | could, not have. been derived from calculation alone. 


‘There is some dispute as to whether perceptual 


- ‘Cognition may properly .be called "Knowledge". As a mat—. 


ter of general practice, "knowledge" is defined as "the 
cognitive aspect of consciousness in general", of which 

two forms are recognized, i.e., “knowledge of acquaintance" 
or perceptual cognition, and "knowledge about", or con- 
¢eptual cognition. Thus, "to know may mean either to 
perceive or apprehend, or, to understand or comprehend". 

A blind man could not know light in the first sense, but 

he could know about light in the second. But while this 
division of knowledge into two classes is a matter of | 
general practice, yet John Dewey challenges the correct-— 
ness of calling “knowledge through acquaintance" knowledge 
at all. He calls it "experience" and restricts "knowledge" 
to the conceptual order. Of course, this is favesly a 
matter of definition. It is certainly clear that simple 
perceptual awareness is distinguishable from conation or 
will and affection or feeling. a then, we are to follow 


the more general practice of classification of the modes 
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Sa 
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of the mind into two or three modes, (a) cognition and 
Benetton. ie latter including affection, or (b) cog- 
nition, conation and affection, perceptual awareness, 
apart from all feeling tone and activistic element in 
consciousness, is certainly a cognition. Thus percep-_ 
tion is a kind of knowledge. In my discussion I am 
following the general practice rather than that of 
John Dewey, particularly as his practice is ane and 
parcel of a philosophic interpretation and attitude 
with which I do not agree. | 

Of the two branches of knowledge, the mystical | 
recognition is most nearly like "knowledge through 
acquaintance" and hence bears a relationship to con- 
ceptual knowledge analogous to that of perception. But 
there are important points of departure. Thus ie, cars 
ceptual awareness is closer to the conceptual parti- 
culars and singulars than it is to general and uni- 
versal concepts. The veverse is the case with mystical 
recognition, for this kind of cognition comes into 
closest affinity with the most universal and most ab- 
stract conceptions. The more general a conception the 
further it is from the perceptual order and the closer 
it lies to the mystical. In the thought which regognizes 
solely the perceptual and conceptual, only particular 


concepts have true referents, i e., perceptual existences 
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which they mean. The general concepts are viewed as 
lacking true referents, and are peeemded as valuable 
only as instruments in the manipulation of ideas which 
ultimately lead to concrete ideas having perceptual 
referents. But to the mystic, at least of the pro- 
poneoe sort, isa reference of the most universal con-_ 


cept is ‘most phoma, and, therefore, most concrete. 


The particular concept and its referent have the value 


ot abstraction away from concrete reality and, hence, 
greater or Less’ ‘unreality. Such value as the latter 
have is instrumental only. 

There is another respect in. whieh mystical recog= 
nition diverges from perceptual awareness or "knowledge 
through acquaintance", in the usual sense, and that lies 
in the fact that the mystical Sonsedousseee: when 
developed deeply enough, is not concerned with an 
object. The general definition of "Cognition" is, 

"the being aware of an Object". In the well-developed 
mystical state subject and object fuse or coalesce, 80 
thet the normal relationship of experience and thought 
does not exist. So cognition or knowledge, in the. 
sense of peane aware of an object, as distinct from 
the subject, is not a mystical kind of knowledge. 
Hence, knowledge in the sense of "Gnosis" or "Jnana" 
is knowledge of a different sort. It falls outside 


current philosophical definition. Yet the use of the 
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word, in this sense, goes back to the ancient Greeks 
and Indians and thus has a hoary justification. "Know- 
ledge" in the sense of. "Nous" and the adjective "Noetic" 
has the essential meaning of "Gnosis" and "Jnana", being 
a non-discursive knowledge in which the knowledge and the 
thing known are identical. “The denial of "Nous" is a 
denial of mystical knowledge, and vice versa, and this 
denial is equivalent to materialism in the invidious, 
though not in the technical, sense. | 

We now face this fundamental question: Are we 
justified in viewing a state of consciousness in which 
there is a coalescence of subject and object, of know- 
ledge and thing known, as a case of knowledge? So long 
as the state stands in complete separation from relative 
consciousness, the answer is "No", But equally we cannot 
predicate affection or conation of such a state. It is 
Sianily beyond all relative predication and can only be 
éefined by universal negation. But the sure mystical 
state may impinge upon tHe, eebetive consciousness in 
greater or less degree, producing effects for the latter. 
The resultant is g compound consciousness in which either, 
(a) the mystical and relative form an impure effect, or 
-(b) the two forms of consciousness exist side by side. 
In either case, the relative consciousness is affected. 


It is the relative consciousness that experiences 


rl 
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(a) Bliss or Beatitude, (b) reorientation of the will, 
and (c) a new noetic orientation and content. In terms 
of content, the relative consciousness now knows, as an 
object, the state of consciousness in which subject and 
object, and knowledge and thing known, both merge. ‘This 
is an increase of relative knowledge of most profound 
significance, both in the theoretical and pragmatic 
'gense; since it tends to make an enormous difference 
in life and conduct, in valuation and meaning. The 


new orientation: is “like changing the base of reference 


in mathematical. analysis. The material of relative 


consciousness enters into a new perspective which tends 
toward radical difference in theoretical organization. 

- There is thus addition to knowledge in the conceptual 
sense both in the sense of content and of altered 
theoretical organization. . 

A discussion of the foregoing sort is quite ap- 
propriate in connection with the study of Shankara. 
Whether or not He wrote the parallel of this argument 
in its entirety, I do not know, but it is improbable 
that He ever did since the intellectual nexus of his 
time was different from our own. It is rather the way 
Shankara would have written were He living today. 

The problem of Liberation is preeminently a 
problem of Knowledge for Shankara, both in the sense 
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that knowledge is the primary means and, in the deeper 
sense, that Knowledge itself is Liberation. With Christ 
the compound mode of affection-conation was given nearly . 
exclusive emphasis, while with puddne 4evwae given | 
primary emphasis, at least in the popular a veeouvese: 

But Buddha did give substantial attention to the Noetic 
factor, particularly in the discourses to advanced | 
disciples. This difference, in the orientation to the 
problem of Liberation, Salvation or Enlightenment, proves 
to be a matter of very considerable psychological and 
speculative interest. For one thing, it correlates 7 
beautifully with the hereditary background of these three 
Men, as given in the record. Buddha was a Prince; Christ, | 
according to the Gospel account, was a descendent of David 
and thus also a Prince of the blood; while Shankara was 

a Brahmin. This would give to Buddha and Christ the 
normal perspective of hereditary rulers, thus contrast- 
ing to Shankara who belonged to the caste preeminent in 
metaphysical thought. But to the natural ruler, will and 
Peeving nave ascendency and leadership over thought, while 
with the natural thinker the reverse is the case. It is” 
significant that the Largest influence in the extensive 
sense was ultimately won by Buddha and Christ, while 
Shankara's influence was more restricted and specialized. 
In terms of emphasis, the contrast between Christ and 
Shankara is most marked, while Buddha occupies a more 


intermediate position. 
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We are presented, eres with one of the most dif- 
ficult eeataen ‘problems of philosophy and psychology. 
| Which is most fundamental in the constitution of the 
"universe, Will or Idea? Which is most determinant in 
the. life of an individual, knowledge or Cerner Cn genom ts: 
There is “good. reason for reducing the three modes of 
cognition, affection and conation to two by combining 
feeling and will. . For manifestly ines is a very close 
connection between pleasure and desiring while pure know- 
ing may leave desire largely anagreeted. ‘Ethical con-— 
sciousness as an attitude is a manifestation of the will, 
and depends upon the intellect simply for the resolution 
of ethical problems. Hence ssoentuation of the ethical 
is equivalent to giving primacy to the will. Of course, 
in the present discussion will must be understood as in- 
cluding the whole of the activistic element in conscious- 
ness, and thus includes desire and the autonomous will- 
to-live. It is not restricted to conscious volition. © 
The usage is close to, if not identical with, thet of | 
Schopenhauer. “Buddha's emphasis of the destruction of 
the desire for sentient existence seems to place Him 
somewhat closer to the emphasis of Christ than to Shankara, 
but, on the other hand, the doctrine of the Prajna 


Paramita accords more closely with Shankara. 
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Modern philosophy has not finally resolved the 
problem of the nei etive-pr ides of Will and Idea. The 
impact of Hegel and Schopenhauer does not destroy either > 
contestant. The Truth would seem to be, much as Von 
Hartmann suggested, that Will and Idea are component | 
parts of a more witdwate aedenivabie reality. There is, 
then, no ultimate primacy for either the Will or the Idea, 
but relative primacy in different contexts, in stages 
of processes and in individual organizations. In the 
very practical question of which way will lead success- 
fully to Yoga with a given individual, we must consider 
whether Will or Idea dominates the individual life. 
Method must be adjusted accordingly. Unquestionably, 
with the overwhelming mass of people, Will does dominate 
and, hence, ethico-affective techniques are indicated. 
But there is a smaller number of individuals with whom 
the « CORRE NAVE: development : is not only large, put also 
occupies the commanding position in life-determination. 
in such cases the Will has been brought into subjugation 
to the Idea. Hence, in such cases, the problem of Yoga, 
as a means, becomes simply the achievement of the right 
conception, there being no effective autonomous resistance 
on the part of the Will. With most men right conception 
is not enough because the amount of undomesticated auto- 


nomous Will is far too large. 
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Schopenhauer ‘is right when he says emancipation 
depends upon the reversal of the Will, so that will-to- 
live becomes denial of the will-to-live; though I do not 
find that he has adequately established how such a re- 
versal is possible if Will is the all-powerful. When 
Will is subjugated to Idea, practically as well as 
theoretically, the problem of reversal reduces to > 
realization of the conception of what is to be done and 
how to do it. iow. henna is not concerned with Yoga 
in all its ramifications as method, but primarily with 
the problem as it appears after subjugation of the Will 
to Idea has been aieealy achieved. Explicitly, He does 
not view all — as noaeivis candidates for this at their 
present stage of development. They must have qualifica- 
tions. The nature of these qualifications is indicated 
explicitly in the following quotation from Shankara's 
"Discrimination of Spirit and Not-Spirit" ("Atmanatma 
Viveka"). 

After stating that the unredeemed state of man is 
due to Ignorance, Shankara BOGS on to say: 

"Therefore it is clear that Ignorance can nly be. 
removed by Wisdom. | 

Qe How can this Wisdom be sania 


Ae By discussion - by discussing as to the nature of 
- Spirit and Not-spirit. | 
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Q. Who are worthy of engaging in such discussion? . 
“A. Those who have acquired the four qualifications. 
Qe What are the four gualifications? 


A. (1) True discrimination of permanent and impermanent 
meee (2) Indifference to the enjoyment of the fruits 
of. one. 's ‘actions both’ here and hereafter; (3) Possession 


of Sama (calmness) and the other five qualities; (4) An 


intense desire of becoming liberated (from material 
existence) ." : 


_.. Clearly one, who has’ these four qualifications has 
already gone a considerable way on the Path. Somehow 


or other much self-discipline has been achieved, pas- 


Sionateness has been quieted, the direction of desire 


has been reversed and the habit of discriminative analysis 
developed. The anti-egoistic ethic is presupposed. It 

is possible that various technical means have been en- : 
ployed to achieve the four qualifications. At any rate, 
from this point on, Shankara abandons all ritual, sacri- 
fice, technical expedients - in a word, all objective 
sensible action, or eon. as agencies that are, in 


principle, necessary. An intellective process of dis- 


crimination, including discussion, is well-nigh the only 


agency. In the end, when this discrimination has completed 


the final preparation, the Realization comes at its own 


time, spontaneously. All preparation has the value of 


purification or destruction of barriers, but is not a 


magical agent which commands the Realization. The 
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Awakened State is not an effect of causes set up by 
ene candidate, for It has nothing to do with sengitienss. 

“rt is as though’ at some moment in the process of prepara- 
tion the right balance is achieved and an obscuring 
curtain drops, simply revealing what has always been 
there, and has always been the Truth. Indifference to 
specific method or technique is not only allowed; it 
is mandatory. For by attaching importance to any means, 
the candidate is clouding his mind.with the delusion of 
efficient causal connection. Meditation ceases to be a 
matter of set method or of specific seasons, but becomes 
something spontaneous and capable of being super-added 
to reflective process or even objective activity. The 
Samadhi that is attained is the Nirvikalpa or undif- 
ferentiated Samadhi, which by no means necessarily 
implies black-out trance. For, to require trance is 
to impose a visible means as causally effective, and 
this is contrary to the primary principle that the State 
of Realization is not the effect of a relative CAUSE « 

_ <Itisa significant fact that the Highest state 

of Samadhi may appear to the incompetent observer as 

the most casual and indistinguishable from ordinary 
- consciousness. Actually, it effects an integration 
such that the usual and ordinary is seen as of one Benes 
“ness with the undifferentiated, and the practitioner 


May not know the difference between meditation and not- 


“meditation. — The sdaneliag ates has transcended the duality | 
of this, as ordinary consciousness, and that, as ae 
. consciousness, and the one sameness of the permanent and 
Gagt eee eo uee is known to underlie and snterpeneurave 
all states. ‘The state of consciousness is peculiarly 
indescribable and obscure. ” It is no more disembodied 
than it is embodied » nO more of one aspect of any duality 
than at is of the other. About all that one can positively 
say is, "IT Is", but rT cannot be imagined. The man of | 
such Realization is no longer identical with his embodi- 
ment; he is both there in the body and not there, and - 
the activities and death of the body are merely events 
‘within him and, therefore, not involving him. 
There is a seeming discrepancy between Buddhism 
and the teaching of Shankara of high importance. It has 
been already shown that the doctrine of anatman, or the 
non-reality of the self, is fundamental to Buddhism: In 
contrast, Shankara taught the Atmavidya, or Knowledge of 
the Self. In fact, the name of the source of the above 
quotation, "Atmanatma Viveka" may be translated "Discrimina- 
tion between the Self and Not-Self". Shankara gives the 
positive value to Self-Realization. | But, in other respects, 
the fundamental similarity between Shiviears teachings 
and Buddhism has been well recognized. Here is a subject- 


matter that calls for serious investigation. 
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There is no reasonable ground for doubt that the 
Way taught by the Buddha served ae an effective means 
whereby an undetermined sambee of individuals achieved 
Enlightenment. This Way, in so far as it involved an 
orientation by a doctrine: involved the teaching of 
anatman. This, at the very least, gives the teaching a 
eraenenic justification, since it facilitated the primary 
objective of the Buddha's mission. But the same may be 
said of Shankara's teaching of the Atmavidya, or Know- 
ledge of the Self. This, also, has provided an effective 
Way. Further, I know that it can initiate a process | 
ane: in its final stage, gives the Buddhistic State of 
the two-fold egoselflessness. The implication is that 
the apparent ineonpatipiiaity of the two teachings is not 
a real contradiction. 

For my part, I am convinced that the apparent con- 
tradiction is actually a paradox. Now the paradox is a 
very common conceptual form employed by mystics, and a 
very fruitful source of misunderstanding indeed. It is 
necessary to attain an appreciation of its logical sig- 
nificance. First of all, the mystical state of conscious- 
ness ie anew eiee in lesser or greater degree depending 
upon the relative depth of mystical penetration. It is 
integrative in the sense that elements, or phases or states 
which are mutually incompatible when apprehended by ordi- 


org 
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nary consciousness, actually do become compatible parts 
of a larger whole. Just as the dynamical conception of 
the parallelogram of forces achieves a logical integra- | 
tion of forces operating more or less in opposition, 
such as the centrifugal and centripetal forces, 80 the 
mystical state effects analogous integration for con- 
sciousness. But a purely mystical.integration, without 
the collaboration of the intellect, is not a logical 
conceptual integration, as is the case in the instance 

of the parallelogram of forces. It is an immediate | 
imbeeration Gheouek what we have called the mystical 
sense. It is quite possible that when the mystic at=- 
tempts to express conceptually the value of the mystical 
insight he finds his intellectual capacity inadequate 

| for the task of constructing a logically connected symbol. 
In this case, the intellectual level, being correspond- 
entially inferior to that of the insight, the formulation 
appears in paired seatements that seem to negate each 
other, or in the form of substantives seemingly contradicted 
by adjective modifiers, such as "the teaming desert", 
"the ad silence", etc. But through competent 
analyses, these apparent contradictions are found not to 
be ‘true contradictions, for they do not affirm that A can 
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Usually they mean that the. ‘realization is like a somewhat 
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which in one sense is A, but in another sense is, or in- 
corporates, the opposite of A, and all at the same time. 
That which is separated, and of necessity must be separated, 
in ordinary experience, because of the structural frame- 
work of that experience, is united in simultaneity in 

the mystical state. There ie no logical contradiction 

in this. 

At times in the development of physical science the 
scientist may besone: aware oF nee phenomena which, in part, 
conform with previous conceptions, but, likewise, in part, 
violate those conceptions. This is recognized as a sign 
that there is need for a new conception on a higher level 
which shall incorporate both forms of the behaviour of the 
phenomena in a logical whole. The same need arises when 
the doctrines coming forth from authentic states of mystical 
insight result in an unresolved paradoxical complex. The 
mystical insight may have developed well ahead of the in- 
tellectual evolution of the individuals or even of the race 
as a whole. In that case, the paradox remains until such 
time someone with the requisite intellectual development, 
perhaps at a much later stage of human history, deals with 
‘the seMien ena who, if successful, resolves the problen. 
The development of the logical sense in modern mathematics 
renders possible the resolution of many a paradox that had 


to remain a paradox for centuries and even millenia, as is 
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illustrated by the paradoxes of Zeno. I believe we oe 
today developed the necessary Logico-conceptual equipment 
for the resolution of the neon ne contradiction of the 
anatmic doctrine of Buddha and the Atmic doctrine of 
Shankara. At any rate, if the resolution is not complete, 
it will be substantial though, I confess, far from Simple. 
First of all, let us return to Buddha's conception 
of the rego", “the self" or the "I am" as employed in the 
Sutta from which our quotation was taken. From ‘is con 
text, the reference is primarily to the personal eso, 
that which I mean when I speak of myself as distinct from 
other persons and that which has various desires, inclina- 
tions, points of view, etc., which differentiate me from 
other beings. It is the manifest ground of competitive 
activities of all sorts, including the wars of nations. 
This it is that Buddha affirms is impermanent and, con- 
cerning which, He says it is the cause of ubiquitous suf- 
fering which can never be destroyed so long as bondage to 
this egoism remains. In the Sanskrit Sutras, which largely 
constitute the basis of departure of Northern from Southern 
 Buddhisn, there bag ot least implicatory references to a 
higher egoism and so the profoundest states of Enlighten- 
ment: involve: the realization of twofold egolessness. But 
ote: peeeeor of the full conception we shall leave for the 


jouone: and ‘focus. upon the: simple Bearer esoism. 
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Now, what is the ego in the simpler sense? We find 
that Emanuel Kant and Dr. C. G. Jung, among other Western 
thinkers, give ie much help here. This ego is a power of 
“subjective awareness. It is I who sees; it is I who hears 
and ee ey senses; and it is I who thinks, who ‘feels, 
who intuits, and who wills. At least it seems SO. But - 
there is more than pure awareness involved in this complex 
process. The, sensing, intuiting, feeling, thinking and 
willing involve forms of being aware. The awareness 
operates in certain ways which by psychological and epistemo- 
logical analyses, even we of the West have been: able to 
— study in considerable measure. But a way or form of 
“awareness is. distinguishable from pure awareness in the. 
‘abstract. Abstract awareness is without any form or con- 
ditioning whatsoever; it could Met be described. as think- 
ing, sensing, intuiting, feeling, willing or as epuaatronse 
by any other possible mode. If.we mean by BubJechivi ly 
this, and only this, then it is not the same as the ego 
or the subject in the concrete sense. If we conceive of 
Shankara’ s Atman as pure subjectivity, or the bare power 
of awareness unmodified by any form whatsoever, then it 
is clearly distinguishable from the egoism of Buddha, both 
in the lower and higher sense. Bare subjectivity, being 
a aa is not subject to change and, therefore, 


ave grows nor ie. But the concrete subject is 
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souponndeatani: thus, subject to process. Hence, bond= 
age to the concrete Subject involves unending suffering. 
Full analysis shows that we must make a further - 
distinction between the concrete subject and the ego 
proper. The ego appears to stand as a sort of framework 
or form through which the goneneue wunsees operates upon 
the objective, in so far as the process falls within the 
field of the personal consciousness. There remains an 
undeterminate zone in which the interaction between the 
concrete subjective and the objective takes place without 
passing through the personal ego. This is the zone of 
the psychologic unconscious. Much of the adjustment of 
the individual entity to the environment in which it lives 
does not pass through the framework of the conscious per-= 
sonal ego. From time to time, incursions from the un- 
conscious enter into the egoic field of consciousness 
without being integrated by the ego and often without being 
capable of such integration unless the egoic framework is 
dissolved. The literature of both psychosis and of the 
transformation process is full of references to such in- 
cursions. We must, therefore, enlarge the conception of 
the concrete subject quite beyond the limited field com- 
manded by the individual personally conscious ego. 
Concrete subjectivity, in addition to the abstract 


power of pure awareness, includes innumerable forms and, . 
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therefore, may be said to have a structure. Ordinarily 
_ the individual is not conscious of these forms directly. 
They enter into determining the form of experience, but 
are not immediately apparent to the individual conscious- 
ness. - Seemingly, this consciousness contains only the 
objective content as something given from outside. The 
view, either naively believed in or theoretically affirmed, 
that the content is exclusively objectively determined, 
is materialism. Strong conviction of this sort has 
serious effects which will be considered later. But 
analysis does not have to go very far for one to see that 
actual experience is a compound effect of a subjective and 
objective determination. ‘For instance, an individual who — 
,, Bas. a a of vision which is corrected by glasses, 
" most: oe ‘the time qhen reading or looking at the objects 
of his environment is either not at all, or only slightly, 
Veeaccione: of nee. ieee s: He might imagine that his ex- 
perience of the seen world was only objectively getermined. 
But let him remove the glasses and the seen-world is altered, 
probably becoming quite blurred. His actual experience 
is changed, but not by a change from outside. If, in - 
| addition to his ordinary glasses, he were to put on 
various colored glasses, or glasses producing distorted 
 images,. he would find his actual experience changed in 
each case. From this it is easy to take the further step 
of realizing that the way of seeing as conditioned by the 


structure of the eye plays its part in determining the 
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world as seen. The eve of a fly would give a different 
kind of world. But, still, back of the conditioning 
araneed by the visual organ there are determinants of a 
more psychical nature. Seeing, as a function, has laws 
other than the optical limitations of the eye. We see 
in the form of the visual Kind of space. ‘The ob jective 
as experienced in Eenue of seetne must fall within this 

kind of space. Whatever there may be that cannot fit 
within that kina of conditioning could never pes seen, 
in the visual sense. | 

Now, the peneehang ‘Mustaticn rer to all — 

senses and to thinking as well. So the actual conscious 
ebrient of our experience and our thought is the mutual 
product of subjective and objective factors. But in 
order that there may be mutuality of interaction the 
subjective ua the objective must have 2 common sub- 
sas ee cannot be (of wholly disparate natures. 
As a ofa the | objective can be introjected into ‘aca. 
subjective and the subjective: can be projected into the 
objective, facts which are well known to analytic psychol- 
ogy. . Ordinarily this happens only with respect to part 
of the contents, but once the actuality of the complementary | 
processes of introjection and projection is recognized, 
a is then seen that a thoroughgoing reversal is, in prin- 
ciple, sesaivie: In such case, that which was objective | 
ene subjective ana the which was subjective, becomes 


objective. 
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When the focus of consciousness is extraverted, - 
the predominant state of most objectively embodied waking 
consciousness meee of the time, - the egoic consciousness 
is solely aware of objective content. For such conscious- 
ness, introversion into sleep is equivalent to personal 
-egoic unconsciousness, for the field of established con- 
sciousness has vanished. But going to sleep“is equivalent 
to a fairly thorough sii of the subjective and ob- 
see taven When the objective of waking consciousness has — 
become the subject, this objective has become the unseen, 
‘in the same sense that the subjective of waking conscious—— 
ness is unseen. Now, the extravert consciousness is 
“typically not conscious: of the subjective determinants 


during ‘the waking séate and thus has not built the power 


| of personal ‘egoic awareness ad the objective of the sleep- 


ing peeves, What dreams there may be then are projections 
of the sleeping subjective, - identical with the waking 
objective, - into the sleeping objective, ~ identical with 


the waking sibjective. As a result, such dreams are com- 
posed of distorted objective forms, that is, objective in 
the sense corresponding to the waking state. This is the 
kind of dream Freud analyzed. | 

Now, in the case of individuals who are more or less | 
| familiar with conscious introversion, elther spontaneous or 
deliberate, the waking subjective is not a wholly infanitian 
field. They are more or less conscious of the subjective 


| structure and may have acquaintance with the archetypes of 
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the unconscious which Jung has discussed in the "Integra~_ 
tion of Personality". In such cases, the sleeping state 
may be more than a state of personal unconsciousness ow 
dream, but may be from slightly to wholly conscious, - — 
this latter being possible as a result of superior attain- 
ment. In this case, the conscious experience during Sieup 
is not a dream, but is as objectively real as ordinary | 
waking experience. No superior reality value may justly 
be predicated of the objective eave experience as com- 
pared to this. | | - 
The possibility of reversal of the objective and the | 
subjective implies certain important consequences relative 
to pure abetruct subjectivity and abstract objectivity. | 
- Without a common ground .- that which the Hindu calls Sat - 
there could be no reversal. This common ground is pure 
subjectivity and pure. objectivity combined. In other 
words, it is ‘pure subjectivity when underlying concrete 
subjectivity and pure ‘objectivity, or the bare field of 
consciousness, when underlying concrete objectivity. In 
Itself It is neither.‘ Its character as subjective or 
objective is functional, not substantial. 
| Death has the value of a profounder introversion 


than sleep,. but psychologically it has essentially the 


same significance as going to sleep. But, whereas sleep 
is a state wherein certain unconscious psychological pro~ 


cesses continue in the extraverted sense - namely, those 
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that maintain the organism as a breathing and living 
entity - death involves the introversion of all psychol- 
ogical processes, both conscious and unconscious. In 7 
death, then, the reversal. of the subjective and objective. 
is more complete. That which was objective for the out- 
wardly living man becomes the sub jective in terms of both 
the conscious and unconscious psyche. In turn, the former 
aibieetive:. just as completely, becomes the new objective. 
These reversals are not merely successive introversions 
and extraversions, but they are compound introversion- 
ii aitioudaitie: and extraversion-introversions. One side 
ee coincidentally with the extraversion of the 
other side. It is both a successive and coincidental 
diastole ‘and eyetolea” 

We are now in a position to deduce certain neces- 
sities of after-death states. First, the introversion of 
the objective implies that, in its essential nature, the 
objective body becomes subjective. The visible matter 
of the body is not involved in this, for it simply dis- 
integrates into physical elements or compounds. But it. 
is easy to see that the objective body is not merely the 
visible matter. It is noun that the physical matter of 
which the objective body is composed does not remain with 
it permanently during life. This matter passes into the 
body and, then, after remaining for a time, passes away, 


being replaced by other matter. Thus this physical mat- 


woe 


pemaiag be viewed as streaming through the body. The 
relatively persistent factor is the form and appearance 
of the body, though this also changes orem ies te death, 
but always within the limits of a recognizable human 
pattern. The relatively persistent element i en un 
seen form or paradigm, without which new ‘acoretions of 
matter would develop anarchically, as illustrated in the 
case of cancer-growth. This form is an energic zone and 
its pattern is essentially of the nature of an idea, 
objectified. It is this which becomes subjective in the 
death transformation, along with other psychical elements. 
That which was subjective, during objective visible 
existence, becomes objective after death. Henceforth the 
egoic state has three possibilities. It may be simply un- 
Cone eur it a be aware as in a dream, or it may be awake 
to roletive: Ore that are not inferior in their reality- 
eee to objective: realities @arthe objective life. These . 
states depend upon the preparation during objective life. 
An exclusively extraverted orientation of egoistical con— 
sciousness during physically visible life is not aware of 
the introverted part of the diastolic and systolic putes 
tion. Part of the pulsation is quite unconscious in the 
egoistic sense. In rational man, however, there is one 
‘relatively introverted activity of which he is conscious 


even when the orientation is strongly extraverted. For 
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Sab onal man thinks as well as experiences. | As thinker 

he is more introverted than as experiencer. In the re- 
versal of death, this thought becomes objective as ex- | 
pen es As he has thought he subsequently experiences. 
Hence, one who during objective life thought strongly and 
persistently that death was wholly annihilation, experi- 
ences compreve ‘ineonsotousnese2 ured such time as the 
ne resident in the unocent is. exhausted. If, however, 
‘without this idea os ‘yet was wholly objectively oriented 
‘during lifes the’ only’ consciousness he can xnOW after 
death is a dream. Not having developed consciousness of 
the subjective during ‘ ‘objective life, the only possible 
content which can exist for him in the new ob jective, 
after death, - which is the old subjective become objective, - 
is projected contents from the new subjective, - which is 
the old objective become BUD oCoHe vers These contents have 

— only the value of dreams ; they are paEte of the old waking 
| life, experienced over again but. guided by the thought — 
conceptions held during life. Hence, inevitably, such a 
one experiences in the forms of the religious teachings, 
af any, which he has accepted and believed in during life. 
But their nature is that of dreams. In the case of one 
who has become discriminatively conscious of the subjective 
determinants GULINE objective physical life, the. new ob- | 


jective experience, after death, has material around which 
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to develop which is no less real than the experience of 3 
physical life. Discrimination continues beyond death and, 
consequently, this state becomes more than a dream-state. 

It is said that those who have aroused into activity 
tie appropriate mystical organ can trace these processes | 
after death by means analogous to physically objective | 
observation. What I have said, above, does not depend 
upon this a6 far as it re it is in the nature of de- 
duction from penny pecuieee. If it is called a kind of 
seeing, it is so in the same sense that the mathematician 
saw Neptune by calculation sitar, The seeing as through 
the appropriate mystical organ would Be like the seeing 
of Neptune through the telescope ang would involve the 
See noe. problems of mastery of technique in handling 
the’ telescope ana of interpretation of the image seen. An 
amateur withthe telescope might get the wrong object and 
fail to understand what he saw, even if he got the right 
object. But, none the less, he would have an invaluable 
instrument the functions of which can be only partly re-_ 
placed by calculation. | | 7 

This rather extensive digression. into Sree states 
a after-death states serves the iyextola purpose, 


(a) of preparing the way for a more complete Gage coeeno ree. ~ 


of the mystical function, and (b) of preparing the way for 


a clearer understanding of egoism both in the lower and 


higher senses. 
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ie hers eupioved. the term "mystical" carries a 
compound meaning including states and functional forms 
of sonecvousneds: It is recognized, even by Western 
psychologists, that mystical consciousness may be more 
or tems Geveroned: and consequently deal wath more than 
only one exclusive possibility. Qualitative differences 
; Chere | oe are in different mystical states, and. it 
is only in the profoundest development that we find 
“identity or - approach to identity of meaning. So, the 
mystical sense may be, in a given case, of a minor order. 
But ehene: is. a psychological similarity in all aystical 
development. It is always a process of introversion 
which reaches a level more interior than conceptual 
thought. Thought stands, as it were, in the center with 
the mystical, on one side, and the perceptual on the other. 
To penetrate mystically is to become conscious, in greater 
or less degree, of the subjective. It is reversal of 
direction of che libido, apteh., most commonly in waking 
consciousness, moves toward the perceptible object. It 
is a "turning about" of the focus of consciousness. For 
this reason, the ngetie tends to become conscious in the 
realm of life commonly called sleep and death, and in 
| grand mysticism the process goes much, much deeper. But 
the mystic differs from his non-mystical brother in that — 


he does this while yet alive in the objective sense. There 
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is, undoubtedly, a tendency towards the trance state, 

sine beyond a certain critical point the libido tends 

to burst out completely in the new direction. But it 

is possible by conscious control to keep the stream of 

the libido divided, in which case the objective and sub- 
jective states can be experienced simultaneously. But, 

in many respects, the man in trance is just where the ordi- 
nary man is when we call him dead, save that self-conscious- 
ness at least tends to be much greater. Roweven: as a | 
have said mepearess Js the trance is not essential and 
undoubtedly it is easier to maintain critical self- 
consciousness without it than with it. In any case, 


the mearteats mogeneuy is an exceptional introversion with 


Pen ron eee made: 

In one of its lesser pienieteanees. mystical develop- 
ment is a preparation for death. It prepares the way for 
an after-death state for which there is bona fide reality- : 
quale, not inferior to the objective perceptual reality, — 
and thus guards against a state of mere dreaming or one 
of complete egoistic unconsciousness. Preparation for 
death is a matter of exceedingly great importance, and 
should be the prime interest of the latter half of life. 
Day Gane is emphatically right on this polit: We of the 
West have been very foolishly negligent with respect to 
this matter. oo 
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We come now to the crutial consideration of egoism. 

Analytic psychology has, quite correctly, differentiated 
' the personal ego from the subject. The subject includes, 
in addition to the conscious field of the ego, an indeter- 
minant wae which to the personal ego is. quite uncon= . 

- scious. - “Analytic psychology conceives of the transforma- 
| ee ee a new self-center in the un- 
“gonseious, behind the ego, oa. ae were. This process is 
fundamentally mystical. It piaces the personal ego ina 
position of objectivity ‘with respect to oe new subject. 
Much that was formerly unconscious to the personal ego 
| becomes conscious. But, in order to take this step in 
transformation, attachment to the Beneonet eno must be 
weakened, at east: if not wholly severed. So far, this 
is certainly in line with the Buddhistic process. The 
ego that has become possessed by me is no longer a fixed 


determinant. Instead of taking the false valuation of a 
sun, it is reduced to its proper status of a planet moving 
in an orbit sient the self or subject. The ego continues 

- to condition the appearance to. the milieu of the individual 
entity, but is not identical with that entity. Now, the 
Bebe ee con erancen fe the objective contents of conscious— 
ness, has a relative fixity and unity. It is not a true 
invariant, but is rather like a parameter, in the sense I 


have already discussed (p ). From birth to death, 
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man does not remain identically the same man. In the 
sense of egoic continuity he is the same man, but his 
personal character is subject to change, generally more 
or less imperceptibly, but, in the aggregate, often con-— 
siderably and, at times, even catastrophically. ‘The man 
who gets up in the morning is not quite the same ego he 
was the night before, and close self-analysis, as well 

as observation, will disclose this. Actually, the ego 
may be viewed as a continuum in time that is, at every 
point, the center of a flowing tt eee Ex- 
perience may thus be viewed as a continuum centering upon 
another continuum which, at ever, ea ae relatively 
fixed with respect to the former. The conception here is 
schematically familiar to much of mathematical thinking. 
Thus, in mathematical language, experience is a locus of 
a locus. We may view the ego as a locus of a point which 
is a variable dependent upon the self behind the ego. 

We may now abstract two continua, one the continuum 
of the stream of experience, the other the ecntinacn of 
the ego. In order to represent the systolic-diastolic 
movement in which the objective becomes subjective and 


the subjective becomes objective in a periodic rhythn 


we may construct two sine curves, as given in the ac- 


companying figure. In this case the two curves will be 


drawn symmetrically with respect to the X-axis. ‘The 
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origin, Zero, will be taken arbitrarily at any point 
where the broken line E crosses the X-axis and rises 
above the axis. The Y-axis will represent the field 

of. Consciousness, both subjective and objective. +Y 
will represent the subjective field during waking 
-physically | embodied. consciousness, while -Y will repre- 
sent the obgegusve eevery of the field during waking 
consciousness. The X-axis will represent Time, -X time 
in the past with respect to the arbitrary point of begin- 
ning, +X the future with respect to that same point. 


The broken curve E is the continuum of the ego, this 


curve being of the form sine x. The solid curve 0 
is the continuum of experience, the curve being of the 


form -sine x. From mathematics it is known that these 
curves will intersect the X-axis at Zero, at TT and at 


any integral multiples of TT- 
‘fhe point Zero is the moment of birth of a new 

ego and the simultaneous beginning of experience: repre- 
_ sented by line P.. This is the experience of embodied 
objective life. The rising of the egoistic curve repre~ 
sents the maturing of cbr eutC consciousness, followed 
by its normal recession in old-age up to. death. The 

descent of the curve of experience marks intensification 
of experiential soutent, followed by a corresponding 
| decline. JFfis the point of death of the objective phase 


and the transition point to the reversal of the subjective- 
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objective. Between 7 and 2 7[ the curve of the ego 
lies in what was the objective phase of physically em- 
bodied consciousness. The experiential curve moves in | 
“Bynme trical balance on the pODEOEL Ve side of the K~axis. 
Zero to — Avene ce: éycle of embodied experience, 
while “jy to 27j7— covers the cycle of after-death con-. 
sciousness or experience. In the second cycle that 
which was thought or contained in the subjective in 

the first, becomes objective as experience, and vice 


versa. | a 

I am indebted to Mohini Chatterji for the initial 
suggestion that the permanent ego of an incarnation may 
be viewed as the time integral of all tie, Ama tentaneoue 
states of the ego through the continuum of a life-time. 
I have found that the use of the definite integral in 
this connection brings Sins fuller figure. If we take 
the definite integral of the curve E between Zero and TT 
we get the area enclosed by this arc of the curve and 
the X-axis. Curiously, it has the value of 2, quite an 
interesting fact since we are ‘dealing with dualistic or 
sub ject-object consciousness. We may regard the definite 
integral, or the above area , as the total unified ego of 
the incarnation. In other words, the "I am" , which in the 
first instance seemed like a point, fixed at any instant, 
but actually flowing in time, becomes as a totality, 


space-like. Psychologically, its significance shifts 
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from the ‘significance de the contained, to the container. 
But it is the ‘conta ee of subjective psychical contents. 
If we take the definite integral from \1 to 2 ‘|| we have 
‘the same result in the reverse soqiee:: So the definite 
integral fron Bors to 2 7T has the value of ZeLO. This 

is the conclusion of the cycle of the given ego. The fol- 
lowing new birth is the beginning of a new ego which may 
be viewed oaths: Sounek Ate predecessor. This is in con- 
formity with the Buddhist doctrine of the ego. 


The constant factor throughout all this process is 


the Field of Consciousness which takes on subjective and 
sijective coloring depending upon whether It appears as 
objective as the ground of experience, or as puosective 
as the ground of the ego. In Itself in Its own nature, — 
It is neither subjective nor objective, but only appears 
as one or the other depending on the coloring given by 
_ the approach. Approached through ae ego, It appears as 
Pure Subjectivity. ‘2 
| The approach of Shankara is through the ego and, 
hence, the Ground is reached as pure subjectivity or 
the potential of all awareness an sacle 9 permanent 
principle containing time. The diametrically opposite. 
approach, by piercing through the objective, is suggested 
as a eRoOTerace possibility. | | 
To approach the ultimate through - the subject appears 


to me the easiest way. Pure subjectivity, when reached 
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or realized, by ite own nature transforms into the sub- 
jective-objective, and then to Its real nature as neither 
subjective nor objective, and then there remains only 

the ineffable Ground of Conseiousness-without-an-object 
and without-a-subject. 


The Ground lies outside all "condi tioning cna there- 


fore may not be said to develop or evolve. Evolution or 
development has a one-way dependence upon the Ground. 

The cycle of progression of the personal egoic ee eT 
ness is an endless series in its own dimension. Yet 

there is such a thing as real progression. But tiie we 
“must. conceive, not as cont ee on along the line of the 
sine curves, but as a progressive integration rising in 
another dimension in such a way that earlier stages are 
embraced within the later. 

It is readily suggested to us that if we take the > 
indefinite integral of the sine curves we would arrive at 
a higher integration. I did this and in working out the 
Peouasqusnt interpretations I had several surprises. Some 
of the consequences were quite at variance from certain 
“preconceptions which I had held, but, in studying the Logic 
of the whole complex, I reached the. conclusion that my 
preconception had been in error. Actually, a number of 
| mystical elements began to slip into place in a larger 
_thinkable whole. I do not by any means suggest that - 
| have in the final effect the whole picture, But I do find 
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the integration quite remarkable.. As a thinkable schema 


_ the whole is pretty complicated, however simple the direct 


Realization itself ise 

The indefinite integral of sinx dx is -cos x. This 
gives the broken curve HE in ink, with respect to which 
the solid curve in ink, marked G, sorreese das in the same 
relation that curves i and P have to each other. It will 
be noted that these curves are at their respective maxima 
and minima at the points Zero, W, 2 W,----n TT; the pre- 
cise points at which the curves B and O.intersect the X- 
axis. Similarly, at points —, 44, etc., where curves 
EB and O are at their respective maxima and minima, the 
curves HE and G@ intersect the X-axis. HE represents the 
Higher Ego and the says G represents the Divinity or God, 
or the Higher Ego in its aspect as objective. Since sub- 
jectivity by itself is an abstraction, but no ‘real exist- 
ence, all entities are subjective- ~objective. This prin- 
ciple would have to apply to the Higher Ego as well as the 
lower ego. © ‘Thus, just as the lower ego, when objectively 
considered, is man, so also. the. Higher Ego would have its 
objective counter-aspect. For reasons that will become 
clear, later, I have eadied this the Divinity or God. 
- | The points, “Tr, 3 aT ~--(2n + 1) iT, are the points 
ins time . of. ‘the death of the personal man, though in a more 
: superficial interpretation, they are also the points of 


adel’ to sleep, and in a profounder sense, they are the 
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POsEKS of avetical death. The complex of curves is thus 
a generalized ‘schema lending itself to major and minor 
interpretations. It will be noted that, fundamental for 
the whole interpretation, the curves stand in relationships 
of perfect symmetry, which is just another way of saying 
that they represent processes in BS équilibriun: 
Hence, this symbolism is consonant with the conception | 
that Equilibrium is the essence of Law, an idea developed 
in the commentaries on the "Aphorisms on Consciousness-— 
: without-an-object. " | | | 
“ie Points Zero, 2 — 4 — --2n hh are the points 

in time of the birth of personal man, of the waking up 
from sleep, and of return from the mystic state to ob- . 
jective polarization of consciousness, corresponding to 
ordinary waking consciousness. The points # W, 2% “Ts 
4% 71, ~--(2n + %) it, are the points in time of the pirth 
of the God, in the phase analogous to the birth of the | 
personal man. The points 12 1T, 3% Tv, ---(n + 1%) T, 
are the points in time when the God dies spac eae. it 
must be kept im mind constantly that birth in one phase 
is, at the. same time, death in the SPPOes ce phase, and 
vice versa. The words "birth" and "death" thus refer to 
transition in phase, ean ee to de moto Becomine or to 
extinction. | 
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In studying the E curve we find that when personal 
egeten ataes to a maximum the objective life of man is in 
its objective development. In terms of psychical Sere 
the libido has developed furthest into the objective. 
‘This corresponds to the lowest point ‘of the curve O, which ~ 
means that the seen man is then at his prime. But at this 
point the curves HE and G intersect the X-axis, the point 
of greatest recession of psychical energy in the divine 
counterpart of man. At this point, %7Ts the God digs 
inwardly, and thenceforth grows outwardly as the man de- 
creases toward outward death. At this latter death, the 
transference of the Libido to the outwardly manifest God 
is at a maximum. | #% : | | | 

At the moment of personal death the God ig objecti- 
fied in maximum degree. In other words, the introversion 
of the personal life corresponds to the infilling of the 
God with life, while extraversion draws life from the God. 
This leads to a remarkable clarification of the famous 
dictum of Nietzche: "God is dead". The God is dead when- 
ever the individual or collective man achieves maximum 
__extraversion. Fixation in peivayersion is equivalent to _ 
: killing the God. This will explain the spiritual beenen= 
ness of the more intensively empirical sciences. Darwinisn, 
in the philosophic sense , is equivalent to the death of 
re God., i. Bay loss of spiritual sane ouenbes: since 


Darwinism, in this sense, is the acme of materialism. 
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Our primary ‘interest here is wennected with the 
mystical processes, rather than with the ordinary period-— 
icity of birth and death. We must generalize our con- 
ception of time represented by the X-axis. This time in 
some situations, such as ordinary birth and death, night 
and day, etc., may well be regarded as identical with che. 
cosmic or objective time feteun teed by the stars. But 
this os a sort of collective time which may not synchronize 
with the individual time sequence. The base of time is. 
succession of states of consciousness. In the case of the 
mystic, the time sequence is not identical with the time 
of the objective stars. The succession of his states of 
consciousness introduces a periodicity of its own which, 
while symmetrically palanced in its own scale, may appear 
asymmetrical in its relation to objective scaentine, When 
the succession of states of consciousness is very rapid, 
“tn terme of the objective star-time, the life-cycle may 
“appear very short, and vice versa. Hence, the oscillation 
of the mystic may be - indeed is - a true periodicity, | 
even though the arrangement of phases in terms of star- 
time , as noted by the observer, may be ‘quite asymmetrical. 
it. 10 the mystic's development a certain step in trans- 

. formation takes ten years, in one case, and ten minutes, 
in another case, in the mystical sense the time interval | 
in the two cases is the same, The life of the mystic, 


‘ 
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qua mystic, is to be isolated from the visible cycles 
| of the visible man. We shall consider the complex of 
-eurves in relation to the mystic, in abstraction from 
the ordinary lives of men. | 

The moment of mystical death, - which is identical 
with the moment of inward birth, ~ is the moment of ex-_ 
treme introversion when life.in the man is reduced to a 
minimum and the life of the God reaches a maximum. God ~ 
is the Presence realized By the Inystic and, with eoaie 
psychical organizations, can bé a seen Presence. It is 
easy to identify this Presence with the Heavenly Father - 
of Christ. This is the pattern normally followed by 
izowe whose reality orientation is primarily Chae cus vce 
For those whose primary piienestton has been to the sub- 
jective, the realization is equivalent to identification 
with the Higher Ego, which is the same as being identical 
with the God, mathee than experiencing Him as Presence. 
Mystical reoords give the two Pauverne® Christian mysti- 
cism is mainly of the sone type. 

TP we - integrate: eis curves He and G we get the 
| original curves BE and Q. this implies that the pairs, 
EB and HE, 4G: and G, uehae® in interdependent relation to 
_ each other. The higher and lower egos are not separable 
and, in the last analysis, the distinction of higher and — 
iiggeo a6 not seo ce: This oonclusion is sound; "High" 


and "low" have meaning only from the perspective of a 
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relative base. from the Standpoint of the ultimate Ground 
there is no meaning in this selativity. The same point 
‘applies in the relationship between God and man. The 
obvious conclusion may be somewhat shocking to some 
pietists, but it has strong mystical support. ae 
significant that it is said that Buddha taught the Gods 
as well as men. Also Meister Eckhart said "For man is 
truly God, and God truly man.” Angelus Silesius said: 
"T am as ‘great as God, and He is small like me; He can- 
| not be above, nor I below Him de." Tt is, indeed, true 
tae man's neeniey is non a whit erenver than that of God, 
but man! Ss: ‘Teality: is as ' ereat . as God's. The mystical need 
is mutual. Only the God-man attains superiority, for only 
He has attained the dual consciousness, synthesized. Only 
He has freed himself from dependence upon the cycle of 
evolution. In so far as He continues in the interweaving 
of evolution, it is as a process within Hin, not as some- 
thing which possesses Him. This is the Liberated State. 
‘From the standpoint of the Ground, all Gods and all 
men, all aoe, whether higher or lower, inhere in the Ulti- 
mate which is neither subjective nor objective. Meister | 
Eckhart reveals his profundity in that he has realized the 
relativity of God and man and also the ultimate inherence 
of both in the Godhead, which is not subject to becoming. 
This Godhead is identical with the Ground, or Consciousness-— 


without-an-object and without-a-subject. 
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Just as the complex of sine and cosine curves ex- 
tend to plus and minus infinity, so also, evolution has 
no beginning nor end. ‘But the Enlightened One is free 
just because ‘He is necucusis one with the Ground and 
‘$0 the evolutionary stream flows within Him, instead of 
He upon ite It is a mistake to think that the evolution-—- 
ary stream ceases. after full Enlightenment. It remains 
as it always has been and ever will be, but for the En- 
lightened One it is no longer a source of bondage, no 
longer a well of sorrow, but it is, as it were, the revelry 
of the ternal The two Doors of Ashvaghosha are, neither 


of them, ever closed. 


The foregoing is not a metaphysical dissertation 
-but, rather, a determination of how a metaphysical reality 
and experience is possible. if we regard the physical 
as the objective of ordinary waking experience, then we 
may regard the metaphysical as the objective in the in- 
verse phase or after-death consciousness. In another 
sense, the metaphysical is the objective aspect of the 
consciousness of God, but it must be remembered that God 
and man are interdependent phases of one entity: The 


Ground underlies both the physical and the metaphysical. 
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This discussion is psychological in the sense of 
Metapsychology. By "Metapsychology" I niente portion 
of psychical structure which is not accessible to objective 
empirical methods, as such. Empirical methodology, being 
limited by sensible determination, is delimited to a gone 
(of possibility and , though development in this zone may | 
be indefinitely extended, it can only give a certain type. 

of ‘knowledge. Tumediate acquaintance with the material 

“of Metapsychology is possible only through the arousal and 
development of the mystical organ in the appropriate Meeree.. 
- Something of indirect. ‘acquaintance with Metapsychology is 
possible through what we might call the "eye" of mathe- 
matics. dust as through mathematics we can "see" into 
the structure of matter Puvthex than it is possible to 
follow with tea Ganges. so likewise, may we "see" in this 
same way into the more ultimate structure of the total 
man's psychical nature. It is not a total knowledge, | 
just as the knowledge of Neptune through calculation is 
not total, but in its own dimension it may develop with- 
Sue Aiea: Sede tnat- or ane capacity of human understand- 
ing. There is a view, held by some, that ne. etende “Sex 
comes truly science until it achieves mathematical formu-~ 
lation. The premathematical stage of a science might be 
viewed as its adolescent phase. When the concepts assume 
mathematical form, then the science achieves maturity. I 


have always been a friend of this view. 
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Why is it that men may think in terms of pure 
mathematical construction, without thought of any ap- 
plication beyond net neneriee itself, yet later this 
structine proves yaludbie for other than purely math~ 
ematical ends? The geometry of Riemann was such a 
serichine. wowat nondened possible, much later, the 
conception of the general theory of relativity. Einstein 
supplied the necessary integration with physical deter- 
mination, but independently, as pure thought, Riemann 
supplied the sereenused fore And this is by no means an 
isolated instance of this sort. Since the development 

of the non-Huclidian geometries it has been evident that 
mathematics is not an existence beyond thought. In other 
words, it is not a structure in an eictormal: acd independent. 
nature. It is rather the necessitarian aspect of thought. 
But a necessity of thought is also a necessity of nature 
just so far as nature is determined by thought. Certainly 
| nature derives a portion of its determination, as experi- 
enced by us, through our thinking. So, I believe we may 
say with justice that the "eye" of the etnemeso ten actu-. 
ally sees into the deep structure of the subjective psyche, 
although the formal mathematician may not realize the 
psychical significance of his construction. Dr. Jung 

calls attention to the interesting fact that the profound 


poet, following only an aesthetic ideal, so far as his 
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personal consciousness is concerned, actually reveals 
truth of great psychological significance. It may re- 
quire great psychological understanding to interpret the 
poem, but when this is done, meaning is revealed of which 
the poet creator knew little or nothing. Thus beat also 
with the pure mathematician, iB believe, in even profounder 
. degree. Even though the mathematician may start with 
seemingly meaningless phantasy, yet the thought does not 
develop arbitrarily, but in the line of rigorous neces- 
sity. In this we have revealed underlying law in its 
nakedness. The pure thought of mathematics is actually 

a study of the ultimate nature of that total being, re- 
vealed to us ebiectively: as man. May it not be that the 
‘matnodatice tnotert is the speech of the Divinity tu 

the inner consciousness of man? Then the mathematical 


thought is inner communion. 


in this discussion of Christ, Buddha. and Shankara | 
Ir oe dealt put lentil; with the lives and teachings of 
ere ore) 3 shave striven to show that these out 
standing. fountainheads: of religion and philosophy are 
surpassingly great ‘exemplars of grand mysticism. Because 
of the lack of introspective biographical material, t 
have not been enabled to employ the methods so dear. to 


the heart of the empiric psychologist. I have derived _ 
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the evidence of the mystical quality of the Men through 
the following kinds of manifestation: (a) The external 
evidence from the bioewavnice of the men so far as they 
exist relative to the period prior to the beginning of 
their missions. The record is silent concerning this 
significant part of the life of Christ. Buddha clearly 
employed the samadhi-method under the Bodhi tree, and 
Shankara was the Chela of Patanjali, one of the leading 
authorities of Yoga-technique. (b) The evidence from 

_, the lives: lived, ourene: the fulfillment of the missions. 
“Rach of them livea the typical life of the Sannyasin, © 
Sand that is. identical with the life of the Yogin. | 
(e) The evidence ‘from the type of influence exerted upon 
the entourage. ‘There was developed in the followers a 
desire for the nystical realization, which in many in- 
stances was fulfilled. The influence .was only in part 
through the teachings but, perhaps, more largely through 
the personality of the Teachers. (d) Evidence from the 
inner content of the teaching. This evidence is decisive. 
All teach the objective of other-worldliness. The methods 
of atvetuuent taught varied, but the Sbjeetive had the 
same essentiality. The conceptual ‘ peeppetarion of the 
end varied both in ‘form and extent of development, but I 


believe I have shown the essential congruence of all. 


‘The approach to mysticism, here, as a psychological 
problem has been governed by the two following canons; 
(a) That the understanding of any way of consciousness is 
better achieved by dealing first with the inner meaningful 
content, and then proceeding to its more objective be- 
havioristic aspects. Thus the content stands as monitor, 
rather than the behavior that forms the material of empiric 
psychology. (b) That it is better to look high first, be- 
fore looking iene. since thus our view is the broad one of 
the mountain top, rather than the restricted one of the 
valley, often a narrow ravines 

| _The no sutes hypothesis of development associated 
ae is name | of Darwin is repudiated. It is maintained 
that, in the abstracted snturaiietie sense, the tendency 
of life and consciousness is toward degradation, in con- 
formity with the second law of thermodynamics. Hence , 
actually experienced progress in superiority is evidence 
of the in-pouring of energy from a transcendental source. 
Thus the flow is from the high to the low, and from this 
it follows, Suge winders tend ne can be attained only by be- 
ginning with the high, and not with the degraded end terms. 
ae established our base of approach, the next task 

will be the consideration of detailed psychological eriticism 
of the mystical states of consciousness. This I shall do 
in the remaining chapters, following primarily Paube te erite 


icism as given in "The Psychology of Religious Mysticism". 
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| Chapter III | 
(On the Nature of Mystical Knowledge 


The central interest of the present work, taken 
as a whole, is concerned with the noetic value of nystic- 


al states of consciousness. Almost wholly the preceding 


discussion deals with noetic content, either as native to 


the mystical state, or as a precipitated effect within 


Pe intellectual consciousness. Some attention, parti- 


Sule i in the last chapter, has been given to a critical 


| consideration of the problem as to whether we are justified 


in viewing the noetic element as true knowledge or only a 


‘delusion. The time has come ‘when we must deal with this 


problem more completely and more systematically. This I 
propose to do in the present chapter. 

In his "The Psychology of Religious Mysticism", 
James H. Leuba has devoted much research and thought upon 
the problem of mysticism and in the end comes to the con- 
clusion: "For the psychologist who remains within the 


province of science, religious mysticism is a revelation 


not of God but of man. Whoever wants to know the deepest 


that is in man, the hidden forces that drive him onward, 


should become a student of mysticism. And if knowing man 


is not knowing God, it is nevertheless only when in posses-~ 


sion of an adequate knowledge of man that metaphysics may 


expect to fashion an acceptable conception of the Ultimate." 


(Cp. 318). This is = mo means a denial of all value to 


‘nystical states of consciousness. Indeed, it gives a much 
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higher valuation than one who read through the book would 
have expected, since the general effect of the book is a 
rather radical depreciation of the mystical state with 

its bontonta: ' Anyone who ie read through this present 
work and its companion, "Pathways Through to Space", and 
who has understood the real meaning of what has been said, 
will not find sug? Wahempecsa ica of the nystical state as 
nee an authentication of an extra-cosmic, anthropo- 
logical ° ‘or - personal Gods The’ word "God" has been used to 
Byer ae the Supreme Value in human consciousness, but. 
not as meaning a self-existence in the sense of a peing or 
entity which, serves as the Ground of the universe. The > 
conception of "God" as a personal force whieh can inter- 
fere with the operation of "law" has been repudiated either 
directly or by implication. I am quite willing to agree 
with Leuba when he say@ mysticism is a revelation of man, _ 
provided "man" is not defined beforehand in such a way as 
to be prejudicial to such revelation of him as mystical 
insight may even aE 21 such case’ we must be prepared to 
find that “man" may mean as much, or more, than the theistic 
religions have attributed to "God". In that case, "man" 

is immeasurably more than a "plantigrade, featherless, 
biped mammal of the genus homo". | | 

| Also, I do agree that it is "only when in possession 
of an saeque te knowledge of man that metaphysics may ex-. 


pect to fashion an acceptable conception of the Ultimate". 
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But it must, indeed, be an adequate knowledge. The 
assumption of an unsound epistemology would destroy . 
the adequacy of the knowledge gained. The epistemo- 
logical assumptions of physical science are, themselves, 
subject to criticism. gees have not been held eternally 
in the past, but are the result. of development. It is 
sheer egotistical conceit: for the physical scientist to 
| imagine that his knowledge is the ultimate sna= tern of 
such” development. Thus, if the subject-object framework 
of knowledge is. a distortion of Ultimate Truth, as the 
mystical philosopher maintains it is, then physical science 
as a whole is such a distortion, along with all other cog- 
nition of the relative Bene. To know ina trans-subject— 


_ object sense is to know mystically, regardless of whether | 
there is a trance-state or note. | 
So the study of mysticism, in order to know man, 

must be much more than the study of mysticism from the 
outside by the methods of scientific methodology which _ 
are grounded in certain epistemological assumptions. One _ 
must have himself achieved directly the inside view of 

the mystical state, and not content himself with the con- 
ceptual reports of the mystics. It is as little possible 
to derive the state from the conceptual portrayal of it, 
as it would be for a man born blind to know the immediate 
actuality of light from the conceptions related to light. 
- Much that we know of the light-world depends upon the im- 


mediate sensuous intuitions of the light-world, and these 
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intuitions are a component part of most that we actually 
say about light. Undoubtedly we can write a mathematics 

of light phenomena which would not involve this intuition 

and which could be understood by a bind man who had the — 

Mathematical ability. But the mathematical letters or ex- 
pressions would have no referent for him. If he imagined 
a referent: ‘that satisfied the mathematical definitions, 

and then somehow acquired sight, he would almost certainly 

finda the actuality in its inmediate quale wholly unexpected. 
The quale of that. which. he had imagined would be conditioned 
already possessed. The experience of ‘the immediate value 

of the seen-world might well add nothing to the purely 

mathematical conception of light-phenomena, though it might 


suggest further development, but the non-mathematical know- 
ledge of the light-world would be vastly extended. There 


could, for instance, be an eapee eee of beauty, quite 
other than the intellectual beauty which might be contained. 
in the mathematical conception, and there could be a 
development of aesthetic criticism, that was quite impos~ - 
sible for the born~blind who had not gained vision. 

Taken git the above reservations and interpreta- 
tions, I am ppepamed to accept Leuba's final conclusion, 
as far as it goes. But, before he reaches this final 
conclusion he develops a searching critique of the signi- 


- ficance of the mystical state of consciousness which, in 
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the end, is a virtual denial of all spiritual value for > 
it, particularly in the sense of spiritual knowledge. 
Further, he orients his whole approach through the pheno- 


mena of drug-intoxication. Now, entirely apart from the 


». methodological criticism of this kind of approach which 


rT — eae developed, there is something in it that 
<< Shen one with the force of a moral shock. From the evi- 
dence , there are eee states which can be induced by 
‘the use of certain drugs and other chemical substances, 
but to imply that these states are substantially identical 
with the eoeiieations attained by most exacting moral, 
spiritual and intellectual discipline involves something 
that is little, if any, less than profanation. It is rank 
injustice, re the least, for the investigator to as- 
sume there is no fundamental difference between a drunkard 
and men like Christ, Buddha and Shankara. Morally; the 
atrocities of the Japanese soldiers upon helpless civilians 
is less outrageous Chen this. It is like classifying an 
_ honorable and upright householder with the panderer to the 
lusts. How must one feel who has striven for decades to 
live by the exacting moral code of Yoga, when he finds his. 


ultimate realization thus evaluated? Remember, the price 
of true attainment is always high. The Way is straight 


ame narrow. The aspirant must be prepared to offer all 
upon the aiscay of sacrifices his private yearnings and 


. loves, his ambitions and fond convictions, his life and 
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worldly honor and, in the end, even his hope of attaining 
the Goal. Only thus is the barrier of personal egoism 
dissolved. Then he must aver as the ambitious labor, 
put without the urge of personal ambition. He must study 
assiduously as the. Popes ane hope of professional 
‘recognition. He must maintain a compassionate consider- 
ation for the suffering of all other creatures, and deal 
sternly with his own private suffering. He must be pre- 
pared: to’ pass ‘through the valley of despair and yet - 

| keep on. Indeed, on occasions, he may skirt the abyss 
of madness and yet - falter not. Not with all is the 
trial the same, nor Pee severe, but, always, of all 
labors known to man, it is the most severe. In the end, 
after many years, perhaps near the end of life, he stands 
before the Gate, which opens not until the consummation 
of the final renunciation. This is the realization there 
is nothing to be attained, with which the candidate abandons 
his search, content that the Gate should never open. But 
at that moment he has turned the Key. The mystic Gate 
has opened! Is it not the acme of unwisdom to imagine 
that all this brings no greater fruiting cnen ene dream 
of the drunkard and the drug-addict?. Shame to him who 
thus suggests. Not worse did the lust-ridden monsters 
of Nero's Rome do to the followers of the Christic Light. 
| | sat search into the nature of the states of con- 


‘sciousness induced vy narcotic ene so drugs, anes— 
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thetics and alcohol is possible only by him who has 


passed through them. In this I am not qualified and 
aes quite uiwilling oe bay the frightful price in the 


| way of damage to the mystic organ in order to qualify. 


The only experience I. have had with a drug effect was 


from. varee one-fourth Grarn, tablets of codeine taken 


. over a mor ted of some nine or ten hours to relieve ex- 


treme pain fone injury, some twenty years ago. By 


the end of this period I decided that the pain was less 
painful than the effect of the drug. At about the close 


of the above period I “experienced psychical effects in- 


_ duced by the drug. The intellectual, judging conscious- 


ness was present and, while not capable. of concentrated 


and clear-cut effort, still knew that the psychical state 


induced was an illusion and was interested in it ina 


half amused fashion. I was lying in bed when I found 





a myself also outside the window by the bed. Then, con- 


tinuing conscious in the bed all the while, I was over 
by the ease corner of the house and saw there an sqeass 
hawser lying ina somewhat serpentine line along the 
ground. Presently, this was the .Von Hindenvexe line in 
meetern Europe of the First World War. ‘The hawser being, 
rather than becoming, the Von iindenbere ine: aeonea = 


perfectly reasonable to the state of consciousness. 


Yet, all the while, the intellectual consciousness in 


the bed knew this was an hallucination. Qualitatively, 
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the state had no pleasant value. The feeling might He: 
likened to the way one would feel if ne. wexs immersed 
in a mucky , muggy pool of a sticky, viscous liquid. It 
was. intensely. unpleasant, © ‘Nothing that I know of is sO 
completely ene: opposite of the state of genuine mystic 
realization: as this, in its affective and noetic effect. 
It was aiblurred, twilight kind of consciousness, and if. 
that is the sort of thing Leiba neans by trance-conscious— 
ness, his characterization of it as degraded is quite 
‘gustified. But it is as little like the genuine mystical 
state as essence of skunk is like attar of roses, or 
modern swing music is like a Bach Fugue. I do not con- 
sider that the true approach to the anderstanding of fine © 
perfumes lies in 7 self-saturation with essence of skunk, 
or that just evaluation of lofty classical music can be 
attained = attending the maudlin orgies of swing. Yet, 
all too often, such seems to the predilection of the 
physiological psychologist. — a | 
The state of mystical realization, as I know it, 
is in a measure comparable with an experience, known by 
some, that is not generally classed as mystical. In my 
academic life there were occasions when I had to master, 
or wished to master, conceptions which iI could not under 
‘stand at all at ny normal level of concentration. I 


| shall describe the process involved in two instances of 
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this sort. Once I had to prepare a paper on Kant's 
Peale’ deduction of the categories, and on 


2 another occasion, in a class in the Theory of Groups, 


“'t nea to. read an arti¢le in.a mathematical journal and 


| prepare an analogous paper which was possible only by 
understanding the article. In both cases at first read- 
| ings, at ‘the normal level of Cre emeeveons I ‘simply got 
no understanding at all. Later, in each case, I con— 
centrated to an extreme intellectual pitch and, in the 
resultant state which had a luminous value, I was able | 


to assimilate the articles and write my theses, which 
passed the criticism of my instructors. Yet, this did 


not mean that at the normal level of concentration after- 


ward I understood either what I read or what I wrote. 
Some "pitching up" still remained necessary. All of 
which suggests differences in intellectual level which 
can be crossed by the supropriate effort and by the will- 
ingness to pay the price exacted. One gets a pain in the 
head, literally, and the organism takes quite a bit of | 
‘punishment. But at the level of high pitch certain values 
are known that are not realized at other times. There is 
acsense of light and, at times, of ecstatic beauty when 
integrating conceptions are born in the mind. This comes 
the nearest to paralleling the mystical state of anything 
that I know. The main difference is that the mystical 


state has a much greater luminous value, the intellect 
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sees deeper and more keenly, theese tatic value is vastly 
greater and includes | moral beatitude and all of this 
develops ina eae of. relaxation with no intellectual | 
strain. . oe organism Borne. refreshment rather than takes 
a | beating. | aa | 

| There is a difference ‘between "elear-seeing" with 
the "eye" of the mind when the intellect is relaxed but 
alert, and intellectual seeing under the strain of heavy 
concentration. In both cases, one may gain understanding 
of the same conceptions, but, in the former case, the 
understanding is not something forced but, in large measure, 
spontaneous. In the latter case, one is operating on a 
lower level of mind and straining to reach above himself; 
in the Pemienueane. he stands on a higher level aid saee | 
resources below that level with ease. This is part of the 
meaning of mystical awakening. Something, which may be 
likened to a new organ, begins to function. - 

| Here we are not dealing with the aeinete depths . 
of the mystical consciousness nor, from the records, would 
I judge it a part of all mystical experiences.» Vaughan | 
in his "Hours with the Mystics" distinguishes between the 
mysticism of sentiment and of thought. My own study has 
led me to feel that there is justice in this distinction. 
It appears that the mystical Gate opens: into a realm of 
many possibilities. Some of these I know directly while | 


of others, that I have found reported, I can see the pos-— 
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| witiiits.’ For all ‘ano: know this land, there is a common 
_ basic | language , the sign of a common brotherhood. But 


to be born into this oo is not enough to be master of 


all its possibilities. One proceeds to the sub-regions 
for which he is naturally best fitted and to which his 
inclination ead Doubtless, here, as in the Ones uae Y 
world, there are thiee who feel most and know little, 
put there are those who value most the mystic knowledge, 
colored by the mystic feeling. In the far distance of | 
that mystic jand there rise the snowcapped mountain peaks, 
and, among them, that vast mountain of mountains which 
reaches beyond the vision of relative consciousness into 
the sky of the inconceivable. Here only does definition 
by absolute negation strictly apply. 

There is a mystic thought, which is by no means the 
same as the objective. language of words in which the 
mystic writes or speaks his thought, more or less crudely 
Se aiene or less well. ‘There is a thought beyond all 
words and this thought is like a stream within the mind. 
It has no part with definable concepts. With respect 
to this supernal realm the definitive concept may be 
‘likened unto a vessel immersed in the sea. The form 
of the vessel is the definitive concept while the water 
which it souteias is its substantive meaning. “But the 
water, in its own nature, has not the shape of the con- 


cept. The concept has truth bestowed upon it by reason 
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of the water which it holds, but many vessels may hold 
water. The thought which is of identic nature with he 

sea is like the oceanic currents which flow from shore 

to shore, dietineoisnepie as sucenee- yet not distinguish- 
able from the whole ocean -as water. In the end the flow 
on any current mingles indistinguishably with the whole. . 
He who finds thought thus thinking within him discovers 
denwowde therein nor concepts which his personal under- 
standing can embrace. But the truth of the thought he 
knows and that remains with him. Then, later, out of this 
thought is porn another thought, which partly thinks it- 
self, and partly he thinks with his own contributed effort. 


It is all bxcecdiuriy ‘clear and employs word-concepts, 
seemingly as one might speak or write. But they are not 
yet speakable or writable. They are thoughts of which 
the words are the cream of human abstraction. They fly - 
like the royal bird from peak to peak of the best of 
mundane apprehension. The continuity is the flight of the 


bird, and for this, mundane human verbal construction | 
fails. Once again it must be thought, this time by labori-— 
ous sebaaia oractne the way from peak to peak through the 
stony. ‘valleys between, and ,' at last, ‘there. is the thought | 
of words ane. syntax. But, at best, this is ‘only a poor 
product, a! fraction of a ‘fraction, in which some Gnops of 
the gitar waters. remain. | 

. It is the el @nowinie: inarticulate, flowing thought 


which constitutes the primary ground of the noetic aspect 
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of mystical consciousness. I do not see any possible means 
of achieving direct acquaintance with this thought, save 
by deep introversion. Is may. well be an unseen determinant — 
in all thinking, and it is not inconceivable that a suf- 
ficiently acute analysis of objective thinking might have 
to hypothesize such an unseen thought. At present I am 
unable to speak more positively with respect to this pos- 
sibility. In any case, by means of sufficiently profound 
introversion this inex spiritual thought may be known 
directly. It certainly is not under the direction or control 
of the personal ego. At the appropriate level of mystical 
‘penetration wherein both the personal egoic thought and 
the higher thought are conscious, within a sennonezens of 
consciousness, the personally directed thought may query 
the higher thought, either by a direct question or tentative 
7 predication, and this will initiate . responsive activity 
in the higher thought. The effect of this process is oe 
assimilable by the personal mind, but it continues on into 
depths that the latter cannot follow. But the effect upon 
"the personal mind | is that of unequivocal demonstration not 
unlike ‘ eae not ewe Peat than rigorous mathematical 
demonstration. At this level the mystic can say he knows 
ae the identical sense that the mathematician can say he 
cape after the formal ‘demonstration of a theorem. The 
logic of the higher Enouere is, to the one who stands con- 


sciously in its presence, manifestly no less conditioned 
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by logical inevitability than is the case with the more 
objective mathematical thought. Is one justified in | 
calling this "knowledge", and the determination of the 
thought, "truth"? Unconditionally, I would say that it is 
no less "truth" and "knowledge" than is the process of 
demonstration and the consequent of pure mathematics legi- 
timately viewed as "truth" and "knowledge". But does pure 
mathematics give truth anti knowledge? This question leads 
us into already extant philosophic controversy. In the 
aout general sense, it leads to the perennial dispute be~ 
tween Rationalists and Empiricists. Of course, I shall 
not attempt to do what no philosopher has yet been able 
to do, i e., to achieve a final resolution of the issue 
which shall be universally acceptable. In this, lI sine 
| take my stand with the Rationalists and deny the adequacy 
of the Bupinicist's definition of “truth” and timowledcet: 
letting the issue rest there. All that T seek to establish | 
at this point is that the question as ‘to whether mystical 
content is noetic is identical with the issue as to whether . 
the content. of pore mathematics is noetic and, eens be~ 
comes a - | logico-epistemological question, ‘pather than one 
of physiological ‘psychology. The controversy is thus | 
raised to a ‘level of much higher dignity » | 
In the above thesis I have affirmed direct acquain- | 


tance with a thought process which is accessible ata 
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certain level of mystical penetration and, so far as I know 
and can see, only thus accessible. From the standpoint» 
of general discourse it is, admittedly, unsatisfactory to 

| introduce as a necessary constituent an element whieh wet 
part of common acquaintance. The higher thought is oe 
discursively proven to be an implication from commonly 
known elements. Of course, as a matter of formal dis- 
‘course there is a begging of the question here. I admit — 
all this. I simply oppose to this the fact that in the 

; anti-mystical view of the physiological psychologist 
analysis will also show analogous, conscious or uncon- 
scious, philosophical presuppositions which also beg the | 
question. Every onenosoun and every philosopher is vul- 
nerable before this charge. It is a common liability in 
all discourse which is carried to root attitudes. All I 
hove eo prove is a way, if not the way, in which noetic 
mystical content is possible in principle and, in the — 
neeouT ve sense, ve disprove the anti-mystical pretension 


“of! disproof of ‘the possibility. Success in this would © 


. mean that, henceforth, for discourse, the issue is an 


P eee one, nd a acasenie: of being closed by the methods | 
of physiological psychology. In the zone wherein dis- 
course must be neutral faith or predilection has the 

logical right to be determinant in the personal attitude. 

In this case the anti-mystical attitude is unassailable if. 

it grounds itself in mere wishfulness, but in this case the 

position has lost all right to pretend to scientific and 


discursive dignity. 
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An objectively formulated thought, i.e., a thought | 
in terms of word-concepts and conforming to the rules of 
syntax, that has its soumce and reference in the trans- 
cendental thought has only incidental relationship to 
sensible objects and relatives. A fruitful source of con- 
fusion lies in the fact that, in large degree at least, 
the word-concepts have a perceptual derivation and are 
mainly employed with a werceptual reference. Hence the 
objectively formulated mystical thought, on its surface, 
appears to be a statement concerning the objective world. 
One who assumes this kind of meaning for this thought 
will scarcely find anything intelligible in ite It will 
not have any conceivable relationship with actual objective 
experience. Hence, it is easy to judge it aS meaningless 
_ phantasy. The judgment of non-relationship to empiric 
content is largely true, but the further judgment of 
meaningless’ phantasy is. wholly false. Again we find our © 
parallelism in pure mathematics. Hove also we have a 
language which, in part, is composed of word-concepts 
‘normally ee: a perceptual reference, but the mathematical 
reference is non-perceptual. | Indeed, it is for this reason 
that mathematics has been humorously defined as the Science 
of simple words with hard meanings. A mind which is in 
too great bondage to the empiric. is hopelessly lost in ‘the: 
thought of pure mathematics and , for Rue Uaeee anew the 


same reason, ait is tost in the mystical Veena The 
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weakness here does not lie in the pure mathematical 


thought nor in the mystical thought but in the intellect 


_ watch is in bondage to the empirical. | 
| From the standpoint of active participation ; in the 
external world of affairs the mystical thought may render 
. little or no assistance. Tt may even lead to a discon- 
nectedness with external affairs. This, however, is quite 
as irrelevant as the similar effect which pure mathematical 
‘eueeent has upon the mathematician. Pure mathematicians 
are rarely ever effective, in their own persons, in the 
field of affairs. (In this, the German mathematician, 
Leibnitz, is an outstanding exception.) With them absent- 
mindedness with respect 6 tiie objective is notorious. 
7 From the perspective of the standard of values of the 
pugilist or soldier they are apt to seem mostly like in- 
effective babes. — But ‘none of this is relevant in the . 
estimation’ of their true altitude. Too much of the real 
power of pure mathematical thought has been a 


ciate applied mathematics into the field of empiric | 
pavers for the ape eens non~-mathematician to deny the 
worth and potency of the pure mathematical thought. The — 
same power, in another dimension, exists in the mystical 
thought, though its demonstration to the eupirically bound 


mind is considerably more difficult. However, the in- 
fluence of the Buddhas and the Christs does constitute 


part of this demonstration. 


‘The second sense in which I affirm mystical conscious— 
ness manifests noetic value is related to the ultimate 
stage of mystical penetration. In this case, I mean. 


"ultimate" from the standpoint of the objective witness. 


Ido not mean that there are not still further depths, as 
I know the reverse to be true. But from the objective 
standpoint the ultimate is the point of universal negation 
of everything relative. To the objective consciousness, 
the language of the patie at this point suggests absolute 
unconsciousness, though the inference that it is simply 
unconsciousness is not logically necessary nor enue in 
point of fact. It will not profit us to consider whether 
the state of consciousness beyond the point of disappearance 
may be called one of knowledge or not. For objective con- 
ee pene ere no aruba there. But may i be viewed — 
asia state of: Knowledge in. ie relation to the relative? 
I think we must, say, "ves" | ‘quite positively. It is know- 
ledge as ie petion of See relative. It  eennaeene 
knowledge because to know as negation is as truly knowledge _ 
“ap to know as affirmation. We may take as an illustration 
the case of a man who perceives what actually is a mirage, 
‘but which he does not yet know is a mirage. In affirm 
ative terms, he says: "There is a lake, with boats upon it. 
and trees along its border." This is like knowledge in the 
ordinary snpente sense. But later the man recognizes that 


the seeming objects are only a mirage and then he says: 
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: “Tere aze no lake, nor boats and movirece. This is like 
the mystical negation of all discursive concepts and all 
sensible perceptions. But it clearly is an accession of. 
knowledge , even though relative to the earlier state that 
cognized a lake, boats and trees , it is knowledge as pure 
negation. — Owe aa in our common practice in such a situ- 
ation we do not regard the man who cognizes a lake, boats 
and trees as the man of knowledge, but rather we call him 
the true knower and discriminator who realizes "it is only 
amirage." Here attainment of knowledge is equivalent to 
absolute negation of the earlier eee To know that | 
formerly believed-in being is, in reality, montbelns 28 

: attainment of true snowlecEe- | 


e a —_ zs ~~ = = en —_ 


ae There is a third sense in , which mystical antenbattor 
; affects knowledge ane eros is a knowledge determinant. 
Pies one who has had.no more than passing mystical glimpses 
aus may . Proper beak of such as experiences, since oe 
orientation still remains centered in the personal ego. 
“We have simply what seems a strange sontent wuieh cannot 
: ‘be successfully integrated in the old systen. It remains 
er unassimilated irritant which tends too eates doubt 
as to the socially inherited reality-orientation. But he 
who has passed through the mystical transformation has 


shifted his center of self-reference. In mystical language, 
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he has perished and been born again. In so far, this is 
not change of content of cognition, but change of —_— 
of orientation io eommieion ead is, therefore, not experi-_ 
ences. Again, disregarding the relationship of the new- 
born to the proper content of the mystical consciousness, 
we have to consider the effect of the change of base of 
self-identity to relative cognition. Henceforth, from the 
time of the new birth, when thinking in terms of his 
essential reality thought, - but not in his more or less 
frequent as if thinking from the base of the old ego, - 
the mystic integrates the wove of relative cognition 
about a new center or base of reference. This is equi- 
veueat to a radical alteration in the significance of the 
whole body of relative. ote ere Shift in significance 
is ee alteration and, “hence, scccesion of knowledge. 

: May’ the. shift, in base. of reference be called, validly, 
change of knowledge? Excluding the reall possibility of 
| new er ‘becoming possible directly as the result of 
change of perspective, we have two Componente which IL be- 
lieve are to be viewed justly as noetic. First, change in. . 
meaning. Second, acquaintance with the fact of bbe of 
reference and its determinant place with respect £6 cog- 
nitive content and, also, with the possibility and cerned. 
ity of more than one base of reference. The above question 


has its analogues in the three following related to events 
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in the history of science and philosophy: (a) Was the 

| Copernican change in astronomy, considered exclusive as 

a change of base of reference from the earth to the sun, 
an addition to knowledge? (pb) Was the analogous shift 2a 
base in the Kantian philosophy an addition to knowledge? 
(ec) Is the concept of base of reference, and the use of 
change of base, in mathematical annlyate propery a part 
of knowledge? I can see no possible valid ground for 
denying a noetic aéeession in all three of these instances. 
If, then, the answer in these three cases is "yes" then 
consistency demands an equally affirmative newex with 

. respect to the, effect of the mystical shift of base. 

: bee da eoauiier briefly the function of the base 

of reference:in mathematical analysis. The analytic formu- 
lation of a problem invariably depends upon a base of 
reference, most commonly in the form of rectilinear 
Cartesian coordinates. Generally, this base is no ex- 
plicit part of the analytic development, but is implicit 
in the very form of the development. The expressions and 
equations are what they are, partly, because the chosen 
base of reference is what it is and, partly, because of 
the specific nature of the configuration analyzed. A 
transformation of base changes the sneiseac development. 
Now if we think of the analytic development as thought- 


| content, then the base of reference does not appear ex- 
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| plicitly in the content. Yet the specific pattern of 
that content stands in functional relationship to that 
base. Now, if the noetic element were conceived as ex- 


clusively the content, then the base would stand apart 
from knowledge. But if the aout ic. is wnderetood as in- 
cluding its own roots as well as the content, then the 
base of ‘reference is part of the noetic order. IL be-- 
lieve the latter conception is the sounder. So, in that 
sense, we may affirm that the mystical change of base is 


noetically significant. 


80 eee believe r. have’ established, either ‘pre- 
sumptively or definitely, three senses in which noetic 
value may be’ predicated of, mystical consciousness. In 


summation, these three are: 


’ ‘ - r ps = 


ve The transcendental thought which, at r=] 

certain level of mystical penetration, is realized as 
a self-moving process, in terms of a stream-like cog- 
| nition ieonmensuceola with the sue nules relative con- 
ceptions which are capable of definitive differentiation. 
This thought may be precipitated in such Saat as to 
determine a pattern of relative thought, using word- 

conceptions; which thought, however, has an exclusive 
- or predominant transcendental, rather than a perceptual, 


reference. 
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B. The noetic value of the knowledge ne abs 
negation of all relative predication and of sensible pres- 
entation. This is the noetic value, gpuerearnine: G6 
the highest discernible ascension of mystical conscious- 
ness from the relative perspective, in its relationship 
to all relative cognition. | can | 
| C. Noetic value growing out of the New Bien: 
in the sense of change of base of reference, with mani- 
fold effects in the meaningful evaluation of all relative 


knowledge. 
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“Leuba! Ss anti-noetic argument relative to evaluation 
of the aveticel is Eyetoned most clearly in the twelfth 
chapter, headed “Religion, Science and. Philosophy". The 
perenne ordeal of his argument is concerned with the 
actuality of God as determined by experience and, more 
| sapenieiie: mystical "experience". Leuba ules clearly 
views belief in such a God as central in all historic 
religions and, accordingly, the ground of such religions 
would be undermined if the belief is shown on scientific 
grounds to be ieeenenae. Leuba's position is made defi- 
nite in the two following quotations: "The question 
aieea by the affirmation we are discussing is that of 


the relation of science to the belief which makes the 
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religions possible, L.e., the belief ina sympathetic 
God in direct communication with ‘man". (Page 501, 
italics mine.) "The God to which this dominant trend 

of metaphysics points is an impassable, infinite being - 
a being therefore who does not bear to man the relation 
which every one of the historical religions assumes to 
exist and seeks to maintain by means of its system of 
-ereeds and worship." (Page 404, italics mine.) 

Before proceeding with the outline: of the argu- 
ment there are two points to be clarified, one a gross © 
error of fact in Leuba*s statement, and, the other, the 
“divergence or our position from the assumed position 
of Leuba. | ck 

First of all, it , simply is aoe true that “every 
one of the historical religions" assumes the existence 
ofa “sympathetic God in direct communication with man". 
The teaching of Buddha and, so far as I know, of all 
the illumined Buddhistic Arhats affirm an atheistic 
aah position. The central religion's objective 
is the attainment of the State of Enlightenment. Buddhism 
does not, in principle, deny the existence of beings. 
invisible to the gross physical eeageks but these are 
in no sense squivalent to the Gods of Christianity, 
Judaism and Mohammedanisn. For Buddhism there is no 
God in the sense of soot Sauce source or as an inter- 


mediator who can intervene and set aside the action of 
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‘law, either iiicseopnes to prayer or otherwise. I trust 
that Leuba will grant that a religion 200 years older 
than Christianity is an historical religion. This error 
is hardly excusable on the part of one who is a special 
student of the psychology of religion. Buddha is the 
outstanding seven lomical analyst in the religious domain 
in all history. 5 
As my own position with respect to this point is in 

fundamental sereement with the thesis of Buddha, Leuba' Ss 
argument relative to the empiric Gods does not score in 
connection with the thesis of this work. But, schematic— 
ally, his thesis is identical with the denial of noetic 
value in the mystical sate and thus is, in so far, relevant. 

The essential steps in the argument of Leuba I shall 
give in a series of numbered statements Li: italics with 
corresponding page references. 

1. The Gods of religion are not ener scientific 

| investigation unless they are exclusively transcendental 
objects. (Page 300) 

No exception can be taken to this statement as in 
principle correct, 80 far as I can see, for whatever is” 
experiential in the strict sense of being a content 
determined by the senses falls within the field of empiric 
or physical science, as a general possibility. | Me thod- 


ological difficulty may place portions of such subject- 
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matter out of the range of our science as it is at present 
developed. But it is always possible the development of 
method will correct this limitation, so we are not justi- 
fied in setting en a priori limitation upon scientific 
possibility within the limits of this circumscribed domain. 
But 4 brenseanaen et object or state is, by definition, un- 
available to empiric method and, therefore, not a potential 
object of investigation by empirical science. We should 
recall also that Since the analysis of Kant it is known 
that the mare reason is incapable of reaching the Trans- 
cendent. Thus, if it is assumed that sense and neeon are 
the only avenues of knowledge, then Phe ineneneniaat can- 
not by any possibility be known ever. There would be no 
logical or other right to affirm its existence or possi- 
bility. If there is a transcendent Reality which may be 
affirmed it must be realizable by a way of consciousness 
which is neither sense nor reason. Such a way of con- 
sciousness, in its Grit » would not be empiric nor con= 
ceptual system. It is ny thesis that mystical realization 
or introception is such a way of consciousness. Thus, by 
brsotiente,. wae a way of consciousness would be inacces- 
sible by the methods of empiric or physical science. But 
a mixed consciousness which is weptior Guieroce pul and 
partly empiric would be somewhat accessible to empiric 
geience, though it would be a borderline zone in which 


physical science could never be sure of its determinations. 
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oe “Belier in God which is derived as the result 


of naive interpretation of phenomena and inner experience 
is accessible to empiric science. (Pages 302-304 ) 


In principle, no objection can be taken to this 
statement. 


3. Should there be no ground of belief other than 
physical phenomena and inner e eriences, then, for those 


who are acquainted with the modern scientific conceptions, 
there could be no belief in God. (Page 304) 


Superficially, this statement seems to follow from 
the foregoing, but as a matter of logic it does not. Be- 
cause a subject-matter is available for: the investigation © 

of empiric Science, it does not follow that the concep- 
tions which the scientific investigator presents carry 
authority. The inherent limitations of inductive method 
eae. amen that no conception derived through this method 
$5 -Euen sutnonteatiee. but Sie hae the character of 
"warranted assertibility", to use the terminology of 
John Dewey. | Warranted assertibility i sewers only 
tentative. There is ever the possibility that it may be 
sO. altered that, while remaining conformable with the 
‘scientific ‘determinations, it is also consonamt with an 
extant or future God-conception, without the latter being 
" exclusively transcendental. Further, scientific investi- 
gators are as much subject to the limitations imposed by 


predilection as are men of religion. Over and over again 


, 
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‘this influence is traceable in the offered theoretical 
constructions. These men have their over-beliefs as well 
as men of religious feeling. Some of these men simply 
nepiace belief in God with a belief in the Darwinian ape 
which ney worship in their peculiar ways. Ido not see 
that Gargantua has any ioeieet advantage over God, but 

it certainly does possess large aesthetic and moral 

_ disadvantages. | : | | es 

4, When one believes with the mystics that God, 


the Absolute, the Ultimate Reality ---- is directly ex- 


perienced in ecstatic trance and nowhere else, it would 


seem to follow that knowledge of the trance-consciousness 





includes a knowledge of God. (Page 305) 

From a study of this statement one begins to gain 
Bwausber Cliees tase, oe ene line which Leuba is following. 
Careful study of the statement, however, reveals that 
evee e en ambiguity in it, so that, as a matter of 
strict logic, the implications are not clear. None the 
less, Leuba ecu. means — and this is borne out by 
: what follows later in the book - that. by the study of 
the trance one can gain a true evaluation of the meaning- 
ful aspect of the consciousness, without the investigator, 
himself, realizing directly the trance state, or else, | 
possibly by realizing it in one way he has the key to — 
its nature as a whole. This is borne out by the follow- 


ing quotations: “However it may be produced, ecstasy is 
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ecstasy, just as fever js Peyer wudtever Ate cause. ‘The 
truth-kernel of Selietous ecstasy is, as'we have Shown: 
no other than the truth-kernel of narcotic intoxication 
and of the ecstatic trance in general." (Page 309) In 
discussing two ways of unification Leuba says with respect 
; to the second way: "The terms may lose their individual 
peatives and be degraded to a level of undifferentiated | 
simplicity. That, as we have seen, is the mystical way 
of producing tharmony * or tunity’. it is a way which 
does not secure any knowledge." a 

As a matter of strict logic, the terms '+rance- 
consciousness", eee taticetranee! and eater are not 
necessarily identical in meaning, but the study of the 
book forces upon one the conclusion that Leuba employed | 
them as synonyms. In the analysis I Shall assume this 
as his meaning. Thus the clause, “ecstasy is ecstasy" 
would stand identical with "trance~consciousness is trance- 
consciousness". The svexsail, implication is that if one 
has psychological acquaintance with trance-consciousness 
in any form he has the key to the meaning of religious 
mysticism, however highly developed, in so far as its 
‘source lies in the ecstatic state. Thus the differentia 
atween mystics as to their doctrines, Pactine Values 
_ and moral conceptions and practices are factors from out- — 
side the trance that have colored its meaning. I believe 


I have justly presented Leuba's meaning in this abstract. 
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There are a number of assumptions in this which, I 
believe, break down completely under analysis. ‘Thus, are 
we Justified in saying ecstasy is always a trance- -~conscious- 
neue and, conversely, that a trance-consciousness| is always 
an ecstasy? This is like asking: Is gold always a glit- 
tering yellow substance and, conversely, is a glittering 
yellow subetanes aiwaye 201d? One io: Bas: ned experience 
with mining pegs sold will rise up and shout a most 
emphatic "NO". By reason of an error in his conceptions 
in this matter many an amateur has expended painful labor 
gathering worthless mineral while he has thrown away real 
gold. (Just precisely what Leuba has done in his book, as 
I believe. ) Gold may appear as a glittering yellow sub-— 
stance, as it does do when it is perfectly pure and un- 
coated. But in nature it may be black with a coating of 
manganese oxide or with a red rusty stain, or so alloyed 
and even chemically combined with other eter that it 
does not at all look like real gold. Further, mica, in 
certain lights, and pyrite may Look for all the world Like 
gold. The experienced miner soon learns to el ap- 
pearances and comes” to judge by eee edeneet such as “speci- 
fic gravity and chemical reactions. Here we are EECeeatee 
with the real test. That is gold which means he group 
| of qualities which belong uniquely to sold. And, likewise, 
Ane is mystical snes ea* eee gives the ayer meaningful | 


value, whatever the appearance of the process. 
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To be sure, the above illustration is by no means 
logical demonstration that "seeming" be never dependable. 
It is possible that there nay be subjects of which the 
seeming Tre unique that the logical enoooe tien aay be 
converted simply. But this can never be assumed justi- 
fiably. Yet, everlastingly, the inductive thinkers do 
just this. That wanes logician, Bertrand Russell has _ 
said: "What is called induction appears to me to be = 
either disguised deduction ox a ere method of making 
pieuniee guesses". (The Principles of Mathematics", 
page lln.) The aim of the inductive thinker is the justi- 
fication of a universal proposition fron Ons. 6 mone Ob= 
servations which lead to particular judgments. There is 
| manifest logical error in a step of this sort. The ob- 
servations themselves do not give any universal whatso- 
ever. But through the imagination of the scientist, 
working in directions suggested by the observations, a 
general hypothesis is invented of such a nature that the 
consequences of observation can be deduced. hea then, 
the hypothesis suggests Purenen consequences which can be 
gneeied by secretion, nana the results of such checking - 
are positive, a presumption is built for the hypothesis. 
The only differences between sn ny potnesiaor his Sort 
and scientific theories and laws is that the latter have 
stood suey eneeans over a wider field and during a longer 


period of time. The difference is only one of degree. 
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There is no guarantee that the so-called "law" is truly 
such, i.e., one having ontological character from which 
there could be no deviation i war ot exeen leu. From 
the standpoint of logic the supposed "Law" of science is 
only a lucky guess. The history of science shows that. 
such "laws" often fail, even after they have stood the 
tests of generations. Then the advance of theoretical 
science marks time until some genius comes along who can 
make a better meses But a guess is a guess no matter 
how brilliant the genius. | | | | 
Quite commonly, if not always, the scientific 
problem has the Pos AOW EES form. Les. desired to in- 
vestigate some zone of manifested fact whiten we will 
designate by the letter wAM But A, it so happens, is 
of ‘such a nature that it cannot be directly known by 
means OF scientific observation. However , ait may be 
determined that A is associated generally with certain 
phenomena of a sort that can be observed, which we will 
call "B". We have then the initial proposition ‘Ais BY 
or, more exactly, "The class A is a member of the class B". 
Then instances of B are studied by the methods of scienti- 
fic observation. Some uniformity of character is found 
in these observed instances. These are generalized oo 
always . ave of: B. | then the original proposition is con- 
mere simply and we get "The class Bisa member of the 
class AN, This, of: ‘course,’ is an elementary logical fal- 
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lacy, but science justifies herself by securing a number 
- of results that do work. But this méanentaat the justi- 
fication of scientific results is pragmatic only. Empiric 
science does not deters Sent end tow in an objective 
or ontological sensee | 

Leuba employs the above method with respect to 
religious mysticism and trance~consciousness. He takes 
ge hie. ae ieee propos (on: "Religious mystical insight 
is a member of the class of trance-consciousness". He _ 
adds as an arbitrary affirmation that "Ecstasy is ecstasy, 
just as fever is fever whatever its cause". We have seen 
that he means by this, "trance-consciousness is trance- 
consciousness". The assumed truth of this proposition 
justifies the further conclusion: If we can explore one 
or more cases of trance-consciousness by scientific means, 
then we know the nature of trance-consciousness as a whole. 
Thus we will find the real nature of mystical ecstasy as 
isolated from content derived: frou the. Andiviaual charac-— 
ter, beliefs and knowledge of the mystic. The next ques— 
tion is: How can we secure instances of trance-conscious- 
ness that are suitable for scientific observation and ex- 
periment’ Menifestly the moral disciplines of Yoga are 
far too exacting for this purpose. They would require 
that the scientist would have to become a superior kind 


Lae saint before he’ could investigate, and not many scien- 
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tists are so great ieyene oe truth that they are willing 
to be that heroic. Further, the process is very slow, 
in general, and may need not less than the whole of a 
lifetime. So that method of experiment is not chosen. 
Now, the grisea’ of the appropriate literature will find 
that statements of certain kinds of psychotic persons, 
epileptics and the users of some ‘drugs and other chemical 
substances, have certain similarities to the expressions 
of genuine religious mystics. It ie: perhaps, expecting 
too much heroism of the investigator to become a voluntary 
psychotic, and one can hardly become an epileptic at will. 
The penaintne monte to the trance-state, then, is eiioucn 
debetinat intoxication, that is, scientific research by 
becoming drunk! It is easy to ae and not too heroic, 
| like becoming a saint. | | 

| cndoubted ly it is possible to determine certain 
neural and other physiological alterations in connection 
| with chemical drunkenness. teh not at all surprised 
that Leuba should view the psychical condition as one of | 
“degradation. Any other conclusion I would have found un- 
expected. But it does not therefore follow that all psy- 
chical states which for a distance parallel these are 
moving towards degradation. ‘Thus, ia te case of insects 
and some other. Seo ees the transformation fron the 
larva to ‘the chrysalis involves a process very much like 


paige, a 
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a degradation, though it does not have the significance 
of death or Geert hes but of transformation to a higher 
form. The meaning of a butterfly is not identical with 
that of a drunk caterpillar, nor with that of a cater- 
pillar that is simply degenerating. The road to rebirth 
| is not through intoxication, even though there nay be. a 
psychical Senet for a distance. Dissolution as 
part of the process of new integration means sonething 

| very different from mere dissolution alone. 

The important. point is that the assumption that 
trance-consciousness, as such, has a uniform significance 
is not justified. A man in a cataleptic state may be, 
superficially, indistinguishable from a dead man, but 
actually his state has a very different meaning. The 
whole process of reasoning is unsound. So obvious is 
this the case that one suspects that wishful thinking 
guided the whole research. If William James is vulner- 
able before the charge of wishfulness by Leuba, no less 
is James H. Leuba himself, but in an opposite dineceion. 

Two ships at sea, having quite different points of 
departure and equally divergent déstinations, may, none 
the less, move in the same identic course for a portion | 
. Of ¢ a total trip. He who has knowledge only of the co- 
| inciding portion of the two courses and the points of 


“departure a and destination of one of the ships cannot 
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deduce the point of departure and sestinetion of the other. 
So is it true that the end of a process cannot be known 
without full consideration of the means. Where wholly — 
| different means are employed resulting in passing stages 
| that are. similar, it is impossible to deduce . identity of 
ends. So he who becomes a mystic by means of protracted 
| exacting moral discipline and keen intellectual discrimina- | 
tion is moving toward something vastly different as con- 
trasted to the instance of the man who is merely intoxi- 
cated with chemicals. | | | 

In the end, we are forced to the conclusion, based | 
upon logic alone, that knowledge of a kind of trance— 
consciousness is not sufficient to give us knowledge of 
God or, more correctly and more generally, knowledge of 
the values and noetic elements of bona fide mystical - 
states. But there is also another enon anade by Leuba... 
He has confused pUseneeye of existence with judgments of 
meaning or value. Trance-consciousness, in so far as it- 
is available for study by empiric psychology, is only a 
temporal phenomenal existence. The inner meaningful con- 
care of the consciousness is something quite different 
and ‘is noe Bee all ‘to be sdaeed by the state of the organism. 

oe By ote. odds, ‘the most important argument raised — 
by Leuba concerns ‘the step from immediate state of con- | 


sciousness | to. ‘the predication of an objective existence 
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| corresponding thereto. In the case of mystical states 
of consciousness it ia Go pnaucaeiousd that there is 
generally, at jeact: the following qualitative modifica- 
tions: (a) A sense of Presence, (b) A sense of Illumina- 
tion, (c) A sense of Communion, (ad) A feeling of recon- 
ciliation, (e) A conviction of wees. (f) A sense of 
repose, (g) A feeling of sarety: (h) A sense of union, 
Ce A feeling of harmony. The state in its immediacy is 
thus qualified and this is attested so overwhelmingly that 
its actuality is cat questioned. But, apparently more 
often than not, the mystic, himself, goes beyond these 
immediate qualities and predicates objective existence 
corresponding to them. Very often, he says, in effect, 
all this means direct knowledge of and relation to God, 
or some other metaphysical existence, thus imposing upon 
the unquestionable immediacy an objective interpretation. 
Leuba then says, in effect: The objective interpretation 
does not possess the invulnerability of the immediacy and 
is subject to rational eriticisn. This takes us to the 
heart of the problem relative to the authority of the 
arene State. 

ce Here, Leuba’ s criticism is a just one as far as it 
goes. It is oe enough that we are in the habit of ascrib- 
ee ee apdectively existent cause for Bepemeneea. states 


of consciousness.: We do this continually in the field of 
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ordinary consciousness. . For instance, Pero aee we feel a 
tg re which we. call a blow upon the arm; at the same 
time, we have a enue experience which we call a falling 


limb ofa tree. ‘We infer the conclusion that an external 


existence, called "a limb of a tree", fell and hit us on 


the arn. We have thus projected an sp eeuie cause to ex— 
plain a group of sensible experiences. We have explained 
an immediate state by a somewhat which involves more than 
the immediacy. Most mystics unquestionably do the same thing. 
The statement which says that the predication of an 
ehieeeive existence from immeatacy is not justified is one . 


with which I quite agree. The immediacy itself is the only 


certainty. The criticism is quite valid, so long as it is 


applied with absolute consistency. But when it is applied 
to that which one does not like and not applied in the 
direction of one's preferences, it becomes merely vicious. 


The predication of an external physical world, in 


the last analysis, is grounded only upon psychical immediacy. 


It thus rests upon the same base as the metaphysical world 


predicated by the uneritical mystic. The logical analysis 


which discredits the metaphysical existence, when applied 
consistently, equally discredits the objective physical 
world. The fallacy of hypostatization eeisee just as much 
in the one instance as the other. Strictly, then, the only | 


thing we know beyond all doubt is immediacy. All else rests 
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upon an "as if" basis. We can act as if. there were a 
physical world which served as the cause of certain im- 

' mediate psychical states. But, cre we can act as if a 
| metaphysical reality, such as God, caused other sews 
immediate psychical states. is, loeioal ground of either 
position is equally weak. | : 

If Leuba had been ebasdietent in the refusal to aca 
cept hypostatization he woulda have won my respect as eno chee 
Buddhist. But he was not consistent. He repudiated the 
Gods of the mystics but proceeded to Tenis these with his 
own hypostatization in the form of a psycho-physiological 
existence. This is just another kind of god which serves 
the habit of seeking an external cause of an immediate 
state. Well, Leuba has a right to his od. if he likes 
“that kind, provided he grants equal logical right to the 
mystic to choose his own kind of God. For my part, I do 
not admire the kind of taste which prefers what Shankara 
‘Weds "a compound of skin, tissue and bones, filled with 
 odure, urine and phlegm". It smacks too much of the refuse 
pite. | | 

| The one indubitably sound position is to repudiate 
all hypostatization, whether eee or metaphysical. 
Then we ground ourselves ‘upon pure immediacy. Law becomes 
the necessary connection between various states of con- 


sciousness, both of a more objective and more subjective 
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sort. But when one has arrived at this position he has 
becone a Buddhist, regardless of whether or not he ever 
heard of Gautama Buddha or of the Buddhistic religion and 
philosophy. Heaps. we have actually retained only that of 
which we are absolutely. certain and which is absolutely 


necessary. The immediate qualities: of conscious states 


are their. own . existences; they do not depend upon or hang 


upon éftnex a physical or metaphysical somewhat beyond 


themselves. Syaaeioue a ca. is the one self-existent Reality. 
The goal of religion and practical philosophy is not union — 


with a metaphysical Being, but realization of the state of 


consciousness known as Enlightenment. This is the word 


of the greatest mystic of all and, I submit, no standpoint 


has ever been more logically ‘rigorous. 


In conclusion, we may say that the final knowledge of 
the mystic takes the following form: (A) Negatively, it is 
a denial of all substantial reality to all worlds, physical 


or metaphysical and an equal denial of all selfhood in the 


same sense. (B) Positively, iG affirms the indubitable re- 


ality of consciousness and of aia its immediately realizable | 
states. In the as if sense there may be all sorts of worlds, 


; objective and metaphysical, with their corresponding kinds 


of beings and selves. This supplies svexythine that is. 


necessary for all kinds of possibilities. 
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: chapter Iv. 
The Meaning of ene: taneatete: als niee of Mystical States | 


We know with eneeuivosel certainty the immediate 
content and toning of our various states of consciousness. 
When we interpret these states as inhering in, derived from, 
or meaning a somewhat, other than consciousness itself, we 
are moving beyond the range of true knowledge. The states 
imply only that which is absolutely necessary to their ex- 
istence. Beyond this, our thought is merely speculative or 
the extrapolation of wishful thinking. These considerations - 
are of universal validity and, as we have seen, extrapola—— 
tive interpretation or explanation is as unsound in the case 
of the immediately given of ordinary experience as it is. | 
in the case of mystical states of consciousness. The predi- 
cation of the unreality of the world, as is done in the case 
of the illusion or maya-philosophies, is not a denial of the 
presence of the immediate states. It is a denial of the. 
extrapolative construct which, though occasionally it is 
conscious sseculation, is mainly an automatic habit handed 
down by social heredity. Among these philosophies, those, 
which have been thought tieouen consistently, deny reality 
not only to the assumed physical world beyond immediacy put, 
as well, the similar meranyeees existences. But this 
thoroughly consistent and rigorous viewpoint and orientation 


of life is actually accepted both as a way of thought and 
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‘as a: way | i of ‘life by only: the relatively few among mankind. 
Both consciously and unconsciously other attitudes and 
interpretations are assumed. | 
Beside this rigorously consistent stanapeint three 
or four Sones interpretative orientations ean be isolated 
eee classified. | 
A. The extrapolated physical world of ‘iiss and 
human society may be viewed as a real existence while the 
netaniweteavonces is viewed as unreal. This is the stand~ 
point of materialism in both the technical ana practical 
senses. In its tone extreme and naive development those 
who hold this view may regard the supposed external exist- 
ence of things and men as the only real existence, while 
. the immediacy in consciousness is viewed as a dependent 
effect. All such thinking is an effort to explain the 
clearly and immediately known by that which is unknown 
and theoretically, as well as spacticaliy: tintiowanle: 
It is thus interpretation and orientation of life through 
the myth of external things. This is a a standpoint and 
attitude of extremely wide currency and colors much of 
scientific thought, particularly that part which is not 
philosophically self-critical. The Marxist social philo- 
sophy assumes this seenanoiat both in practice and in con~ 
‘eeious theory. But this extreme Dose nor: may be modified 
na the recognition of ‘ordinary sensuous immediacy as it 


is found variously toned by feeling. 
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Be The extrapolated metaphysical worlds of the 
Gods may be viewed as real in itself, while unreality is 
predicated of the physical universe. This is the stand- 
point of Spiritualism, using this word in its original and 
proper sense. For those who are thus oriented, the Gods . 
are real-in-themselves while wayateed men have only a | 
shadowy existence. It would appear that not many in this 
Class are to be found in this world. 

C. Both the physical and metaphysical worlds may be 
viewed as real in themselves. This seems to be the stand- 
point of most of the religions, including Christianity. 

For such, both Heaven and this: world are actual external 

setetenees in themselves. It would appear to be the most 
| general, naive popular view. It has, however, the merit. 
of being more consistent than either of the preceding 
views, but shares with them the error of viewing as given 
that which is nena only an extrapolation. 

D. The fourth viewpoint is that already discussed 
in the first paragraph and is the perspective of this whole 
philosophy é* Cenenlsumnsenowbibbet-unabsede. One who is 
familiar with the "Essence of Mind" of the northern Buddhist 
Sutras will recognize the similarity of the conception. | 
While this philosophy affirms that appearance is the sole 
aaa of existence of the physical and heavenly worlds and 


of their respective denizens, yet, in terms of such existence, 
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it affirms equal veality of both orders. When truly under- 
| stood, it Sere be found eral this philosophy involves the 
“ene of. no real value, eae it does strike away the chains 
of bondage and. fear ee are the cause of perennial human 
oe ae | | a | 
a Toward the close of the last chapter I listed nine 

modifications of consciousness which are, admittedly, quali- 
tative characterizations of mysticel states of conscious- 
ness. It may be that not all of these are present in a 
given single instance, but some of them always are and, in 
the sum total, they characterize the state as to its most: 
common features. Here I propose we interpret these quali- 
ties ian ti light of the present philosophy. 

Z Riese oe all, the reason why so many efforts at 
interpretation of these realizations has led to indefensible 
consequences lies in the fact that the problem has been 
falsely conceived. It has been assumed that the meaning | 
of the state of consciousness lies an. semevhae other than 
itself. Actually, it is its own meaning. Imagined, sup- 
nessa, 6x seeming otherness acquires its meaning from the 
immediately meni deed state, and not the other bad around. 


| appearance means Presence. The Pusecnce is real, while the 





notion or appearance is.a construct. It is not necessary 


to interpret Presence as meaning something beyond itself. 
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i rae is: _ the erases value itself, without the intervention 
of agency. "Bie: who has realized Presence needs no God. He , 
himself, is ‘the reality, that has been called Divinity. | 
Presence is ear hae ck not relationship. Conceiving it as 
relationship produces deiision. Presence is fullness of 
Life or of Consciousness. ‘It is the normal condition and, 
for a being that had always been normal, the idea of Peescnes 
could never have arisen. Only those who were deluded through 
abnormal existence could ever feel the arising of a state of 
Presence, because, when realized, there is produced a con- 

: trast with the abnormal state. The realization of ' Presence 
is the sign that an insane man as at last become sane. It 
is conceived as a rare and strange state of consciousness | 
in this world because this humanity has the perspective of 
the inmates. oF a lunatic asylum. For the truly normal it 

is So | natural as not to be noticeable. 

In our ordinary usage we think of “presence” in the 
sense of "presence of". oe ‘thus poneeiyea as the 'yresence 
‘to a self of someone or some thing". This is not the mean- 
ing of the mystical realization of Presence though, I must — 
confess, a mystic who did not discriminate clearly between 
the mystical state, per se, and a subsequent complex of the 
memory of that state together with the oreinary conscious- 
ness night confuse the meaning. The mystical significance 


is nearer to the dictionary meaning as "the state of being 
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present". The mystic is in the state of being present to 
himself, that is, in warns ai relationship, rather than 
in the ordinary state of excentric relationship. ‘Becoming 
ora iat tape centered ain the Center is to realize Presence, 

: ‘In the: discussion: of the subject of Presence both 
dames H. Leuba and, William James correlate the mystical 
realization of Presence with a "sense of presence", fairly 
eréquentiy experienced: wherein the subject feels that 
‘some one or some thing is somewhere in his vicinity. Very 
often and, perhaps, fyoiceliy, there is a sense of a some- 
what localized somewhere near in:space. Connected with 
this there are various reported sensations of a more or 

| ieee indescribable sort and, quite often, a sense of fear 
which may approach the intensity of terror. This effect 
has been produced experimentally. For my part, I do not 
remember ever having had an experience precisely of this 
sort, buevhess have been a few rare bpemteness that seem 
to be related. Once at night near a mountain strean, when — 
in the company of others, I heard a distinct shout, which 
I thought at the time might be a call by a man who was ex- 
' pected to arrive about then. The shout had not been general- 
ly heard by the others, though it had seemed very clear to 
me. -Investigation aid not uncover any normal physical 
source of the sound. But the curious part of the whole 


experience was an impression of a series of cold shivers 
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passing up and down the spine with a tendency toward ter- 


ror panic which I found rather difficult to control. 


a”: 


Rational’ analysis had no effect upon the affective re- 


7 action. » Only by, abstracting the mind and use of will was 


L able to achieve ‘control. Intellectually, at the, time, 

I did not view this as’ a presence of something, but as 

a psychical curiosity of some interest. But, autonomously, 
another part of consciousness seemed to feel as though 
something alien and inimical were present. The descrip- 
tions of the experience of localized presence include - 
certain qualities so much like what I experienced that I 
suspect the Pee ner was of a similar sort. a euc? 

is the Case , ‘then ce can say quite definitely that it is 

not at all like the mystical realization of Presence. It 
is more like the diametric opposite of that. It maces 
felt-effect like ivasion by the alien or, rather, threat— 
_ ened invasion. It was definitely distasteful. In con- 
trast, the genuine realization of Presence might be said 

to have the value of escape from the alien, amd centering 
in the proper. (These words used in approximately Spengler's 
sense.) If the mystical realization of Presence may be 
called centralization, the other sense of presence had 
the value of eccentralization. The first had integrative 
value, the latter a disintegrative tendency. The realiza- 


tion had the value of being Home, in the most fundamental 
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sense possible, of being right at last, of "being on the 
beam", in terms of modern technical slang, of everything — 
being just what it should be, of at last being truly ra- 
| tionally attuned, and in every way fa all stages, at the 
time, and ever since, it was most welcome. Thus the con- 
trasts between the two states is radical in a most profound | 
sense. Scientific research that follows the line of "sense 
of presence: as contrasted to realization of Presence, 
is definitely off the track, so far as understanding real 
mystical consciousness is concerned. | 

Meaning and Value are achieved when the seemingly 
distant and alien are transformed into the near and proper. 
Thus explanation and pine: labor has performed its office 
when the distant and mediate are elevated to the immediate. 
Thus it is not the immediate value in consciousness which 
needs explanation and justification. These are, what they — 
are, as given. The immediate modification of conscious- 
ness sah peankelg sans ang injurious potency, eiaee the 
whole support of its existenee is consciousness itself.’ 
The modification of consciousness cannot Den EEOY Conse TOUsnesss 

The immediate experience of the mystic is’ its own - 

justification and. its own authority: | Thus Ps realization | 

of Presence is the realization of all it implies. It is 
Reconciliation, Repose, Security, Union, Harmony and the 


rest. It is not that in the mystical state something new 
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is gained or attained, but a false condition, like the 
- above belief in the snake, is lost. It is because men 
had been in a deluded state in which they felt unrecon- 
ciled, eee ees ppeeeur: lost and at war with them- 
selves, that the mystical awakening | takes on the positive 
values corresponding to the negative conditions of the 
deluded state. The nyevteat. realization does not prove 
a oad ta ahaa existing God, but it disproves the mirage 
of the world. | 

In much of our thinking we have. confused means and 
ends. Thus food is not an end, but a means. Nutrition 
is the end. The relationship with the other fellow is 
not an end, but a means. Communion is the end. Travel 
is not an end, but a means to filled or enriched conscious— 
ness. Goa is not an end, but a means to the realization — 
of Presence. So we can list all the searchings and striv- 
ings of ordinary human life and find that all of them are 
valuable only as they lead to an enhancement of immediate 
consciousness. But he who has found the key to all the 
immediate values directly has no longer need of the means 
which so occupy the thought and effort of mein the state 
of delusion. ‘The genuine mystical awakening achieves just — 
this. And that is why ee Mesuvence is ebwolutely jgusti- 
fied. It is not an nase panes as to external relations 
which compose all the various means of life, but it is 


Assurance in the sense of realization of all ends. The 
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science which is competent only in the world of means or 
instruments is wholly impotent when it attempts to assail 
the immediate Assurance of the mystic. | 

It is true that when the mystic steps out of the 
immediate mystical state and attempts to interpret its 
meaning in relative terms he _ make errors in discrimina- 
tion and thus develop interpretations which will not stand 
‘objective criticism. By mystical awakening he has not. 
“acquired authority to pronounce what is so in the realm 
of the science of means. He has a perspective from which 
he ae penne the problems of physical aeienos whien 
may give him superior advantages, but he will have to 
labor with the resources of non-mystical men. His pure 
knowledge as mystic is of quite another order. 

William James, in his search for the unassailable 
kernel of mystical consciousness, found what he called a 
"higher power", which possessed, over-shadowed or enveloped 
the aeette: Tn analyzing this, Leuba points out that in 
the conception of “higher-power" we have more than pure 
| immediacy. There is involved a judgment of comparison as 
between something lower and something higher. This eriti- 
cism is valid. The immediate content of the pure nystical 
state does not give the sense of higher power. As the state 
deepens toward purity the capacity to apprehend in the 


comparative sense tends toward dissolution. I am suffi- 
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ciently familiar with this tendency to be able to analyze 
a good deal of it. It is as though there were a process 
in which, in intellectual terns, there was a progression 
in an infinite series which the intellectual side of the 
mind followed as far as it could. ‘The conceptual side’ be- 
comes more and more subtle and the concepts less and less. 
granular or definitive until, at the utmost limit of ab— 
straction, the concepts together with the eT ae con- 
ceiving and judging begins to dissolve into : state where- 
in there is no more thinking. At this point I stopped the 
further process, since 4 was interested in maintaining the 
intellectual continuity. ‘But the direction of the develop- 
ment is intellectually clear in much the sense that the 
“thinking mind can apprehend an infinite series from the 
navure | = a developing PrOeE eee son By such a@ process — 
are apie Aten etia to sum an infinite series without 
actually passing over the infinitely large number of terms 
in the series. The summation is a peach beyond ae con- 
) sciousness of the concrete mind, but its truth and actual- 
ity is not, therefore, less certain to the mathematician. 
Now, we may liken the pure mystical realization ai the 
actual culmination of that, which to the intellective con- 
sciousness is a converging infinite series. Thus the in- 
tellect can apprehend the culmination in the mathematical 


sense. The final term is the point wherein intellection 
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4s reduced to zero. ‘The extent to which this process can 
be followed with conscious intellection depends upon the 
equipment of the individual mystic. 

| For the pure mystical state there is no high nor 
low, since it transcends relativity. Evaluation is intel- 
lective. To a consciousness dwelling on earth it is natural 
to take the earth as the base of reference. From that base 
we are in quite general agreement in regarding that as iow 
which is in the direction of the "pull" of gravity, and 
that is viewed as high which stands up against gravity. 
Hence, the submarine descends while the airplane rises. 
But if we abstract the world from these two objects while 
in their relative motion of descent and ascent, we would 
no longer have any ground for saying that one was going 
down while the other was going aos They would si ne 
tending in Conoeiae Aiteot tone. It is movement relative 
to the direction of gravity Ghat defines the meaning of 
up and down. Now, in terms of conscious states, gravity 
is orientation to: objects: and negation of gravity, or 
levity, is orientation away from objects. The mystical 
| nevewent is away from objects, as can be observed by the | 
witnessing intellect. Hence, in the familiar sense of 
"high" and "low", it is movement to the higher. In terms 
of "power", then, it is movement toward "higher power". 


But in the absolute sense there is neither higher nor. lower. | 
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“There is another sense in a@uiciwe commonly dif- 
ferentiate between higher and lower. We say that con- 
sciousness which comprehends more, ‘as compared with 
another consciousness which comprehends less, is higher 
than the latter. In conceptual terms, that concept which 
subsumes more is higher than the concept which subsumes ~ 
less. Hence, the genus is higher than the species. Now, 
as the intellect joins flight with the mystical sense it 
clearly sours into greater comprehension and so the judg- 
ment of a higher consciousness is quite consonant with | 

‘Connon access” 
af noe i have been speaking of Aespenive mystical 
‘process. In the strictest sense there is no process but 
only suddexi Enlightenment which is absolutely complete. 
The effect of process belongs to the conjunction with © 
the intellect. Inevitably all that can be said in these 
matters is valid only with respect to a sort of compound 
consciousness which, in part, is mystical and, in part, 
| is intellective. The only absolutely perfect "Word" is 


absolute silence. 
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